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PART IL. 

“‘T DECLARE,’ said Miss Amanda Glenn, pet- 
ulantly, ‘“‘ I have no patience left for Thomas’s 
wife. Will you look at that?’? She extended 
herarm, clothed in along, white stocking, from 
the toe of which protruded her five fingers 
through as many holes. 

“Can that be Nellie’s?”’ inquired her mother, 
incredulously. ‘‘ What has happened to it?’’ 

“Helen has been wearing it. To do her jus- 
tice, I must say that I believe she throws her 
stockings aside entirely when the tatters work 
up above her boots. I never saw her with a 
pair on that were actually footless. But she 
never mends them. All the rest in this pile 
are in the same condition, with never the 
symptom of a darn in any one of them,”’ re- 
torted Miss Amanda, with savage sarcasm. 
‘Before I would let a daughter of mine grow 
up so!’’ snapping off the sentence with a nod 
that made language superfluous. 

Mrs. Glenn smiled sadly and faintly. ‘It is 
a pity.” 

“Pity! The energetic daughter caught at 
the mild phrase. “It is an abomination! a 
sin! a erying disgrace to any Christian mother 
in this nineteenth century. ‘This girl might as 
well have been left an orphan at her birth! 
better been sent to the almshouse than brought 
up in this scandalous style! Such shiftless 
goings-on I never beheld in another house !”” 

‘“‘Maria is amiable and affectionate, very 
kind-hearted and lady-like in manner,’’ ven- 
tured dear old Mrs. Glenn, in defence of her 
son’s wife. ‘And very sincerely attached to 
Thomas. He might have married’a shrew, or 
a vulgar, disagreeable woman, who would have 
separated him from his own kindred, and made 
him wretched by her temper and whims.” 





“She is too lazy to fly into a passion! has 
not energy enough to lead her to keep her face 
clean!” growled Miss Amanda, driving her 
darning-needle vigorously across the group of 
gaping rents. ‘Nothing disturbs her placid 
mind. If one of the children cuts or bruises 
himself, she says, ‘Come to mamma, darling!’ 
without budging from her rocking-chair ; pets 
him and kisses him; stops his mouth with 
candy, or gives him money to buy goodies 
with, instead of flying around for warm water, 
bandages, and liniment. Robbie broke his col- 
lar-bone while I was there, and, upon my word, 
his mother was the least agitated person in the 
establishment. When she hears that Miles 
Garnett wants to marry Nellie, I know just 
what she will say. ‘The dear child! I hope 
he will be kind to her.’ As to getting her 
ready, or vexing her brain with plans for her 
daughter’s housekeeping, she will never think 
of it. ‘I have always gotten along pleasantly 
and happily through life,’ she said to me, one 
day, when I was trying to arouse her by preach- 
ing of the responsibilities of parents. ‘I have 
faith in the Good Father to believe that good- 
ness and mercy will likewise follow my dar- 
lings. We have striven to instil sound prin- 
ciples in their minds, and cultivate their better 
natures. We do not fear to commit their ways 
unto the Lord.’ ” 

“She is a sincere Christian !’’ interpolated 
Mrs. Glennyher eyes moistening. “Such faith 
is seldom disappointed.”’ 

Miss Amanda gave a little bounce upon her 
chair. ‘Faith is a grand thing when backed 
up by works,” she said. ‘But if Maria should 
be ‘carried to the skies, on flowery beds of 
ease,’ her children’s will be stuffed with thorns 
and gravel as the consequence of her laziness. 
As I take it, one of the soundest principles in 
the world is to love order and detest dirt. As 
one*sows so shall he reap, and she who plants 
untidiness and disorder, will see a plentifu 
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erop of the same in her descendants. Maria is 
Mrs. Jellyby without any other mission than 
to have a good time in this life, and to secure 
a safe birth in the next.” 

“ Helen isa fine girl,’’ the grandmother said, 
in the tone of one sure of the assent of her 
listener. 

Miss Amanda clipped off a fresh length of 
darning-cotton, but her fingers trembled in es- 
saying to pass it through the eye of the needle, 
and she cleared her threat before answering. 
*‘As good and true a woman as ever lived !’’ 
she asserted. ‘That is what the Creator made 
her. Intelligent, sprightly, generous, loving, 
honorable! She ought to be successful, happy, 
and honored. She will be the laughing-stock 
of women who have not one tithe of her brains 
or real worth—a curse to herself and a morti- 
fication to those who love her best. I go wild, 
almost, sometimes, wondering what the end of 
it will be. What is bred in the bone won’t 
come out of the flesh, mother. Helen is nearly 
twenty-one years old, and already an invete- 
rate slattern. She is utterly indifferent to 
dress, except that she likes to have warm 
clothes for winter and cool ones for summer, 
and plenty of room in them at all times. I 
was determined she should have a decent outfit 
for this visit to Springfield, so I bought every- 
thing, and had it made before we left her 
father’s house. Maria was wiiling. ‘It is ex- 
tremely kind in you, sister, to take so much 
trouble for our little girl!’ she said, in her 
sweetest way, and Nellie echoed the acknow- 
ledgment, while she affected to consider herself 
a martyr under the torture of ‘trying-on’s in- 
numerable and alterations many,’ as she put 
it. Thomas really appreciated my efforts, and 
told me: privately to spare no expense in get- 
ting his daughter ready. He hasn’t outlived 
his early ideas of fitness, I can see, although 
he never murmurs at his present mode of life. 
I used, while there, to mend his clothes on the 
sly, but he must have suspected how it hap- 
pened that he was no longer a tatterdemalion. 
Now that Helen is here, you see how I watch 
and guide her, as if she were a four year-old 
baby. She laughs at me and at herself for 
being ‘a slave to the pomps and vanities of 
Fashion.’ That is her name for clean collars 
and handkerchiefs, and whole dresses, and 
well-arranged hair. I actually have to remind 
her to clean her nails in the g.”” 

“Poor child !’’ sighed the grand &: “FE 
was thinking, dear, that such is her respect 
and affection for you, perhaps a faithful affec- 
tionate talk” — 

“I have reasoned with and lectured her by 
the hour, mother. She is impervious and in- 
corrigible, although she takes all my scolding 
in excellent part: She thanks me for my ‘good 
intentions,’ and ‘eloquent dissertations upon 
dress as a fine art, and hair-dressing as a hu- 
manizer’—I quote her literally—and ‘rejoices 





that since attention to these is essential to re- 
spectability in Springfield, I am her guardian, 
for she has really no time for the study of 
costumes and effects.’ ‘Life is so short, and 
fashions so fleeting, auntie!’ she said to me, 
this morning. ‘And there are so many useful 
and stable things I want to learn.’ By ‘useful 
things,’ she meant German, and botany, and 
mineralogy, and chemistry, and mercy knows 
what not. Her room at home is a chaos of 
easels, and retorts, and herbariums, and un- 
framed engravings, and books everywhere, 
especially upon the floor, and no place in par- 
ticular for clothes. It is enough to give one 
brain fever just to look at the rubbishing con- 
fusion.” 

Mother and daughter were in the “living 
room” of the Springfield homestead. The sea- 
son was August, but the spacious apartment 
was cool with India matting, chintz furniture 
and shaded windows; made cosily luxurious 
by broad lounges and easy chairs, and the 
general sense of homeness and refinement per- 
vading all. The scrupulous neatness of the 
whole house had in it no more suggestion of 
stiffness than had the comely figures of its in- 
mates. Grandma Glenn wore a cambric dress 
trimmed with black that was not incongruous 
with her widow’s cap. Miss Amanda was 
arrayed in a sheer lawn dotted with bunches 
of purple pansies. The Glenn ladies usually 
wore white indoors on warm afternoons, and 
rumor said, were never seen in creased or soiled 
draperies.. Both had the same clear, healthy 
complexion, singularly fresh and pure ina spin- 
ster of forty and a widow of sixty-five. One 
could not look at them without indorsing Miss 
Amanda’s opinion that to love order and to 
detest dirt was a sound and wholesome prin- 
ciple of daily life and practice. 

Six pairs of well-mended stockings, made 
into compact rolls, lay upon Miss Amanda’s 
work-stand before she arose to open the blinds 
of the window nearest her. A rush of scented 
air flowed in from the flower-garden, and a 
river of golden light. 

‘They are coming !”’ said Miss Glenn, satis- 
fiedly. ‘Nellie said she would be home at sun- 
set. She is certainly a woman of her word.”’ 
She watched the young couple as they can- 
tered up the shaded street and into the yard, 
returned their bow, smilingly. Mr. Garnett 
declined coming in, and Miss Amanda consi- 
derately withdrew from her lookout as the 
lovers paused for a moment on the piazza for 
a few last words. She was busied with her 
darning when Helen entered the sitting-room. 
Her cheeks were like midsummer roses ; her 
fine eyes fountains of light, her smile the sun- 
beam of a happy heart. 

‘“‘T need not ask if you had a pleasant jaunt, 
my love,” said Mrs. Glenn, receiving her kiss 
with a proud, fond look. 

“It was charming, grandma! The roads, 
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weather, and the scenery were faultless; the 
horses and their riders upon their best be- 
havior.” She tossed her hat upon one chair, 
her gloves and riding-whip upen another, and 
sat down upon her grandmother’s footstool, 
continuing her rattling description of the ride. 

‘Lift your arm!’’ said Miss Amanda, sud- 
denly. ‘Did you know your sleeve was ripped 
haif way out?” 

“T noticed a tiny rip in the seam as I was 
putting on my habit,’’ rejoined Nellie, non- 
chalantly. ‘I quilted ina pin very artistically, 
as I thought, but it pricked me, by and by, and 
I contrived to pull it out. Then I forgot the 
rent, and I suppose, as it was under my bridle- 
arm, it has gaped itself into very respectable 
dimensions by this time.” 

“That isn’t the adjective I should apply to 
it,” was Miss Amanda’s reply. ‘‘ Did you ever 
hear such a proverb as ‘A stitch in time saves 
nine?” 

‘*Bad rhyme and doubtful arithmetic,” an- 
swered the incorrigible, saucily. ‘Those old 
saws were most of them arrant humbugs. ‘A 
pengy saved is a penny got,’ for instance. I 
told you, didn’t I, auntie, of Charley Law- 
rence’s literal application of it?” 

“Never mind about the story just now.” 
Miss Amanda was as cross as she ever allowed 
herself to become with her favorite. ‘Tea 
will be ready in five minutes. You have barely 
time to change your dress. Put on your blue 
and white organdie, and hang your habit in 
my wardrobe, that I may mend it before you 
wear it again.” P 

‘** Auntie, ‘you are to mea gem. You are to 
me a jewel!’”’ quoted Nellie, stooping to touch 
her kinswoman’s cheek with her lips, in -pass- 
ing. “If I had you always at my elbow, I 
should become exemplary—a pattern to my 
sex in time. I already begin to be astonished 
at my own primness of dress and demeanor.”’ 

She danced away. Mrs. Glenn smiled. Miss 
Amanda groaned. 

“She will settle down after awhile, dear,” 
said the old lady, consolingly. 

“I hope we shall all get to heaven one of 
these days, mother. But the death-struggle 
must come first.’’ 

Decidedly, Miss Amanda’s disposition was 
the reverse of sanguine. Yet her mother was 
helped to a more just appreciation of the causes 
of her discouragement in this case by two or 
three incidents that occurred that evening. 

Nellie came down to supper promptly, sing- 
ing, as her grandmother thought, like a wild 
wood thrush. Miss Amanda’s brows contracted 
at sight of her. 

“Where is your collar?” she asked. 

Nellie put her hand to her neck. “TI forgot 
it, auntie. And it is so warm! I will get it 
after tea. Ican eat in more comfort without 
a bit of lace and neck-ribbon about my throat. 
Who ever feeds a horse without loosening the 








check-rein? All of these fashionable follies 
are barbarous inventions—a conspiracy against 
the health and happiness of womankind.” 

‘*My dear!’ Grandma’s mild remonstrance 
forestalled the retort hovering upon Miss 
Amanda’s lips. “J shall eat my supper in more 
comfort if you will put on your collar before 
coming to the table. There are certain conces- 
sions which good-nature and good-breeding 
impel us to make to the prejudices of others.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t put it in that way,” 
objected her daughter, when Nellie had flown 
up stairs with her accustomed cheerful obedi- 
ence. ‘It is a duty to herself, not a favor to 
us, that she should be properly dressed at all 
times.” 

**T haven’t the heart to be harsh with her,’’ 
said grandma, meekly. ‘Yet I know you are 
in the right.” 

The evening meal was made merry to all by 
Helen’s vivacious talk. She took as much 
pains to entertain the two elderly women as 
if they had been the most eligible beaux the 
town could afford; listened to and applauded 
Miss Amanda’s incisive utterances attentively 
and cordially as if Miles Garnett had oceupied 
the seat at the head of the board, instead of 
the strict censor of her girlish irregularities. 
Her nature was sweet and sound to the core. 
She was incapable of cherishing a petty spite, 
and knew absolutely nothing of the smart of 
wounded vanity. Her aunt, according to her 
ideas, had certain pet peculiarities, one of 
which was an undue regard for appearances— 
a fondness for outward show that did not seem 
to belong to one so upright and honest in her 
general character. Still, Helen was charitable 
in judgment, disposed to humor the foibles and 
excuse the tartness of the relative she heartily 
loved and esteemed. d 

In her affluence of vitality and joyousness, 
she waltzed around the room while the table 
was cleared, moving to the music of her own 
voice, while grandma gazed admiringly from 
her easy-chair at the lithe, graceful figure and 
sparkling face she and Miles Garnett thought 
so handsome. 

*“What a flow of spirits you have, darling!’ 
she said. “I am selfish enough to wish we 
could keep you always with us. You make us 
younger by showing what a bright and beauti- 
ful thing life is.”’ , 

Miss Amanda turned from the table at this 
instant, and her eyes flashed suspicion at the 
dancer. 

“In the name ot common sense, Helen 
Glenn, what is that white loop bobbing about 
your feet? Stand still, or it will throw you 
down !’’ 

“Tt is the hem of my underskirt!’’ pro- 
nounced Nellie, glancing down. ‘Oh, the faith- 
lessness of pins! I trod upon it as I ran up 
stairs to change my habit, and mine being no 
fairy weight, there ensued a terrific ripping 
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and rending. Even you will acknowledge, 
auntie, that I had no time then for the one 
saving stitch, and ninety-nine would not have 
repaired the breach. So I pinned it up in 
dutiful haste, and it ought to have stayed up, 
but it didn’t.” 

“Why didn’t you put on another skirt?” 
queried the mentor, unmoved by the culprit’s 
comical show of disappointment. ‘That which 
you had worn on horseback was altogether unfit 
to be put rext toa thin organdie. The gathers 
are pulled out, too; I can see through the 
front of your dress. You had better go up to 
your room at once and take off the ragged 
skirt.”” 

“T am very sorry,” began Nellie, penitently, 
seeing that her aunt was more grieved than 
angry. “‘But I really did not think it made 
any difference. I am a terribly jagged thorn 
in your side, I know, auntie. I wonder you 
tolerate my society.’’ 

‘You are nobody’s enemy, except your own, 
my child.’”” Miss Amanda averted her face, 
and spoke sadly. “I wish I could make you 
feel this as Ido. Habit is a terrible tyrant.’’ 

“I wonder,” soliloquized Nellie, in her cham- 
ber, with philosophical coolness, ‘if auntie 
has the remotest idea what a slave she is to the 
habit of over-nicety in dress and deportment? 
Does the strait-jacket never bind and pinch 
her as it does me? Careful and troubled 
about many things,” she went on, gathering 
the crisp flounces of her light dress into a 
twisted knot, that she might unfasten and re- 
move the torn garments beneath without the 
‘bother of undressing.’’ “‘ Veils, and wimples, 
and crimping-pins, and tinkling ornaments 
about the feet, and round tires like the moon,’ 
were the abominations against which the He- 
brew eS launched his thunders. His list 
poy ve been longer had he lived in our 

pe ol Glenn!” Miss Amanda stood on 
the threshold, her hands uplifted in horror. 
“Don’t you see that you are ruining your new 
organdie? If you were five years old, instead 
of more than four times that age, I declare I 
would whip you.”* 

Instead of flying into a passion at this tre- 
mendous threat, Helen laughed outright. 

“IT am glad I am one-and-twenty,”’ she 
cried. ‘But is a dress worth haying that is so 
easily ruined? You should select my raiment 
on the same principle that Mrs. Primrose chose 
her wedding-gown—because it would wear 
well. I thought muslin would wash forever 
and ever, and look good as new every time it 
was done up." 

“Nothing will ever look good as new three 
minutes after you put it on,’’ mourned Miss 
Amanda, unfolding the crushed flounces, and 
eyeing them with intense disgust. “I am go- 
ing to make a prophecy, Helen, which you will 
remember one day in bitterness of spirit. If 





you don’t correct these slovenly habits that 
have grown with your growth, and strength- 
ened with your strength, they will blast the 
happiness, mar the usefulness of your life. 
They are like the dead flies in the apothecary’s 
ointment. You bolster up your natural aver- 
sion to the performance of the common daties 
that fall to the lot of every woman, by regard- 
ing them as ignoble and belittling. You flatter 
yourself that you have a soul above these ; are 
rather proud than ashamed that your personal 
appearance is a matter of indifference to you; 
that you never think whether you are ill or 
well-dressed ; whether your stockings are whole 
and clean, or ragged and dirty; whether your 
gloves are mates, or odd; your hair in order, 
or hanging in elf-locks about your ears. Child, 
child, no one in a civilized land can afford to 
trample upon the decencies of society in this 
way. It is unladylike and unchristian. You 
are wronging yourself cruelly by such a course, 
for few will credit that woman with a pure 
mind and upright principles, who violates the 
simplest rules of cleanliness and order. Should 
you ever marry, your home will be comfortless, 
your husband wretched or indifferent to the 
wife who shows such disregard of his pleasure, 
disgraces him in the eyes of his fellows. It is 
a fearful risk. If I didn’t love you as my own 
child, these thoughts would not make me so 
miserable. I should leave you do as you like ; 
shut my eyes to the certain evil consequences 
of all this. But I see trouble ahead—trouble.”’ 


Overcome by her visions of impending woe, 
and ‘exhausted by her own eloquence, Miss 
Amanda sat down and cried heartily. 

Helen returned to her home in a distant city 


the last week in September. Her father had 
taken advantage of her sojourn at the home- 
stead to pay his mother and sister a visit about 
this time, and was his daughter’s escort on the 
return journey. Her letters and one from 
Miss Amanda had prepared him for the meet- 
ing with Miles Garnett, a young lawyer of 
good family and fair talent, who only awaited 
Mr. Glenn’s sanction to become Helen’s ac- 
cepted suitor. The first interview and subse- 
quent acquaintanceship between the gentlemen 
were mutually satisfactory. Helen’s regret at 
parting from her lover was assuaged in a 
measure by the knowledge that her choice was 
heartily approved by her natural guardians, 
and by Miles’s promise to follow her in a 
month. 

“I seem never to have been really happy 
before; never to have known the value of 
friends and kindred; the full blessedness of 
home, sweet home,’’ she said, feelingly, the 
day after her arrival, in the course of a long 
confidential conversation with her mother. 

Mrs. Glenn had ‘‘the knack of keeping her 
children close to her,’’ confessed her neighbors 
in the midst of their animadversions upon her 
“wretched management’ and “intolerable 
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laziness’”’ ‘They fairly worshipped her—one 
and all—preferred her company to that of the 
gayest young people of their set. It was sur- 
prising how she did it—she was so inefficient in 
every other respect.’ 

Helen sat upon the carpet before her mother, 
never heeding the fact that it was thick with 
dust; only laughing as she cleared away with 
her feet the tokens of the younger children’s 
pre-occupation of the ground in the shape of 
broken toys, cuttings of paper, bits of orange 
and apple-peel, peanut-shells, and crums of 
cake. The apartment had been richly fur- 
nished, but the Glenns believed in the every- 
day use of their best possessions ; ‘‘getting the 
comfort of life,’ they called it, and such use 
was, in this free-and-easy household, a syno- 
nym with abuse. There were large mirrors 
between the windows, but they were dim with 
dirt ; their heavy frames chipped and tarnished ; 
the lace curtains were limp and grimy and bore 
more than one trace of the heedless feet that 
had broken away from their entanglement at 
the expense of the frail fabric; the damask 
drapery above these were strained and twisted 
back—very much as Helen had treated her 
muslin dress—that the light might reach every 
part of the room. The brocatelle covers of 
sofas and chairs showed the impress of many 
small and filthy fingers, besides being cut here 
and there that the said prying fingers might 
drag out tufts of the hair with which they were 
stuffed. The velvet and gilt paper on the walis 
was variegated by grease-spots and lawless 
pencil-sketches ; dust was heaped blackly upon 
the fretted cornices, the cut-glass globes of the 
chandeliers, and on the gilded picture-frames. 
An exquisite marble statuette on the mantel 
had lost an arm and was lead-colored with 
dirt, while the windows were smeared fantas- 
tically, as suited the caprices of Mrs. Glenn’s 
darlings. There were servants in plenty about 
the house ; underlings who were well-paid and 
fed ; treated kindly in health, and tenderly in 
sickness ; who stayed with “ the mistress” from 
year to year, and adopted her ‘‘ never-mind’’ 
and “‘let-well-enough-alone”’ policy with amaz- 
ing readiness, however neat-handed they may 
have been on entering her service. 


Mrs. Glenn leaned back in “‘mother’s chair’’ | 


—a capacious nest of softness—wrapped in her 
peignotr, although it was four o’clock in the 
afternoon. She had a fair, placid face and 
kindly blue eyes, and was gentle in manner as 
in feature. 

“T am glad to hear you say so, love,’’ she 
responded to her daughter’s expression of con- 
tent. “I confess I have been somewhat appre- 
hensive with regard to the effect of your three 
months’ visit upon your views and feelings. 
Aunt Amanda is such a notable housewife, 
and under her rule the domestic machinery 
moves with such unerring precision, I feared 





hold might strike you disagreeably. I should 
be sorry to have you dissatisfied with the ‘Li- 
berty Hall’ you have always loved so dearly.’’ 

‘* Dissatisfied !’’ cried impetuous Nellie. “I 
am a bird out of a cage! a prisoner released 
from the stocks. They were kindness itself— 
grandma and auntie—and I could not but be- 
come very fond of them, and enjoy my stay 
with them, despite auntie’s tremendous lectures 
upon the proprieties—but 1 reminded myself 
continually of a wild vine they were trying in 
vain to prune and train into shape, as they 
trim box-trees into the likeness of birds and 
beasts. Such a weary task it must have been 
to them, poor souls! I am more sorry for them 
than for myself. It was an unspeakable com- 
fort, this morning, to throw on this loose gown, 
twist up my hair as I liked—not as custom 
enjoined—and come down to breakfast in a 
pair of slippers that were split at the sides, 
and down at the heels. I was ready in less 
than ten minutes from the time I left my pil- 
low—a clear saving of twenty minutes above 
auntie’s half hour. ‘No lady can possibly 
dress in less,’ she lays down as a positive 
dogma. My idea of home-comfort is boundless, 
joyous liberty. This eating, sleeping, working 
and being happy by rule may be a triumph of 
machinery. It is not living.” 

““We have been very happy together—pa- 
rents and children,’’ said Mrs. Glenn, speaking 
yet more softly, and stroking the head laid 
upon her knee. ‘‘ The prospect of the first break 
in our circle may well make me thoughtful. I 
should be sad, as well, but for the excellent 
report papa brings of Mr. Garnett. If he is 
satisfied to receive him as a son, I may dismiss 
misgivings. Aunt Amanda has written to me 
also—four pages—commendatory of one whom 
she ‘has known from his boyhood. He is,’ she 
tells me, ‘a gentleman by birth and breeding ; 
and, others say, an able man in his profession. 
This much she can affirm—he is one of the best 
sons and brothers in the land, and of his stead- 
fast principles there can be no doubt.’ ”’ 

“Dear old auntie!’’ murmured Helen, with 
a tremulous smile. ‘‘Isn’t that too much like 
her conscientious self?’’ 

‘“‘She is an admirable judge of character,” 
continued Mrs. Glenn, “although a somewhat 
stern critic. I attach much importance to her 
certificate of Mr. Garnett’s worth, Yet I shall 
not like him unless he makes my daughter 
happy; unless I see, for myself, that he appre- 
ciates the prize he has won.” 

It was natural, inevitable, that praise from 
her mother’s lips should sink more readily and 
lodge more securely in Helen’s mind than her 
aunt’s fault-finding; that she should bask in 
the glow of loving-kindness which welcomed 
her home; revel in her restored freedom the 
more joyously after the temporary restraint to 
which she had been subjected. Perhaps it was 


lest the contrast of our unceremonious house- | also to be expected that her old habits of dis- 
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order and negiect of conventionalities should 
flourish more rankly for the same reason. 
Whatever trammels conscience had, at Aunt 
Amanda’s bidding, laid upon her volition, she 
now spurned as worse than needless ; addressed 
herself, with all her heart, to the business of 
refitting herself into the old, ‘“‘easy’’ groove. 
At her father’s suggestion, her chamber had 
been cleaned and partly refurnished during 
her absence. She had been at home scarcely a 
week before it began, to her great satisfaction, 
“to look once more as if she lived in it, and 
not a modern fine lady. For her part, she 
liked a room that had the stamp of the rightful 
occupant, not one that might belong to any or 
every body.” 

She was busy at her writing-table, one rainy 
afternoon late in October. A lively fire burned 
in the grate. Mrs. Glenn would have a fire on 
the 4th of July, if she or any one of the chil- 
dren felt chilly, and never ‘‘ packed down”’ her 
blankets for the summer. The moths nibbled 
them—one and all—increasing and multiplying 
in the house of the ‘‘comfort’’ loving dame at 
a rate that would have driven Miss Amanda 
clean “daft” with shame and horror. But what 
was this in comparison with the inconvenience 
of not being able to lay her hand upon extra 
covering should it be needed by day or night? 
The fire glowed and sang gayly, then, and 
Nellie’s cheeks were rosy with heat and hap- 
piness. She was at work upon a Christmas 
charade, a sparkling, witty affair, which was 
to be brought out at the first “reception” of 
the season, given by a literary society of which 
she was a distinguished member. She did not 
lack energy, whatever Aunt Amanda, who was 
always truthful, might say of her mother’s 
“incapable ways.” With her father’s perfect 
health, she had inherited a goodly share of in- 
dustry and resolution, joined to independence 
of thought, which latter might hardly prove a 
blessing in the cireumstanees. If Mrs. Glenn 
were, as her sister-in-law asserted, ‘‘too lazy 
to keep her face clean,” our heroine considered 
the matter of personal neatness and methodical 
disposition of her time and her surroundings, 
beneath the study of her intellectyal, educated 
self, or any other rational, right-minded wo- 
man. She had been brought up ina dust-heap, 
and, with her younger brothers and sisters, had 
thriven in the same, apparently as well as other 
children to whom brooms, scrubbing-brushes, 
and baths were more familiar objects. She 
wrote a clear, rapid hand; her eyes flashed 
and her lips were apart with eager interest in 
her composition. Now and then she laughed 
a little—lowly and musically to herself. The 
scene ought to have been both pretty and sug- 
gestive. But the top of her handsome escretoire 
was one conglomerate ink-spot, still wet in 
patches, hastily dashed down. Regarding pen- 
wipers as useless trifles, often “genuine nui- 
sances—never at hand when they are needed” 








—she eschewed their use, and flirted the super- 
fluous drops clinging to her pen, after each dip 
in the standish, over the carpet, desk or wall, 
or staunched the flow upon her dress. The 
hearth was bestrewn with dead cinders, of 
which the elegant new rug came in for a fair 
proportion, the poker lay beside Nellie’s chair, 
within easy reach should she wish to “‘awaken 
the fire to a just sense of duty.”” The hot and 
blackened end had branded the carpet, but the 
writer was too much engrossed to see this, or 
detect the odor of scorching wool. Her hair 
was unkempt, and liberally powdered with 
ashes, deposited during her last vigorous stir 
of the flagging coals. Herold merino wrapper 
was blotched with grease, paint, and ink, and 
stiff in the front breadths with stickiness ; half 
the buttons were gone from waist and skirt, 
and the silk facings were ragged. She wore 
no collar, of course. It is a matter of daily 
surprise to me that any woman, be she mistress 
or scullion, should, even in housewifely désha- 
billé, fancy that she may, without damage to 
respectability, discard for a single hour this 
tiny, but indispensable adjunct to a decent 
appearance. The line of pure white, framing 
the throat, gives a tasteful finish to a shilling 
calico. Without it, an eight dollar silk is dow- 
dyish. The lack of it gives a cast of vulgarity 
to the most classic face. Helen ‘‘abhorred the 
trouble of adjusting and pinning on a collar. 
She saved five minutes every morning by leav- 
ing it off, and was more at her ease without it.’’ 
Consequently, she rarely donned one before 
dinner-time. A tap at the door arrested her 
pen. 
**Come in!” she called, in her cheery, pleas- 
ant tones, without a gesture of impatience at 
the unseasonable interruption. 

The intruder was Mr. Glenn, and he held 
aloft a letter with the Springfield postmark. 
Nellie sprang up with the bound of a leopard, 
seized it, and ran to the window. While she 
read the closely-written sheet, Mr. Glenn 
cleared a chair of its burden, to wit—a silk 
dress, one balmoral boot, a volume of Shaks- 
peare, and a plate with gingerbread crums 
sticking to it; drew it up to the hearth, 
glanced around the room and sighed, drearily 
and repeatedly. Helen did not hear him. 

“He will be here to-morrow!” she cried, 
ecstatically, whirling across the floor on tip- 
toe. ‘Three days earlier than I dared hoped 
to see him! Dear papa,” alighting upon his 
knee, and embracing him in a transport of 
rapture and gratitude, ‘‘ I wonder if it is wicked 
to be so gloriously happy. I haven’t an un- 
gratified wish in the world. I wish everybody 
else were as blessed.”” 

Her father’s smile was affectionate, but 
hardly in sympathy with her fulness of delight. 
His eyes grew yet more grave as they ran over 
her figure more critically than it was his wont 
to regard her. 
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“It seems to me, my pet, that you are not 
nearly so trim and dainty in your dress and 
belongings as you were at grandma’s,’’ re- 
marked he, gently. ‘‘Now that you are talk- 
ing of having a house of your own, you should 
give the more earnest heed to these things. I 
am afraid our friend Miles wuld be somewhat 
rudely disenchanted were }> *o behold his di- 
vinity and her sanctum just now.” 

He noted while he spoke that her nails were 
begrimed and the hands themselves not clean. 

“Artistic negligence!’’ laughed Nellie, lay- 
ing her cheek to his. ‘‘I have the vanity to 
believe that ‘our friend’ (it does me gaod to 
hear you call him that) would find me charm- 
ing in any négligé. Do you like dear, beauti- 
ful mamma less in-calico than in purple satin 
and fine linen? Do you ever bethink yourself 
how she is dressed so long as her eyes look 
love into yours, and her lips distil the honey- 
dew of gentlest affection? There is poetry for 
you. Now for common sense. Would you 
exchange her, in her worst gown, for a dozen 
Aunt Amandas in their best?’’ 

‘No, because I already love her”— 

He broke off abruptly, and a cloud of per- 
plexity crossed his countenance. He wanted 
to deal faithfully with the faults of his child, 
yet he dared not hint to her mother’s daughter 
of the disappointments and galling humilia- 
tions of his early married life; the futile strug- 
gles by which he sought to introduce within 
the house he called his, the spirit of order and 
true comfort that dwelt, a familiar angel, in 
his mother’s. How hard it was to shut his 
eyes and hold his tongue as his pretty, amiable 
wife’s confirmed slatternliness became patent 
and a proverb. He loved her, and the home 
of which she was the centre was the dearest 
spot in the universe to him, because he was 
sufficiently clear-sighted to discern the real 
worth of her better qualities ; did homage to 
the pure and lovely spirit that guided her every 
action, restrained and attracted her children 
to her as sterner virtues might have failed to 
do. Thisinner pearl he rated at its true value, 
and was too loyal, too@a)lant, and too merciful 
to say in so many words how exultantly he 
would have worn it had it been more fitly set. 
His wife was dear to him, as Nellie had said, 
in the homeliest, least becoming garb. It was 
nevertheless true that he would have been a 
fonder as well as a proud husband had she 
aroused herself to please his eye and minister 
to his fancy for tasteful and beautiful attire ; 
had she deferred to what she esteemed his 
prejudices in favor of regular hours, a well- 
appointed table, and a clean, orderly house. 

Wives, whose husbands “like them well 
enough as they are ;’’ who, having “‘made their 


market”’ by help of eareful toilets and study | 
| stant festive scene.in which he wears his gala 


of their swain’s likings and antipathies, would 


do well to ponder the pregnant truth hinted at | 


in the last paragraph. 





Helen had a stronger mind and will than her 
mother had ever possessed, reasoned the father. 
Was it too late for her to snap the chains 
fastened upon her by exampleand habit? How 
could he arouse her fears for herself without 
weakening her respect for the woman she loved 
and revered as such a good parent should be 
cherished? Helen watched his troubled visage 
archly. 

“Do you mean to insinuate that Miles’s de- 
votion is inferior to yours in kind or measure ? 
Answer, Sir Vanity !’’ she persisted. 

“TI meantnothing of the kind. But I greatly 
mistake the man if he is not more fastidious in 
certain respects than I ever was. He has taste 
and sensibility beyond that of most men, and 
such people are easily affected by externals— 
atmospheric influences, if you choose to use 
the figure.” 

Helen paused painfully before replying. 

“You would not,’? she began, her roses 
flickering and voice uncertain, ‘‘ You would 
not counsel me to deceive him, father! He 
must know me as I am, faults and all; must 
comprehend what I consider trifles, and what 
essential to mental and spiritual development. 
I esteem him too highly to believe that he at- 
taches so much importance to the accessories 
of dress and ornament as to be stayed by these 
in his opinion of character. He has a true 
contempt for the girl of the period and for the 
mere fashionist. He has told me,’’ her color 
quickening brightly, ‘‘that he seeks a wife, not 
a housekeeper or fauitlessly-dressed doll. He 
knows what he is doing, papa dear. I have 
practised no ingenious wiles to win him; have 
been myself from first to last.” 

“These things ye ought to have done, and 
not left the other undone,’”’ repeated Mr. 
Glenn, still sober and unconvinced. ‘ There 
is a happy mean, dear. For the sake of him 
whom you are to marry, to whom you would 
be a help and a blessing; for the sake of your 
own happiness—seek it !’’ 

(To be continued.) 


PURPOSE. 


THE world around is full of beauty. The 
lovely scenery which meets our every gaze 
awakens within the reflecting mind ideas of 
true sublimity. Led by the hand of thought, 
we wander from the beautiful gift to the Giver, 
and our rapt souls are soon lost in the un- 
fathomable mysteries which surround us. And 
this beautiful spot is man's inheritance—his 
home—the great field of action which God 
assigns him. 

But here with all earth’s beauty, nature’s 
grandeur, man does not find his life one con- 





garb; but as the balmy breezes of a June 
evening, laden with the perfumed kisses of 
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summer’s sweetest flowers, sweeps in its gen- 
tlest turn on to the bleakest winter breath ; to 
dreary, drifting storm-clouds which oppress 
and awe us, so man in the shifting scenes of 
his world’s theatre under light and shadow 
was born for deeds, to act, and work, and 
suffer. But to gain a name of worth he must 
have an aim, a purpose for which he lives; 
not merely a bubble upon the stream, tossed 
to and fro by each succeeding wave; not 
merely the plaything of fate, but a being of 
determination, who looks to some harbor where 
he wills his boat shall anchor, and in willing 
conquers circumstances, and is not their slave. 

History, so replete with great names of grand 
purposes, need only be mentioned to cail up 
itsi myriads of striving hosts. Alexander the 
Conqueror—ambition his god, to conquer his 
aim. Napoleon, whose restless energies hur- 
ried him on like some flaming meteor to bis 
last brilliant, if death struggle though it be; 
whose iron will brooked no obstacles; whose 
ambition had no equal and no shadow. With 
a name that chilled all Europe, an army whose 
tread echoed from frozen Polar seas to balmy 
Mediterranean shores, or shook to the centre 
the thrones of the civilized world, Napoleon 
had a purpose to which his mighty soul bowed 
subservient, to free his country, overthrow the 
powers of the Eastern hemisphere—ambition 
to feel upon his brow the weight of the Cesars’ 
crown. Wesay, whatever his aim of consistent, 
unwavering self-advancement, or unbounded, 
unparalleled patriotism, there was work enough 
to call out the lion’s latent powers and show 
himself God’s grandest handiwork—a man. 
And although he spent his last years in defeat 
in lonely exile on the storm-beaten isle of St. 
Helena, we can but admire the haughty disdain 
of danger and indifference to perils which 
marked the earnest life of this mighty man. 

But I am sadly digressing. This is no pane- 
gyric of the worldly grand, only as ensamples 
to show us 

“We can make our lives sublime, 
And in dying leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time,” 
each one with hisaim and work as God assigned 
him. Howard, the well-doer of mankind, felt 
no thrill perhaps at hollow sounding, worldly 
applause; he worked only with his heart for 
good. Raphael, the king of painters, with his 
life of art; and, gliding on down through 
memory’s hall, lo! a female form, a minister- 
ing angel with her life of purpose and work, 
Florence Nightingale, quitting her home of 
luxury and ease for stormy Crimean scenes, 
claim no place among the aimless, heedless 
crowd of life. 

Yet we need not search the annals of history 
and gather up names familiar as fame itself, 
while in each circle of society, around each 
fireside, at our own hearth stones, lives are 
counting time by heart throbs, strong with 





purposes of good. Alas! ofevil? A celebrated 
writer, De Stael, once said each error of her 
life brought its disaster ; so with all. Methinks 
each purpose, strong with good—unwavering, 
untiring—brings its panacea to brave hearts; 
and each feeble, weak, unworthy one sinking 
beneath the test of temptation reaps his reward. 
The reckless, heedless, squandering life’s 
golden days on folly’s fiight for pleasures al- 
ways on the wing, reaps, too, his peculiar har- 
vest, feeble and precarious as his own life. 
Lights and shadows flicker before the stereo- 
typed gaze of each struggling pilgrim of life, and 
why not? Ease is not life’scrown. Veterans 
of a hard-fought cause win more glory, and so 
withthe noble of life. There are no renegades 
to the work which lies out before them, but 
ever appears the earnest, steadfast purpose 
which urges man onward and upward until the 
hoped-for happiness of heaven is attained. 





eo 
TAKEN WING. 


BY ANNA LINDEN. 





Has the darling escaped from your holding? 
Has the birdling unfolded its wings, 
And vanished away from your presence 
As vanish earth’s beautiful things? 
Like the rapturous glow of the sunset, 
Like the rainbow that arches the sky, 
Like the flowers of fragrance and beauty 
That bloom but to wither and die. 


Have you, in your desolate longing, 
With pitiful pleading ard cries, 
Looked down to the grave in your anguish 
And up to the vault of the skies? 
Still reaching, and asking, and calling, 
In wearisome sorrow and pain, 
As if it might give to your holding 
The form of your darling again. 


You ask why the hand of the spoiler 
Should touch with his mildew, and blight 
The bud that was sweetly unfolding 
As fair as the jewels of night. 
Or why he should touch with his fingers 
The tender and delicate springs, 
That gave to the innocent spirit 
Its strange and invisjble wings. 


You heard not the harps of the angels, 
You saw not the visions divine, 

That wooed the sweet soul of the darling 
Away from the sorrows of time ; 

From life, with its pain and its anguish, 
Its trials, temptation, ard sin; 

So the gates of the city were opened 
And the little one beckoned within. 





Ir is worthy of notice that, while second 
thoughts are best in matters of judgment, first 
thoughts are always to be preferred in matters 
that relate to morality. 

DEPEND upon yourself; riding upon the 
shoulders of another is dangerous and foolish. 
If you are not cast off into a disagreeable place, 
you might be let down in a very ugly manner, 
when you least expect it. 
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A DECIDED NEGATIVE. 





BY H. VICKERY DUMONT. 





“An! The women are a slippery element. 
In these days it would be refreshing to get a 
decided negative, the fashion being to say YES, 
and, if convenient, jilt a fellow afterwards.’’ 

They thought that he could never have been 
in love, or that he must have been ignomini- 
ously jilted; but of course both suppositions 
were entirely wrong. He had fancied himself 
in love very often, and had as yet never met 
with the fate which he foolishly asserted was 
socommon. What he said it for, Iam sure he 
could not himself tell, unless by the oddity of 
the speech he hoped to gain a momentary pres- 
tige among his fellows. People often do get 
tired of the beaten track in common conversa- 
tion, and risk saying a foolish thing for the 
sake of going off by themselves. 

Lud Rogers was just sufficiently blasé to en- 
joy such notoriety ; but alas! for poor Lud, his 
enjoyment was destined to be of short duration. 

Young Leaman heard the brief oration, 
thought it worth remembering, and being in 
that delightful stage of puppyism, when to de- 
preciate his superiors in the genus homo was of 
itself a pleasure, he repeated it with variations 
to Bertha Courtland. Of course he could not 
have found a more effective audience. Bertha 
was young and enthusiastic enough to under- 
take the thankless task of defending herspecies, 
so, in a state of lady-like wrath, she arched her 
splendid brows over Mr. Rogers’ “‘ unqualified 
impertinence.”’ 

“Really, our alluring sex ought to feel grate- 
ful to this ‘Daniel come to judgment,’”’ she 
said, scornfully. While thus encouraged, Mr. 
Leaman added to the variations, until at last 
Ludlow Rogers and his ill-timed cynicism stood 
out in frightful enormity before Bertha Court- 
land’s eyes. 

At intervals throughout the following day 
she thought of it, and when the unusual pros- 
pect of a lonely evening dawned upon her, she 
recommenced her analysis. 

“Tf I were only a Circe, that could charm 
him on to love me, and then when he began 
the invariable eulogy, wither him by my scorn 
and sarcasm, what a glorious revenge it would 
be,”’ she thought, as she stood before her dress- 
ing-table piling up the coronal of her golden 
brown hair. ‘‘I wonder if I will ever meet 
him in society, and whether he will ask for an 
introduction.”’ 

She was the only daughter and heiress of 
Arthur Courtland, Esq. His father was Judge 
Rogers, of Philadelphia ; nothing could be more 
probable than that they should meet, and so 
she wondered and planned until a servant en- 
tered. 

“Gentleman in the drawing-room, Miss 
Courtland.” 





Bertha let her golden hair fall from its heavy 
pile, as she asked, ‘‘ Who is the gentleman? 
Didn’t he send his card ?”’ 

““No, Miss Courtland, he just said, ‘All at 
home this evening?’ and walked in past me 
as if he knew the way.” 

‘*Who can it be?’’ She arranged her won- 
drous tresses with renewed vigor, gave a part- 
ing glance at the tall cheval glass, and wending 
her way down the wide staircase and along the 
stately hall, stood in the rose-flushed reception- 
room a queenly-looking girl in black velvet 
and lace. 

A gentleman, a tall, handsome fellow, arose 
at her entrance. ‘Miss Courtland, I think?’’ 

A stately bow from Bertha. 

“T am Mr. Rogers, and must at the offset 
apologize for my intrusion, or rather hasten to 
explain my stupid error. I started to call on 
my sister, Mrs. Vining, and mistook your house 
for hers. It is next door, I believe, and I am 
as yet so unused to your streets, that I make a 
great many mistakes. This, however, crowns 
them all, and still I hope you ’ll pardon me.”’ 

‘“* A very natural mistake for a stranger, and 
most excusable.’’ She bowed with grave cour- 
tesy as she spoke. Her voice was politely even, 
but I think he must have seen some animosity 
lurking in her eyes, for with all due celerity he 
bowed himself to the hall. 

Bertha was left alone in the reception-room 
to think over her shade of an adventure, and 
to quell the rising thought. ‘1 wish I hadn't 
heard that about him, for I really like his looks. 
I wonder what his cynical lordship thinks of 
me?” and then she glanced at her reflection in 
the pier-glass. A slight, graceful figure, slen- 
der swan-like throat, dim golden hair, oval 
face, and sucheyes! Deep, shining, chameleon, 
| azure blue naturally, in the shade gleaming 
| gray, sparkling black in excitement. With 
such a face and such eyes, what could he think 
of her but that she was wondrously lovely? 
‘Perhaps, even yet,’’ she thought, shame- 
facedly to herself, ‘‘Fate may bestow upon me 
the weapons of revenge.’”’ 

Just then the door-bell rang, and the servant 
brought in a note. 


Dear BerTHa: Lud says that you are 
alone this evening. If so, will you accept an 
informal invitation, and spend a few hours 
with us? Come in m as you are, the minute 
you receive this, and oblige 

Yours, sincerely - ADA VINING. 

At first “dear Bertha” was angry at Lud for 
taking so much upon himself, but by and by 
she concluded to accept the invitation. So she 
went in, found pretty Mrs. Vining very much 
amused at her brother’s adventure, and her 
brether ready to receive a formal] introduction 
with an easy self-assurance that, to say the 
least, annoyed her. 

She had been “out” only one season, and 
in that time had been more admired for her 
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queenly grace, more reverenced afar off for 
her stately hauteur than any belle that for 
years had appeared in the giddy vortex. 

Surely Mr. Rogers could not be aware of the 
fact, or he would not assume such an almost 
condescending air, would not listen with such 
polite indifference to her graceful platitudes, 
or bend with such an unmoved face over the 
piano as her melodious voice filled the room 
with the harmonious echoes of “‘ Adelaide,” or 
soared away in unpronounceable Italian arias. 
She changed her fancy then, swept the keys of 
Steinway’s grand pianoforte, and broke into 
the plaintive melody of the “Land o’ the 
Leal.” 

“Thank you, Miss Courtland!” His face 
was very radiant now. “At the risk of dis- 
gracing my taste forever, I’ll boldly assert 
that your last selection is my favorite style of 
music. Perhaps owing to the same principle 
that is carried throughout our whole lives. We 
admire the grandeur of the incomprehensible, 
but turn with re‘ief to what we know and 
love.” 

“I don’t think I quite understand you, Mr. 
Rogers. It seems to me that music, even in 
the abstract, is never incomprehensidle. Your 
principle may apply to outside things, but I 
really think its bearing upon music is very in- 
direct.” 

“Do you? Iam sorry my theory meets with 
your disapprobation, but not being musical my- 
self, perhaps I did flounder a little.” 

Bertha, calmly triumphant, allowed her fin- 
gers to wander idly over the keys, as she re- 
plied. ‘*Musiec always seems to me to be a 
little world by itself, removed from the idle 
theory and troublesome metaphysics that dis- 
turb us here below. For they are disturbing. 
I like to accept life as a beautiful reality, and 
let metaphysics alone.” 

**Most ladies do,” he said, laughing care- 
lessly. ‘‘ They are content to accept life as a 
beautiful reality, they themselves being a part 
of it.” 

“Ah! So he isn’t content to vent his sar- 
casm among his club companions,’”’ Bertha 
thought, and, folding her jewelled fingers 
quietly, she turned from the piano and looked 
him in the face. 

“ Accepting your verdict for the sake of ar- 
gument, may I ask a question in return? How 
far superior are the ‘lords of creation?’ They 
do not say that such is their acceptation of life, 
but they act it. A woman of position, of 
wealth, may have aspirations and vague long- 
ings, but the by-laws of society, so-called, effect- 
ually bar their fulfilment, keeps her down in 
her place, as its vocabulary says. Men, on the 
other hand, have no such difficulties. They 
are free as the very air they breathe, and they 
use their freedom by enjoying life to the very 
uttermost. Then, in case of a dlasé sensation, 
vent their crude sarcasm upon the weaker sex, 


| point out their inefficiencies, their weaknesses, 

happily forgetful that were we all weighed in 
the balance they themselves might be found 
wanting.”’ 

I doubt if, in the whole course of his petted 
life, Ludlow Rogers had ever so really and 
truly admired a woman as he at that moment 
admired Bertha Courtland. He was arbitrary 
' and slightly vain, but he had a strong, deep 
love for the beautiful, either in nature or senti- 
ment. 

‘*Forgive me, Miss Courtland,’’ he said, ex- 
tending his hand, ‘‘and henceforth number me 
; as one of your converts. I agree with you 
heartily and unreservedly, and thank you most 
sincerely for opening my eyes to an undeniable 
fact. We do forget that 
“** Life is real, life is earnest.’” 

Bertha liked him so much. She was an en- 
| thusiastic girl on some points, and this frank 
candor was one of them. It was a relief to 
| really talk after being surfeited with platitudes 
| so long. She liked him very, very much ; but 
| still her purpose was clear before her. No en- 
| thusiasm, no mere emotion should shake her 
| from it. 

They met very often after that. Night after 
| night he might be seen leaning over her at the 
opera, or threading the mazy waltz to Strauss’s 
divinest inspirations. Day after day he watched 
for the golden hair, for a glimpse of the sweet 
face on the fashionable premenades. He 
walked beside her, drove beside, or, if the wea- 
ther were unpropitious, wended his way to the 
brown-stone front next door to Mrs. Vining’s. . 
Then he hung enraptured over the piano in 
the little rose-flushed room, or she toying with 
pretty wools, would lift her bewildering eyes 
and ask Mr. Rogers to read to her while she 
finished those slippers for papa. Sometimes 
she left him to make his own selections from 
“Owen Meredith,” Tennyson, Longfellow, 
and once he read the whole grand legend of 
Sintram. 

Mr. Courtland liked him—the reader, I mean 
—liked better still his very evident penchant 
for the fair, stately Bertha. But Bertha her- 
self! Who could ever fathom Bertha? At 
last, however, it—mysterious pronoun by 
which I escape the odious word jlirtation— 
came to an end. 

Lud came in one morning, a shadow on his 
handsome face. Bertha looked up, and seeing 
that something was coming, asked no ques- 
tions, till he began. “I’m going home to- 
morrow.” 

She had been prepared for this for a long 
time. ‘Indeed? It must be a premature de- 
cision?” 

“It is not a decision of mine at all. Itisa 
necessity. My father is ill, and though not 
dangerous, has sent a telegram for me. Other- 
wise of course you know that I would be con- 
tent to linger here indefinitely.’ 
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* You will not return, very soon, I suppose ?’’ 
No trembling, no emotion in her clear voice. 

“T will not except on one condition.” 

The golden and purple wool over which she 
bent became more intensely interesting. He, 
with his strong hands, pushed the fleecy moss 
aside. 

“Do you want to know what that one con- 
dition is?” 

She looked up fearlessly. 
it already.” 

“And you will be my wife, Bertha, won’t 
you?” 

Her hour of triumph had come, her espousal 
of her sex’s wrongs; but her anticipation of 
pleasure was not quite realized, as she an- 
swered :— 

**No, decidedly nofY When a gentleman se- 
lects his club for asserting that in these days 
young ladies merely say YES for the pleasure 
of afterwards refusing; that for his part he 
would feel refreshed to meet with a decided 
negative; I like the pleasure of refreshing 
him.”” She had expected that her speech would 
have the effect of making him plead more ear- 
nestly, that he would humbly acknowledge his 
error, and then endeavor to find grace in her 
eyes ; but instead of that he merely arose from 
his seat, and for a moment stood before her. 

‘No more, Miss Courtland, please. When a 
man asks a woman to become his wife, and 
offers her his undivided love, he can offer no 
higher proof of his esteem. No true woman 
would select such a time as a fitting oppor- 
tunity for avenging any fancied wrong, for in 
this case the wrong is entirely fancied; and 
more than that, Miss Courtland, a true woman, 
such as I imagined you were, would never have 
lowered herself to enact such revenge. You 
did it for my good, I presume. Well, in part- 
ing from you with open eyes, I can only pity 
any poor blinded successor that may be the 
next victim of your philanthropical scheme.” 

Another moment and he was gone. Bertha 
was left alone in the middle of the room, while 
anguished in the tumult of her own miserable 
thoughts. Herrevenge was so mean, so trivial, 
and she loved him! She loved him with her 
whole heart, and soul, and strength. She could 
not call him back, she could not throw herself 
upon his merey. He despised her, he mistrust- 
ed her, he went away gladly from her presence. 
His wounded, deadened love would take the 
form of ambition. Latent energy would be 
awakened. Men would arise and call him 
great, and she—ah! she could only 
“ Watch the distance as it grew, 

And love him better than he knew.” 

Lud went away the next morning and Mrs. 
Vining accompanied him. Bertha watched 
them through the lace curtains of her own 
room, and felt her heart sinking, slowly sink- 
ing, as she saw the smile with which he assisted 
Ada into the carriage, the affected horror of 


‘*No, for I know 








his face as he placed Baby Vining beside her 
mother, then jumped gaily in, looking as care- 
lessly at the Courtland mansion as if he had 
never entered it. 

Bertha turned slowly away from the window. 

“She took up the burden of life again, 

Saying only ‘It might have been.’” 
Society had its claims on her after that, and she 
satisfied society. Talked and laughed, danced 
and flirted as if no shadow had ever ruffled her 
pepularity. Even to her own heart she tried 
to say she didn’t care, but of course the effort 
was a failure, her heart being the repository of 
all the vague longings and fierce regrets that 
beset her almost hourly. 

An indefinite number of successors took the 
place of the departed Mr. Rogers. Miss Court- 
land smiled upon them all, and before the 
season was over had the “hardest name’’ of 
all the reigning flirts. She didn’t care for that, 
however. She had said once and believed al- 
ways that flirting was the lowest use a woman 
could make of the talents her God had given 
her; but theory and practice does not always 
go hand in hand, and now, outwardly at least, 
Miss Courtland gloried in the list of “fallen.” 

Girls hated her. To a certain extent they 
always do hate a contemporary, that is, the re- 
cipient of more attention, more adulation than 
themselves. Aytoun recognized the fact and 
said :— 

*“ A fairer face, a higher place, 
More worship, more applause, 
Will make a woman loath her friend, 

Without a deadlier cause.” 
Bertha recognized it in her own experience, 
and smiled at the recognition. To her the 
amusement was like some sparkling wine, en- 
livening at the time, lasting, depressing in its 
effects. 

Mrs. Vining returned, and from time to time 
there floated upon Bertha a rumor of Lud 
Rogers’ rising fame. In the bar he was looked 
upon as authority ; in politics, despite his youth, 
men respected him. The mystic ranks of lite- 
rature he invaded, always meeting with com- 
plete success, 

Ah, well! She was his inspiration. 
in her humiliation that was a comfort. 

At last spring wore itself away, summer ar- 
rived, and with it the Saratoga season. Miss 
Courtiand drew largely upon her father’s well- 
filled purse, saw that an elaborate wardrobe was 
prepared, and then chaperoned by a widowed 
aunt, she started for the campaign. Of course 
the gentlemen were delighted to see her. She 
was well established by this time, and stepped 
naturally into her place of pre-eminent belle- 
ship. 

“Who is here?” she asked, the evening of 
her arrival, as she swept along the verandah 
leaning on Gerald Ryder’s arm. 

“ Couldn’t begin to tell,” he answered. “But 
as your question probably refers to the gentle- 
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men portion, I’ll do my best. There are the 
usual set—Dalton, Mannerly, Joe Clifford, but 
Lud Rogers is the lion. There he is now, com- 
ing along with Miss Gracy. It is on-dit that 
they are engaged, for she was our belle before 
Miss Courtland came.”’ 

She was too faint to thank him for the com- 
pliment, escape was all she wanted. ‘It feels 
damp, take me in, please,’’ she said, quickly ; 
and in mute dismay he obeyed. Then she 
went u» to her own room and thought—thought 
over all her own past conduct until she grew 
calm, and went down stairs with fixed deter- 
mination on her face. In the hall she met him 
directly, the lion of the day, the man whom 
she had refused nine months before. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Rogers?’’ she said, 
advancing with outstretched hand and a grave 
smile of welcome. 

‘*Miss Courtland! 
pleasure !"’ cool, but friendly. 
markable in his manner. 

“Have you been here long, Miss Courtland ?” 

“No; I only came this morning.”’ 

*Yoa have arrived at the acme of gayety 
then. Are you going to the ball-room ?”’ 

**No; Lam looking for my aunt.” 

‘Will you take my arm? Perhaps I can 
assist you in your search.”’ 

Five minutes after they were strolling on the 
verandah, and Bertha was saying :— 

“I have heard of your success, Mr. Rogers. 
Will you allow me to congratulate you ?”’ 

“Thank you! but to me congratulations 
seem like mockery until some pinnacle of fame 
is reached. And I, as yet, am only on the 
road.” 

“Yes; but when you are once fairly started 
on the road the ascent is easy. May I go fur- 
ther, and congratulate you on a happier event, 
which I hear is to take place?” 

“You refer to my reported marriage with 
Miss Gracy. No, you may not congratulate 
me ; if it were true, which it is not, congratula- 
tions from your lips would be mere mockery.’’ 

He thought of her then? In a moment the 
girl beside him was standing still, her face re- 
vealed in the still moonlight was passionately 
pleading, her eyes mutely imploring, the two 
beautiful white hands were clasped together 
on his arm. 

“‘T want to tell you,” she said, “‘and I want 
you to listen to me. It hurts my pride, but 
even that Ican bear. You despise me, I know, 
and I deserve it; but oh! I have suffered for 
my folly. I wanted to be heroic, and I thought 
it would be a lesson to you. I thought you 
would say something more, and that then I 
would relent. I never imagined you would 
leave me as you did."’ 

Have you been expecting that he would re- 
main to the last a model hero, and in a cold 
and lordly manner disdain the gift she offered, 
the precious gift of self? Alas! for your ex- 


This is an unexpected 
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pectations, they meet with disappointment of 
the blankest nature. She put herself on his 
mercy and his mercy was love. He did not 
put her from him, he took her into his life for- 
ever more. They buried their mutual follies 
in the grave of the past and began a new fu- 
ture, a happier, truer future than ever they 
had dreamed of. 


— eS 
ABOUT THAT “MORAL UNIVERSE.” 
BY MILICENT DANA. 


Susan! Sue Chestnutwood!!! Are you 
actually verdant enough to suppose there 
such a thing as a ‘‘ Moral Universe?’ Have 
| you lived in this world all your life, so far, and 
| don’t know any better than that? Truly, your 
| education has been neglected! The “scales of 
| darkness’’ have not yet fallen from your eyes, 
and in pity let me enlighten you. There’s no 
such thing in this world, whatever there may 
be in others. It’s a nonentity. The very idea 
is preposterous! Not that there are not some 
very good and respectable people in the world, 
like you and me for instance, but a ‘‘ Moral 
Universe!’ angels and ministers of grace! it’s 
actually laughable. That this drinking, swear- 
ing, gambling, racing, ‘‘ woman-righting’’ con- 
vention of people should be supposed to have 
anything moralabout them. Don’t you believe 
every mother’s son of them would just as soon 
steal his neighbor’s chickens as not, if there 
was no prospect of being caught at it? Isaw 
a man take—of course he only “‘ took’’—a hand- 
ful of peanuts from an old woman’s stand once, 
when she was looking another way. And your 
‘dearest John’’ or mine would do the same, I 
dare say, if they got hungry and didn’t “ hap- 
pen to have” any “change.” 

I tell you what it is, my dear, I sometimes 
wonder if heaven isn’t an imaginary something 
held out to us, as we would hold out a stick of 
candy to a baby, to keep us good, for if it isn’t, 
where do all the angels come from? I know 
just five people who stand a chance of becom- 
ing such when they ‘“‘shuifle off this mortal 
coil,’’ and no more. 

The best minister I ever heard preach, for- 
got (?) to pay a little street boy for holding 
his horse for half an hour, while he took me 
around a certain navy-yard. But then minis- 
ters are proverbially poverty-stricken, and 
perhaps he too didn’t have any “change.” 
Moreover, he might have just been writing 
a powerful ‘“sarmon,’’ and thought he had 
thereby done his duty by the human race. In- 
deed, the more I reflect on the subject, the 
more excellent reasons I find for the course of 
the ‘‘reverend divine.’’ But nevertheless, 
Susan, I still ery, Moral Universe, indeed! 
When there are no Mrs. Woodhulls left on the 
face of the earth, you may talk about it, and 
I’li—listen. 
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THE world of gossip shook its head oracularly 
when it heard that Allison Edwards and Dora 
Steele were engaged. Engaged to marry—to 
help one another over the rough places of 
life’s journey; to guard one another against 
its pitfalls ; to help one another in striving for 
the fair heights of Beatitude. Is it not for this 
the world marries? To illumine with sunshiny 
hope the dark places? to guild with the sun- 
shine of faith the threatening clouds of diffi- 
culty? to bridge the chasms of gloomy failures 
with the strong spans of mutual charity? Is it 
not for this the world marries? that wedded 
hands and hearts may build up lofty cathedrals 
of soul, that the Divine love may come down 
and dwell therein? 

Or is it that too often sense throttles the fair 
spirit which raises humanity above brutehood, 
and takes forcible possession of the will? 
That Esau again and again bars his birthright 
for the pottage mess of sensualism? That Eve 
again and again is driven from her paradise of 
peace into the dark region of unknown perils 
by the flaming sword of ambition ? 

Allison Edwards was not one of that im- 
mense class of young men whom the world 
calls ‘‘good fellows.’’ His habits were not 
convivial, nor was his temperament such as to 
make him readily soluble with the mass of 
humanity. Rather was he too strongly indi- 
vidualized for agreeable promiscuous associa- 
tions, standing in an isolation of selfhood, as 
massive trees by spreading strong roots be- 
neath the earth secure to themselves immunity 
from neighborly aggression. One look into 
his strangely shadowed eyes, one glance at the 
classic nose so often given to unaccountable 
dilations, one glimpse of the sensitive mouth, 
would give the most casual observer hints not 
to intrude too rashly within the range of his 
personality. Nature had made him proud and 
reticent; habit had so rooted and grounded 
him in pride and reserve that no visible foliage 
or fresh fruit of sentiment and feeling adorned 
his character for the world. 

He was, indeed, rather a mystery to the so- 
cial world, a mystery that baffled all specula- 
tion. At one time it was whispered that he 
was of Indian descent; that an infusion of 
savage blood gave that peculiar gloom to the 
color of his eyes ; that an aboriginal kingliness 
far back in his ancestry was the secret of his 
commanding form and unyielding taciturnity 
of manner. Others again not finding the mys- 
tery solved by given physical conditions and 
material conjunctions of cireumstances, argued 
that he had been either guilty of some crime 
or crossed in love. So often does the smoke 
of a life’s holocaust seem like a cloud of sin in 
the sight of the unwise world. 





Edwards had been only a few months tin 
Shabona, yet it was already known to the vik 
lagers that he lived in a style surpassing thetr 
simple habits, and that he always kept a gene- 
rous deposit at his banker’s. But nobody 
welcomed him to home firesides, till finally the 
Elwood girls, who had seen many a bow of 
promise pale in the matrimonial horizon, be- 
thought themselves of the rich stranger. 
Twenty-nine and thirty-one, when beni by 
matrimonial proclivities out of all symmetrical 
growth, are not at a loss for expedients. So it 
happened that by a début at the Elwoods’ 
party, Allison Edwards became a segment of 
the first social circle of Shabona. 

So foreign to his nature seemed an atmosphere 
of gayety that it was strange he should seek 
society, yet he did. Not often conversing, 
save in terse sentences and monosyllabic re- 
sponses, he was as constant as the veriest 
butterfly of fashion in his attendance upon the 
festivities of the village. The girls by slow 
degree disecvered that his mind was encircled 
by a breadth of culture which in its limitations 
was far beyond their most ambitious outreach- 
ings. Men, too, by tardy rewards of sound- 
ings, learned that his experiences of the world 
were varied, and that his intellect was of a 
profundity which their lines did not fathom. 

The second winter of his residence in Sha- 
bona, when he had ceased in some measure to 
be the magnet of sporadic curiosity, the seem- 
ing statue waked to life. Shabonaites had 
grown more accustomed to seeing his grave 
face in their midst, yet seeming as absent in 
spirit as if of another sphere. Therefore was 
it again a surprise when a woman’s fragrant 
breath melted the icy fetters which bound him 
in an Arctic seclusion, and warmed him into 
the life which is born with love. That woman 
was Dora Steele. 

It was a bright January afternoon that came 
to them bearing in its hands, so royally gemmed 
with prism of icicle and irridescence of snow, 
what seemed a crown of happiness, but which 
under its roses hid a cross of sorrow. The 
young people had taken sleighs to drive toa 
neighboring town, there to have a merry dance 
and supper, then a moonlight ride home. AL 
lison Edwards was one of the party, but true 
to his monastic instincts, he invited no lady to 
share his cutter, but drove over alone. As he 
passed the large swan-shaped sleigh which 
carried a goodly number of the party, more 
than one light voice caught up his name in 
tone of wonder. 

““Why in the world that grave and reverend 
seignior accepts every invitation, bears his part 
of the expense of every entertainment, with 
no visible interest or pleasure in excitement 
and jollity, is more than I can imagine,”’ said 
Annabel Messer. 

“Oh, he’s either searching for some tropical 
hemisphere of soul to reduce to a temperate 
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agreeability his own frigid one, or he is hiding 
himself in light thut the demons of darkness 
may not clutch him,” said Will Brown, whose 
literary explorations were largely in the equa- 
torial and effervescent latitudes. 

“More like he is bilious,’’ came from Alice 
Henderson, out from an immense wrap of buf- 
falo robes. 

“Oh, I do so like a tinge of mystery in a 

man’s manner!” chimed in Dora Steele, from 
out the misty envelopings of her snow-white 
nubia. “It is worth a dozen commonplace 
love affairs to have a tragical wooer with un- 
fathomable eyes and a secret grief playing on 
his vitals like the vulture on thingumbob in 
mythology. I wonder if he wouldn’t smite 
his noble brow with clenched fist and whisper, 
sepulchrally, ‘Maiden, be mine, or receive the 
curse of a son of Tantribogus?’ Now be sure 
some of you to introduce him to me, or I’ll be 
mad.”’ 
What dire calamity was embryonic in that 
threat I cannot say, yet I know that many 
elear-brained girls have lunacy in incipient 
form, if their own tongues play them not 
false. But that that disaster did not lay in 
wait for Dora is to be inferred from the fact 
that when Mr. Edwards’s cutter sped home- 
ward at midnight, she shared it with him, for 
she was in the habit of doing just what she 
pieased to do, and all the ethereal powers of 
destiny which actuate and impel palpable 
forces seemed to be in league with her. 

She had one of those vitally effluent tem- 
peraments which radiate a perfect halo of fas- 
cinations about themselves. Her atmosphere 
was fatal to the self-poise of those masculine 
temperaments which are rooted in sensuous- 
ness, whose will is not guided by a regnant in- 
tellect or a dominant spirituality. She had so 
many rare charms of face and form, such su- 
perb health, such a bewildering attractiveness 
of manner, the reflection of her marvellous 
physical perfection, that a man’s vision must 
be clear; he must see with the eyes of the soul 
as well as of the body to detect the coarse 
grain of the potter’s clay which seemed so like 
translucent china. 

Her temperament was one which makes a 
woman a siren, luring men to worship her with 
a love which is of the earth earthy. A tem- 
perament which creates Cleopatras and Ninons, 
one which subordinates the ideal to the mate- 
rial, the divine to the carnal, the soul to the 
body. And this concentration of magnetic 
influences was brought to bear upon Allison 
Edwards with beguiling glances and entrancing 
smiles, till the man of flesh, deaf to warnings 
from the man of soul, foreswore his spiritual 
allegiance and revelled in the glamour of 
beauty. Yet not wholly deaf, for oftentimes 
when away from the mesmeric influences of her 
presence the calm voice of the inward monitor 
would remind him of her coarse habits of ex- 





| pression, her too evident obliquity of moral 
| perceptions, her Oriental extravagance of hy- 
| perbole in assertion, till he would almost curse 


the fate which brought his orbit and hers to 
intersection ; for as her intellect was not of the 
crystalline kind through which the soul has 
unobstructed vision, she lacked that divination 
which reads the thoughts of others, and she 
did not know that her falsehoods betrayed 
themselves, or that her slangy speech grated 
upon cultivated ears. Yet the very next time 
Allison was subjected to her subtle magnetism, 
he forgot ali, everything, save an absorbing 
passion of love for the beautiful girl who so 
evidently adored him. 

So the weeks and months went on till the 
sweet summer kissed the earth, and it an 
swered with vivid blush of June roses. Then 
the figurative head of Shabona shook oracu- 
larly, for it was announced that Mr. Edwards 
and Dora Steele were engaged. 

One day when the skies flooded the world 
with gossamer-filtered sunshine, Allison called 
to bid Dora a temporary farewell. He had 
been suddenly called to the city on business 
which might detain him from home two weeks, 
possibly three. As he held her hand in fare- 
well pressure, entreating her to write him 
every day, her tender eyes looked up at him 
with such a world of regret at the parting, that 
he realized himself her most abject slave, pow- 
erless for aught but her bidding. But she only 
said :— 

““Good-by, dearest! don’t stay any longer 
than is necessary ;’’ and he pressed a kiss upon 
her forehead in an ardor of affection which 
made him quite forget that a few moments be- 
fore, when he had told her of his contemplated 
absence, she had harrowed his sense of fitness 
by exclaiming, ‘Oh, dear! isn’t that too pla- 
guy mean ?” 

But down in the city out of her range of 
magic he remembered it, with innumerable 
other evidences of a coarse-fibred nature. And 
he almost gnashed his teeth with anger that 
his betrothed should so militate against the re- 
finement of dignity which hedged in his ideal 
woman. He even wondered if he should not 
some time grow to hate a woman, even his 
wife, the overflow of whose thoughts was ever 
in vulgar forms of expression. 

He was in the whirl of excited meditations 
on this theme when a letter was handed him, 
the first he had ever received from her. The 
envelope bore in graceful characters the super- 
scription, Allison Edwards, Esq., New York 
City, but he paused a moment as he read its 
address, to wonder what fantastic vagary had 
led her into such a breach of elegant propriety. 
Then he read as follows :— 

“SHABONA, Aug. 19th. 

“Dear Att: You wonder, I suppose, why I 
have not written to you before, but before you 
boil over, wait to know what I have to excuse 
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me. The reason is just this: My lord, Sir 
poo ogour, has taken up so much of my time 
of late, that I have had hardly time for wf 
regular meals when he is not here. I will tell 
you all about him when you come, for come 
you will, of course. The wedding is to be a 
rand affair, and all the kin on hand. I shall 
ave a long story to tell you about this little 
affair, how famously I’ve played my cards, how 
I’ve sighed at him and smiled at him, looked 
up with trusting tenderness and looked down 
th tender shyness. Oh, dear! I had a hard 
job, and it has worn on me, quite taken away 
my appetite ; in fact, and you know that when 
my appetite wanes I’m a used-up Meer ge F 
But it will pay me, for although a horrid old 
bach—thirty if he’s a day—he is a good catch 
even if he is ‘bilious.’ Mr. Wendte, the 
banker, says he must be worth seventy thou- 
sand dollars, and you know me well enough to 
feel sure that I won’t be long a poor dress- 
maker when I can gafn juxury by marrying 
Allison Edwards.” 


The letter extended over another sheet, but 
he read no more. The perplexed look with 
which he had been reading’ changed into an 
agonized rigidity and pallor, the Laocoon in the 
embrace of the hideous Python. He seemed 
like a man who would shriek, but he did not. 
He merely gasped, ‘‘O God! deceived again. 
Has the old wound only grown over to be re- 
opened by another stab? Woman, woman! is 
there no truth, no honor to ennoble your 
beauty?” then bowed his head upon his hands 
and was silent. 

He had seen through the mistake which 
brought him this revelation of Dora’s consum- 
mate duplicity just as he read the last line. 
An instantaneous flash of intuition showed 
him that she had written two letters, one to 
himself and at the same time one to Alice Hen- 
derson, at Bath. By that seeming strange fa- 
talism of chance by which the good Lord often 
brings the machinations of the wicked to 
naught, she had directed each envelope to the 
wrong person. 

For hours he sat in his chair, scarcely chang- 
ing his position ; but when the gray heralds of 
the coming night filled the room he aroused 
himself. Calmly he inclosed Dora’s letter in 
a larger envelope, simply writing upon and in- 
closing a slip of paper :— 

“T have nothing.to say but farewell. ei 

And truth compels me to say that when it 
was gone he felt, not devastated, as one through 
whose life the tempest and whirlwind had 
swept, but even almost relieved. For he was 
beyond the reach of her serpent-like fascina- 
tions, his reason, his will had regained their 
normal supremacy ard put into bondage the 
lower man, which had had a transitory reign. 
He looked back even already upon his thral- 
dom with loathing, and in sack-cloth and ashes 
of humiliation mourned his downfall from the 
high places where intellect and soul wield the 
sceptre of power. 





He decided to make a brief return to Sha- 
bona, to arrange his business for an absence of 
a year, then to leave the town without a meet- 
ing with Dora. Strange that even while he 
scorned her for her deceit, he dared not yet 
trust himself within her bewitching atmo- 
sphere. When it was known at the village 
that he had deserted Dora and Shabona, the 
wise heads shook more meaningly than ever,, 
while triumphant whispers were rife, ‘‘I told 
you so.” 

Months drifted by on the swift current which 
sets ever downward to the ocean of eternity. 
Summer and winter to make a year. Dora 
was Dora Steele no longer, but Dora Brown, 
having wedded her opulence of physical charms 
to Will Brown’s affluence of imagination. She 
had abated her price somewhat after Allison’s 
defection, and in lieu of his thousands had con- 
sented to accept Will’s few hundreds a year. 

They were boarding at the village hotel, and 
here it was that Allison met them upon his re- 
turn from Europe, just fourteen months after 
his somewhat abrupt departure. He came back 
with the calm assurance that he had outgrown 
the power of his former delirium ; he was strong 
in faith to keep down the weakness that had 
intoxicated him with love, he believed that now 
he could meet Dora with an armor of reserve 
impenetrable to all her blandishments. 

She was more beautiful than ever, and the 
influence of her beauty made her more than 
ever the focus of converging admiration. She 
had also improved greatly in her manner of 
conversation since her marriage, having sup- 
pressed almost entirely her propensity for a 
riotous habit of speech, abandoned her lavish 
use of slang. So that now she seemed a rad 
antly beautiful woman, whose sparkling ele- 
gance was tempered by a tender pensiveness, 
which was a triumph of high art, although it 
seemed a halo of sweet loneliness about her. 
Allison felt so strong against her witcheries, 
that from his watch-towers of pride and reserve 
he reviewed with disgust the field where his 
manhood had suffered so ignoble a defeat. 

Strange fatuity of human nature, that it 
throws itself again and again before the tempta- 
tion that again and again has been its con- 
queror. Strange spiritual epilepsy that com- 
pels one again and again to fall before the 
Juggernaut which has other times crushed it. 
Strange that enfranchised subjects of a sove- 
reignty of sense will again venture within the 
realm of their degraded serfdom. 

Allison had such an intuitive contempt for 
craft and subtlety of mental habit, that Dora 
seemed to him so far beneath his plane of 
spiritual development as to be almost out of 
his reach of vision. But he forgot that the 
human temple has its base in the physical, as 
well as its spires reaching heavenward from 
the spiritual, and that the base has its immuta- 
ble laws of construction as well as the spires. 
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He forgot that physical law made Dora’s rare 
affluence of blonde vitality as powerful a mag- 
net for his nervous-melancholic temperament, 
as ever was loadstone to needle. That only a 
mighty exercise of will, directed by a reason 
which no art could blindfold, could save him 
even now from another triumph of body over 
soul. 

He met her first at the dinner-table. He had 
often wondered what would be the circum- 
stances of that first meeting, and if they would 
meet as entire strangers or as casual acquaint- 
ances. He did not wonder long after Dora 
entered the dining-room and took her seat 
beside her husband, very near to him. How 
lovely she was in her delicate dove-colored 
Thibet, trimmed with velvet of the same color, 
and brightened by a large blue bow fastening 
her lace collar. Soft blushes, delicate as the 
peachy bloom of an infant's face, flitved up and 
down to the golden rim of her beauty’s crown, 
her abundant hair. Sweet and pure, she looked 
as one of Raphael’s Madonnas, till one could 
almost fancy that the only grossness of carnal 
vision made invisible the blessed cherubs of a 
celestial world which floated in the air about 
her. It would be hard to believe that she had 
tried on every dress in her wardrobe, to be able 
to wear her most effective one for this occasion, 
that she had delayed her entrance into the room 
till she knew Allison would be seated, that she 
might dawn upon him, with just this vision of 
sweetness and purity. She raised her eyes 
shyly as she unfolded her napkin, gave a well- 
feigned start of surprise as her eyes met his, 
then in a musical voice exclaimed :— 

“Why, Mr. Edwards, welcome home again !”’ 

And strange as it may seem, vigilant reason 
and alert pride were impotent to prevent his 
grasping her hand with a pressure which was 
anything but frigid; were helpless to check 
the nervous vibrations which thrilled him 
through and through, as her little hand lay for 
one moment within his own. 

Oh! why did he not fly? Why did he not 
put the only safety of wide distance between 
himself and the enchantress? How dared he 
tarry in that electrical atmosphere which with 
vapor, and mist, and cloud of deceit, could 
apotheosize a mad infatuation into the divine 
semblance of a holy love? In his heart, Alli- 
son knew that Dora was treacherous and full 
of guile, but his bodily sense only told him 
that she was a royal beauty, whose sceptre 
was irresistible, whose power supreme. 

It would be difficult to divine what were 
Dora’s motives in seeking again to weave her 
meshes around her former lover. It may have 
been revenge that he had once escaped her 
snares, or it may have been the overweening 
vanity which ruled her nature, and forced her 
to move her battering rams against the citadel 
of every man’s admiration. But whatever 
they were, she strove not against fate, for it 





was soon evident to her sharpened perceptions 
that he was yielding day by day to her entice- 
ments. He struggled for the deliverance of 
honor as a drowning man would struggle for 
the receding shore, but alas! in vain. De- 
struction lay in ambush for him. Despair, 
hungry for his soul, reached out gaunt fingers 
to clutch him as he sank down, down towards 
a depth from whence is no deliverance. 

In course of time, as their frequency of com- 
panionship became noticed, scandal aroused 
itself and crawled into the light. Whispers 
became ominous, and upon them both fell the 
shadow of suspicion. Village gossip could not 
forget that not two years before, they were 
betrothed lovers, and village gossip overflowed 
with pity for “poor Will Brown.” And Allt- 
son, pity him, you warm-hearted and widely 
merciful! Pity him, for he was tempted, not 
by reason of a depraved nature, but by an ab- 
normal inversion of his faculties, by which the 
lowest gained an ascendency. 

One evening some months after his return 
from Europe, the two stood together within 
the heavy shadows of an upper piazza. They 
stood there hiding themselves from the moon- 
light as if its purity mocked the twilight 
which overshadowed their lives. His arm was 
around her waist, her hand in his, as the 
radiance of the harvest moon crept almost to 
their feet, yet shrank from them as if for 
shame. 

“Dora, my darling!” whispered hein a 
voice only audible enough to taunt silence 
with sound and not words, yet pregnant with 
an intensity of passion which shrieks and 
fierce outcries vere inadequate to express, 
‘‘my love, tell me again that you are mine, 
wholly mine.”’ 

“T am yours, Allison, only yours,” whis- 
pered she. 

“And yet, my darling, you professed to love 
me while you deceived,’’ answered he, con 
scious of a gnawing doubt that even now she 
might be dealing falsely with him. 

“Must I tell you once more that my unfor- 
tunate letter was written in a frolicsome ex- 
travagance, that meant no wrong to you ; that 
I did not mean what I wrote, and that Allie 
Henderson, who knew me se well, would have 
known that my words belied my feelings?” 

“Well,” responded Allison, with a mournful 
vibration in his tones, “though you deceive 
me, though you destroy me for earth and cast 
me down into the pits of eternal torment, yet 
am I mad with an absorbing love for you, my 
queen. Dora,” he said, a few moments later, 
“are your preparations for our departure 
almost complete?” 

‘“« Almost, but we must wait until Will goes 
to New York for goods. It is impossible to 
escape except during his absence, which will 
be next week.”’ 

“Well, let it be then,” responded he, not 
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with exultant voice, as one who had gained a 
victory, but in tones whose inelasticity was 
leaien. ‘Then you will indeed be mine, my 
own sweet, beautiful Dora.” 

A week later, just as autumn leaves heaped 
high the summer’s funeral pyre, and its requiem 
came upon the west wind’s breath, Dora 
Brown stepped from the village depot upon 
the train for New York. A fairy picture she 
was, with her soft complexion, her large violet 
eyes looking so wistfully out upon a world 
which seemed too common and unclean to 
breathe upon her, her tender mouth quivering 
with the expression of a grieving child as the 
crowd jostled her. More than one of the mas- 
culine occupants of the car she entered turned 
to look at her again and again, with a mental 
tribute to her unusual beauty. She seemed a 
true-hearted maiden, whose innocent eyes saw 
the vista of life stretching before her, flower- 
strewed and cloudless. Seemed, for the All- 
seeing knew her to be a crafty woman, hard 
as adamant, and pitiless as death in her selfish 
guile. Even now she goes forth to tear down 
the happiness of one young life, to jeopardize 
the eternal interests of another, and herself to 
look down into the yawning abyss of hell. 

As town after town flitted past her in the 
speedy rush of the train, she grew a little rest- 
less. What should she do, she thought, if by 
any fatal chance she should encounter her 
husband in the city? What excuse could she 
make to him for her unexpected presence? 
What should she do if by any happening she 
should miss meeting Allison? Then her 
smooth brow wove itself in a tissue of frowns 
as she wondered if, after all, she was doing 
wisely (she did not ask if she did honorably) 
in abandoning her husband, respectability, her 
friends, everything, for a man whom it were 
shame tolove. But she did not know love, the 
stainless dove which nestles only in hearts 
swept of selfishness and garnished with noble 
thoughts and lofty aspirations. She knew not 
love, for that which defiled her heart was 
dingy and foul with the uncleanness of buz- 
zards. She wondered if the home Allison had 
described to her in some large city on the con- 
tinent of Europe, where they could hide in the 
crowds, the gaiety, the glitter, and the ease he 
could give her, would compensate her for the 
loss of her good name. She weighed her fair 
fame against wealth, and wealth bore down 
the scales. She grew serene in mind as she 
made sordid calculation that Allison’s money 
could bring her the splendor and ease of life 
from which her husband’s poverty debarred 
her; and she held up her white hand with its 
one plain gold ring, gloating over the costly 
gems which in fancy she saw adorning it. 

At the same time, Allison was alone in the 
same room at his brother’s house, where he 
had received Dora’s letter two years before. 
The pallor and haggardness of age had fallen 


* 








upon him since he stood upon the hotel piazza 


shrinking from the moonlight. He looked as 
if he had battled with fiends till his vital 
forces were sapped, and his spirit was bound 
hand and foot and cast into the bondage of 
everlasting darkness. His brows were knot- 
ted, his lips compressed, his eyes blood-shot 
and almost maniacal, yet were his movements 
sluggish and heavy, as if the fiends had cast 
blocks of ice into his heart, benumbing all his 
bodily functions. 

Very widely divergent in their channel were 
his thoughts from Dora’s. Shame lashed him 
as with scorpions ; pride, from its prestration, 
looked up and mocked him; honor, writhing 
in crucifixion, taunted him. Divided against 
himself, he felt as if his reason were tottering 
to its downfall. One could not but pity him 
as one pities the malefactor who hears the 
blows of the hammers driving aails into his 
scaffold. 

He looked at his watch and saw that there 
were yet five or six hours before Dora would 
reach the city, and great beads of sweat stood 
on his forehead as he realized in how short a 
time the coffin-lid of disgrace would be closed 
upon him forever. Then, like a rushing of 
mountain avalanches, came thoughts of all he 
was abandoning—reputation, integrity, honora- 
ble manhood. He thought of what lay in wait 
for him—regret, humiliation, despair, till he 
shuddered at the price he must pay for the 
love of a woman whom he knew to be, both by 
instinct and habit, opaque with deceit. 

He is out of Dora’s atmosphere now, and his 
higher self rebels against the domination of 
physical temperament ; were he in the sunshine 
of her presence he would yet be blind and in- 
sensible to all but her power. He thought of 
his mother, whose sad eyes from heaven, per- 
haps, watched his struggle ; he thought of the 
pure wife of his brother, who with her innocent 
children passed his door talkative and merry 
over some anticipated pleasure. He shivered 
as if in an Arctic wind as he imagined the con- 
sternation that would fall upon them all, when 
they should hear the story of his sin, the blush 
that would cover them at mention of his name, 
the silence which would finally enshroud 
everything connected with his memory. 

When Dora reached the city she took a car- 
riage and drove at once to the hotel where Al- 
lison had directed her. It had been arranged 
between them that he should call for her there 
after the evening darkness made it less danger- 
ous for them to go to the depot together. The 
southern train which they were to take was to 
leave the depot at half past nine o’clock ; at 
nine he was to call for her. 

She had changed the unobtrusive travelling- 
dress, in which she had journeyed from Sha- 
bona, for a becoming blue merino. Her hair 
was arranged with her consummate taste, 
clinging enough to her face to soften into deli- 
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cacy the just a trifle too round outlines, so that 
she waited his coming with the assurance that 
his eyes would find her a fair, sweet woman, 
whose love was priceless. 

Nine o’clock came, but Allison did not. A 
quarter past, and ler anxiety became intense. 
At half past nine, after she had looked at her 
watch a dozen times, and was pacing her room 
in almost a frenzy of excitement, a knock came 
upon her door. She sprang to open it with a 
feeling of infinite relief that he had come at 
last. But it was only a little bell-boy, who 
gave her a letter. Swayed to and fro by her 
emotions as a blade of grass is tossed by eddy- 
ing winds, she sat down to read it, knowing 
that it must be from Allison, as no other per- 
son knew of her being in the city. And this 
is what she read :— 


Dora: I know not how to write to you, for 
Tam so buffetted by billows of shame that my 
thoughts fly from me. I can only tell you that 
at the eleventh hour my good angel triumphed; 
and we are saved. Saved I hope to lives of 
penitence, of reparation, of humble strivings to 
atone for our intended sin. Is that not better 
than lives of unholy love, of dazzling =p 
of living death? I have wronged you that I 
have suffered my wild ion to war — 
judgment, but before it is fatally too la re- 
turn your promise, and entreat o re to return 
to your husband, who has been dishonored only 
by intention. You will think me cowardly that 
I do not meet you and tell you what I have to 
say, and you do me no injustice. I am a cow- 

that fears to trust myself in the glory of 
your presence. I dare not see you. As for the 
rest of my life, it seems haunted with spectres, 
but the Good Father, who cares for the errin, 
and repentant, will give me courage to mee 
them. When you read this I shall already be 
on my return to Shabona. I go to protect your 
fame, for gossip, aroused by our leaving town 
at the same time, will be active to destroy it. 
It will be known by inquiry that while you ar- 
rived in this city at four o'clock, I left it at half 
past three, so it will seem nothing graver than 
a coincidence. I shall remain there only till I 
hear of your safe return, then I shall leave the 
place forever. 1 pray that we may never meet 
again, for your presence is fatal to my —_ 
of honorable purpose. God bless you with for- 
ape po of me, and grant to us both future 
ives of usefulness and reparation. God forgive 
us both. ALLISON. 


In all the years that have passed since then, 
they have never met but once. He gave him- 
self body and soul to doing God’s work among 
the sinful and unfortunate, carrying food both 
for famishing souls and bodies wherever he 
heard the cry of need. His head is white 
now, and his tall form somewhat bowed ; but 
his face is as the face of an angel with its bless- 
edness of inward peace and heavenward hope, 
and he goes through life cheered by the stead- 
fast love of the many his strength has drawn 
from the black mire of sin. God bless him for 
his unostentatious piety, for his divine charity 
which knows no stint. 

He has never married ; his family is the suf- 





fering world, his life, his zeal, his strength he 
gives to its welfare. 

Once, about six years ago, he happened to be 
going down town in a street-car when he met 
an old acquaintance. He was standing upon 
the rear platform when the car stopped for 
some one to alight. Allison very naturally 
stepped to the ground to give the lady the as- 
sistance of his hand, when their eyes met. He 
saw a coarse woman, whose burdensome obe- 
sity told of pampered appetites and devotion 
to slothful ease. Her cheeks hung down with 
fatness, her eyes were curtained with heavy 
layers of fiesh, while an immense chin lay in 
triple folds upon her bosom. She was even to 
the most casual observer a gross creature, 
whose spirit had starved while her body rioted 
in feastings. So Allison, who had heard that 
Will Brown’s health and hope had been crushed 
beneath the exactions of his wife’s indolence 
and extravagance, knew that this mammoth 
creature would have been his Nemesis had not 
the All Merciful plucked him as a brand from 
the burning. 

As their eyes met, involuntarily he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Dora !’’ 

That mountain of flesh quivered a moment 
with surprise, then a voice, nowadays more 
oleaginous than silvery, exclaimed :— 

“Law sakes, Mr. Edwards! how de do? I 
declare! I’m all took by surprise! Won’t you 
come and see us, I’m sure Mr. Brown would 
be delighted? We live with our married dar- 
ter, at 19 Blane Street.” 

But Allison never went. 


> 





LINES 
To Accompany a Copy of “ Festus.” 


BY HENRY LORNE. 





Marky, give welcome to this little guest! 

A quiet hour ’mid utter solitude, 

A tranquil mind joined to a thoughtful mood— 
These for true study, coz, are suited best. 


These I would ask for “ Festus,” and its worth, 
Its beauties—hidden frem the careless eye, 
As stars at eve upon a cloudless sky— 
Shall burst in all their strength and brightness forth. 


It was the poet’s only joy to call 
Himself “a laborer on the ways of God.” 
The book reveals, behind a chast’ning rod, 
His love for man, above, through, and in all. 


It deals with each emotion of the heart ; 
It pictures life—the dark side and the bright— 
In colors true, and brings all things to light. 
The theme is treated with consummate art- 


And one is lost in wonder that a mind 
So young should to accomplishments attain 
Which others labor all their lives to gain, 
Should have so perfect knowledge of his kind. 


The grandeur of its thoughts is not alone 
The charm of “ Festus:” ’tis that they appeal 
Unto and soothe all who have hearts to feel. 
Shakspeare might weep the work is not his own! 
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MR. SIMPKINS 
ON THE PLEASURES OF THE COUNTRY 


BY 8. A. W. 








TxHar is a subject, ma’am, which I should be | 


glad never again to hear mentioned. The 


thing’s a humbug, ma’am; an imposition ; a | 


shameful taking-in of innocent and unsuspect- 
ing persons. ‘Pleasures,’ indeed! Humph! 
I'd like to know what pleasures I enjoyed in 
the country, when last summer I was green 
enough to trust to one of those swindling ad- 
vertisements, and went down to “ Woodbine 
Cottage” to occupy an “airy room” and par- 
take of ‘‘all the luxuries of the season,” in- 
cluding “fresh fruit and vegetables, milk and 
butter, riding, boating, and fishing.’”” Humph! 

Woodbine Cottage, indeed! Why, there 
wasn’t the shadow of a woodbine about the 
place ; only a straggling old laburnum beneath 
my window, which by day filled my room with 
earwigs and caterpillars, and by night tapped 
and rattled against the panes in a ghostly man- 
ner, sufficient to set one’s hair onend. To be 
sure the room was “airy’? enough—having 
four windows, with a broken pane apiece, and 
three doors, one of which opened out of doors, 
and couldn’t be prevailed upon to shut. Coun- 
try doors do, as a rule, I believe, generally 
open out of doors, and refuse to shut close. 
There was also a break in the ceiling, through 
which the rain came pouring in every slight 
shower, and where I could hear the rats squeal- 
ing and scuttling of nights. Awakening the 
second morning of my stay, imagine my feel- 
ings on behokling the servant girl, with skirts 
tucked up and feet and ankles bare wading 
about the floor in a pool of rain water, mopping 
up the same with a cloth, and placing all sorts 
of wooden and crockery vessels about the floor 
to catch the drippings from the ceiling. I pro- 
test, ma’am, that to a modest single man it was 
most trying. But country people have no deli- 
cacy. And then I suffered with cold and sore 


throat for a week after; and Mrs. Ketchum, | 


my landlady, was forever sending one of her 
four grown-up daughters to my door to inquire | 
how I felt myself, and to press upon me all 
sorts of teas, and gruels, and babyish messes, 
sufficient for a whole nursery full of children. 
Pah! 

As to the fruit and v eqetebien Sve had plenty | 
of green apples and hard pears, cabbages, | 
onions, and potatoes—and very little beside. I 
used to think of the piles of delicious fruit and | 
crisp salads in the city market. The milk was 
blue—sky-blue, ma’am ; skimmed milk, if you 
will believe me; and the butter was fresh—too | 
fresh—with neither taste, nor color, nor con- 
sistency ; a soft, flabby mass, which melted if 
you looked at it. 

There was an old boat, certainly, for any one 
who would venture in it. I was never so rash. 


And rome was one broken-down old horse, 
and another, the meanest animal, I verily be- 
lieve, in all creation. I tried it once, and the 
wretch ran away and threw me, nearly break- 
ing every bone in my body. I limped home as 
well as I could, for a mile or so, but was then 
| compelled to hire a passing hay-cart for the 
rest of the way. Mrs. Ketchum and her two 
hanes daughters pretended great sympathy, 
but Iam positive that I heard the two younger 
—the only good-looking ones of the family— 
giggling behind the parlor door as I entered. 
Country people know so little of good manners. 
Yes, ma’am, I did try the fishing. I was out 
four or five times, and didn’t catch a minnow. 
I fancied the fish might be lazy, and generally 
dropped in a pebble or two to stir ’em up, but 
*twas of no use; not the tip of a fin ever ap- 
peared. It’s my belief that there wasn’t a 
fish in that stream, and that Mrs. Ketchum’s 
boys purchased their fine fish at the village 
three miles distant, and palmed ’em off as the 
| natural product of their stream; and all to 
| take in innocent and confiding strangers. 
I walked, too, occasionally. But the moment 
I stepped out of doors I was surrounded and 
followed by a gabbling, hissing flock of geese, 
whilst those two young women peeped from 
behind the window-blinds, laughing, I have no 
doubt. And I never knew exactly where to 
walk. If I went into the woods, I was always 
seeing snakes, or things that looked like 
snakes; or if into the meadows, the cows 
would stop grazing and stare at mein-se awful 
a manner that I was forced to retreat; and 
once a male animal amongst them chased me, 
ma’am, lowering his horns and pawing the 
ground, and but for a fence close by, my life 
might have,been sacrificed. As it was, I fell 
over the fence into the ditch on the other side, 
entirely ruining my new suit; but I was glad 
to have saved my life on any terms. And 
when those two young women saw me return- 
ing in that unfortunate plight, they ran into 
(the house giggling; whilst, even worse, the 
| other two—the plain ones—actually offered to 








| assist me in removing my muddy coat, ma’am, 
so ignorant of ordinary proprieties are country- 
| bred females. 
Then the bugs! the earwigs, the caterpillars, 
| the mosquitoes ; the slugs in the morning, and 
| the frogs in the evening ; the owls hooting by 
| night, and the chickens stalking in and out of 
my apartment by day. ’Twas of no use throw- 
| ing my boots and inkstand at ’em, for as fast 
as they were driven out at one door they 
| would stalk in at another, until I was driven 
nearly out of my senses. I’m not fond of 
| boiled chicken as a general thing, ma’am, but 
I protest that I experienced a savage gratifica- 
‘tion in rending the joints and crushing the 
| bones of every one of those consumed—I beg 
your pardon, ma’am! those aggravating fowls 
‘that appeared upon the table. I mean, of 
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course, when served up as a portion of the 
meal, and not in their natural state, in which 
condition I not infrequently beheld them, both 
after and before dinner, stalking and pecking 
amongst the dishes, to say nothing of the occa- 
sional appearance beneath the table of one or 
more of a brood of young pigs, which were 
allowed the run of the yard. But such things 
are, I believe, usual in the country. 

No, ma’am, no more of the “pleasures of 
the country” for me. I’ve tried ‘em, and 
found ’em wanting; a humbug, an imposition 
on human nature. In my opinion, the law 
ought to prohibit those deceitful advertisements 
of “Pleasant Country Board” as a species of 
swinding, ma’am. 





SYMPATHY. 

Truu we have reflected on it, we are scarcely 
aware how much the sum of human happiness 
in this world is indebted to this one feeling— 
sympathy. We get cheerfulness and vigor, we 
scarcely know how or when, from mere asso- 
ciation with our fellow-men, and from the looks 
reflected on us of gladness and enjoyment. We 
catch inspiration and power to go on from 
human presence and from cheerful looks. The 
woman works with additional energy having 
others by. The full family circle has a strength 
and life peculiarly its own. The substantial 
good and the effectual relief which men extend 
to one another is trifling. It is not by these, 
but by something far less costly, that the work 
is done. God has insured it by a much more 
simple machinery. He has given to the weak- 
est and the poorest power to contribute largely 
to the common stock of gladness. The child’s 
smile and laugh are mighty powers in this 
world. When bereavement has left you deso- 
late, what substantial benefit is there which 
makes condolence acceptable’ It can bestow 
upon you nothing permanent. But a warm 
hand has touched yours, and its thrill told you 
that there was a living response there to your 
emotion. One look, one human sigh, has done 
more for you than the costliest present could 
convey. 





coda 


Tue Nosiest REVENGE.—Revenge is a mo- 
mentary triumph which is almost immediately 
succeeded by remorse ; while forgiveness, which 
is the noblest of all revenges, entails a perpetual 


-pleasure. It was well said by a Roman em- 


peror that he wished to put an end to all his 
enemies by converting them into friends. 

THe willow which bends to the tempest 
often escapes better than the oak which resists 
it; and so, in great calamities, it sometimes 
happens that light and frivolous spirits recover 
their elasticity and presence of mind sooner 
than those of a loftier character.—Sir Walter 





MY WALK. 
To 


BY A. E. P. 








You ask me, my friend, what pleasure I take 

Scrambling around over briars and brake, 

Running the risk of breaking one’s bones, 

Wandering through woods over rocks, over stones— 
Just for a walk. 


Just fora walk! Ah! the pleasure to me 
Is what I can’t tell you, and what you won’t see. 
Tis the freedom from trammels of every-day life, 
The noise of the city, the bustle, the strife— 

This is a walk. 


Only a walk: Oh, try it and see! 
Start off in the morning, when you are bright, when 
you are free; 
Before you are jaded, and weary, and worn, 
With the tiresome duties that ever go on, 
Then take a walk. 


Oh, fora walk! But the pleasure to me 

Consists almost chiefly in just where it be; 

Must be in the country, quite out of the din, 

Of the noise, and confusion, and hurry we’re in 
When at home. 


If you look from my window, the road may be seen, 
Winding along the hedgerow ever so green, 
Like a brown crumpled ribbon thrown down at one’s 
will, 
Twisting here, twisting there, so quiet and still, 
There is my walk. 


By a long reach of meadow, by the side of a hill, 

Or up on the mountain, or down by the mill; 

And when you least think it, there leaps forth a 
brook 

Off by the roadside, the shadiest nook, 

So merrily dancing over stenes, over moss, 

Gathering with it and defiantly toss 

Bits of leaves, bits of sticks, ah! now they are gone, 

They are hidden from sight as the brooklet flows on. 

Through tangles of wildwood we enter the grove, 

Where ’tis sweetest to linger, to ramble, to rove, 

We'll rest awhile here, ‘neath the oak’s friendly 
shade, 

Catch a glimpse of the mountain through the open- 
ing made 

By some fortunate clearing, and list to the sound 

Of nature’s sweet music which here ever abounds. 

The low gentle whisperings of the wind through the 


trees, 

The twittering birds, the quivering leaves, 

The hum of the insects, that one monotone— 

The murmuring rill that éver flows on. 

The honey-bee gathering the sweets from the flower; 

The butterfly gaily disporting its hour; 

The delicate fronds of the ferns at my feet, 

The moss and the lichens, the myrtle that creeps, 

The pungent red berry that covertly tries 

To hide from the sight of the curious eyes. 

The blue vault above half hidden from view 

By + trees’ graceful branches that sparkle with 

ew, 

The gay flecks of sunshine that play hide and seek 

With the exquisite tracery of the leaves as they 
meet. 

Ah! no matter how long I never am glad, 

It’s only with feelings regretful and sad 

That I come to the end of my walk. 


—e 
_-o— 





Goop temper is like a sunny day, shedding 
brightness on everything. 
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I po not know of a more commodious and 
attractive looking farm-house than was Farmer 
Platt’s. To be sure it was slightly old-fash- 
ioned, and had an odd way of turning its side 
windows to the street, while the front door 
looked benignly out over the fruitful orchard ; 
but the family kitchen was all the pleasanter 
thus situated, because the busy inmates could 
get a glimpse of what was passing without 
leaving their work. 

The farmer was well-to-do in the world, as 
his overflowing granaries attested, while here 
and there, all over the broad homestead lot, 
like hastily-pitched tents outside the central 
camp, the hay was «stacked in great brown 
heaps. ‘“‘None of your machine-cut grass, 
horse-raked up in winrows, then tumbled into 
the barn with a sprinkle of salt to keep it from 
spilin’ ’ the farmer was wont to say, “but laid 
in rich swaths by the swing of the scythe, and 
tossed up with the fork, and turned with rake- 
tooth and handle, till a taste of the sunshine 
got mixed with the spice of the clover in it.” 

There was a look of solid comfort and thrift 
about the place, and as the farmer and his men 
came up with their long rakes across their 
shoulders, and the demure oxen followed 
slowly under the weight of the gathered har- 
vest, a glow of pride and satisfaction lighted 
up the honest sun-burned faces. 

But perhaps, just then, the most attractive 
object about the place was the farmer’s pet 
daughter, Polly, who was perched on the side 
of an unused cart with an air of outraged dig- 
nity, and an unmistakable pout on her cherry 
lips. Her older sisters were evidently trying 
to tease her into good-nature, but without the 
desired effect. 

“What’s the matter, pretty Poll? You 
ain’t sulking about that visit yet, now be you?” 

But Polly tossed her head and disdained to 
speak. 

‘1 should like to accommodate you,” con- 
tinued her father, rather perplexed, “but I 
can’t let none of the men nor the horses off 
with so much salt hay on the medders, and 
the tides running higher and higher as the 
moon gets nigh the full. The hay’s cut, and 
*twouldn’t never do to let it go floating off to 
the York market without no price tacked onto 
it. Your aunt ain’t no ways considerate to 
send for you afore harvest is over.” 

‘I wish there was no such thing as harvest,”’ 
growled Polly, unamiably. 

“Bless me, child, where would you get your 
bread and butter?” 

“T don’t like butter, any way; I’d live on 
cake and cornstalks.”’ 

They all smiled ; and Tim, the farmer’s right- 
hand man, laughed uproariously. 

VOL. LXXxv.—16 


‘I’m sorry, darter, but ’tain’t no use, as I 
see. There ain’t no way of getting there this 
month, unless they should run a locomotive up 
to Zoar, which ’taint noways likely on such a 
crooked, up-hill consarn of a road.”’ 

‘* But, pa, if Sophy and Mollie Brown will go 
with me, can I not take Dobbin and drive my- 
self? If we start right early we can get there 
by sunset.’’ 

‘Bless me, child! you ’d better consult Dob- 
bin ; he warn’t never too amiable in his younger 
days; a body ’d have to work pretty smart, I 
reckon, to keep right side of his pestifirous dis- 
position now he’s put aside from labor, a rest- 
in’ on his laurels, as the poet says.” 

“Oh, I’ll manage him beautifully,’ replied 
Polly, recovering her good-nature, “‘ only just 
say I may go.” é 

** Just as you manage your old father, you sly 
puss. Well, yes, I s’pose you can go, though 
I don’t see what difference a few weeks will 
make, with the days a-getting more and more 
mellow, like a russet apple with its cheek 
turned to the sun.” 

Polly jumped from her seat, and threw her 
arms around her father’s neck and kissed him 
till the color of her bright lips glowed on his 
weather-stained cheek. 

“Golly!” said Timothy, drawing the back of 
his hand across his stiff moustache, ‘‘that sorter 
makes my mouth water.” 

But the lively girl had darted off to lay the 
plan before her young friends, Sophy and 
Mollie. 

You see, she knew what her father did not, 
that her cousin Dick was at home from the 
city, and two of his chums were to spend a 
couple of weeks with him, and he had written 
her from New York to get two of the Brown-est 
belles she could find to set off her own fairness, 
and meet him at his home, and they would have 
the jolliest times that heart could wish or mis- 
chief improvise. 

The next morning when Polly ran out ‘to 
order her horse,’’ a8 she said, and found he had 
already been rubbed down, harnessed and 
adorned, she fairly jumped for joy, and set 
Tim’s pulses throbbing by patting him on 
the shoulder, and calling him ‘“‘a grizzly old 
angel.” 

“You are a pretty creeter,” said he, “and I 
hope you’ll have a good time ;” and off he 
went to his work. 

But the “ good time’’ seemed destined to have 
some drawbacks at the very start, for just as 
Polly returned to the house, in came Miss Sally _ 
Martin, the spinster of the neighborhood, all 
ready for a journey, her rainbow-striped shawl 
pinned all awry, and her great bonnet rising 
obliquely above her head like an. aspiration 
turned from its true course. From the top- 
most peak of this astonishing head-gear de- 
pended an elaborately embroidered lace veil, 





the work of her own hands, which though large 
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enough in itself, succeeded only in shading the 
vacuity between the bonnet and the brow, ut- 
terly failing in its efforts to conceal the scarcely 
less huge one just under the wearer’s nose. A 
bandbox of large proportions contained her 
company gown and cap, and some other acces- 
sories of her toilet, which, though they might 
have filled out her cap to a nicety, left one in 
sad doubt as to the beauty of physical de- 
velopment. She sank into a chair, gasping for 
breath, while the wonderful veil fluttered and 
quivered—mute language of her sigh. 

“Oh, dear! Polly Platt, I’m clear beat out. 
Why didn’t you let me know you was going 
to Zoar? I've only just heard of it, and there 
ain’t never ne chance to go to Cousin Pike’s 
unless somebody ’s accommodating. I sha'n’t 
be a mite inthe way. I'll set on the front seat 
"long of Tim. . 1 see you’ve got your barouche 
up.”” 

“Tim is not going,” replied Polly, vexed 
enough at this proposed acquisition to her 
party. 

“Not going! Who is going to drive, I’d ad- 
mire to know?” 

“Tam ;-at a rate of speed that will compete 
with the transmission of the light; and as we 
shall be running counter to the motion of the 
earth, I cannot answer for consequences.”’ 

“Mercy on us, Polly Platt! You’ll break 
your neck and mine, too, though I guess I'll 
ride backwards. I most wish I’d made my 
will. In case anything should happen ’twould 
seem more sociable to leave my property to 
somebody, though I am a poor lone woman 
without no connections much.”’ 

“Why, Miss Sally!’’ returned Polly, “ you 
have more relations than Adam himself. No- 
body ever goes out of this town in any direction 
but that you claim a ride to visit some of them.”’ 

“‘T’m amazed, Polly Platt, at your ignorance 
of Scripter. Adam never had no relations out- 


side of his own garden spot. Mercy on us, | 


there warn’t none to have. Now I think of it, 
how lonesome it must have been without no 
neighbor nor nothing.’”’ 

Just at this juncture the Brown girls ap- 
peared, and after some trouble in getting Miss 
Sally established on the back seat, and the 
bandbox and measure of oats in friendly prox- 
imity under it, Polly took the reins, and they 
started off at a brisk trot. 

** Your horse is quite picturesque,’’ quoth So- 
phy, as Dobbin’s peculiar gait set the branches 
on his head in fanciful motion. ‘I declare, if 
I believed in the slow development of the spe- 


‘cies, I should think those were antlers growing, 


and Dobbin would soon distance Darwin in the 
sure and unescapable order of progression.’’ 
Polly la , and Dobbin shook his wreath- 
ed head, as if to say, were it all so, there would 
be but a step to take, and trotted on till Miss 
Sally called out :— 
“ There, Polly Platt! stop driving so; you’ll 


run right against gravitation and knock the 
breath out of us all, if it don’t whirl us off the 
globe entirely.’’ 

This set the girls to screaming with laughter, 
and in nowise slackened Dobbin’s pace, and 
soon the few farm-houses that dotted the turn- 
pike were left in the distance. 

They diverged at length from the main road, 
and horse and driver grew a little less antic as 
the sweet breezy odor from the woods greeted 
them, and silence and shade overlapped sun- 
shine and worldly sound. The overhanging 
trees almost closed behind them as they wound 
along the narrow path through the forest, and 
the wild flower looked shyly away, and the 
bright-eyed squirrel darted past like a gleam 
of light. 

“Oh! is it not glorious?’”’ said dove-eyed 
Mollie, as their snatches of soft song were 
caught up by the birds, and their subdued 
laughter rippled in with the brook’s happy 
murmur. ‘I never should tire of this sweet 
communion with nature. It is so soothing, so 
hallowing! No wonder hermits grow too holy 
to care for the disturbing element of human 
society if they feel the half that I do now.” 

“‘Come, Polly, touch up Dobbin a little, will 
you?” said Sophy, in a most matter-of-fact 
way, glancing uneasily at her gentle sister. 

“Never you fear, Sophy,” replied Polly, in- 
terpreting the look. ‘Mollie is too timid to 
wish to camp out here alone. She would soon 
be longing for the companionship of us unholy 
Egyptians if she did not hanker after the 
‘leeks and garlics’ of the unsanctified land.” 

‘“‘What’s that about garlics?’”’ asked Miss 

Sally, starting up fromanap. ‘ Haven’t you 
got one left? I was always powerful fond of 
onions.’’ 
| Notan onion,” replied Sophy. ‘‘ Why did 
| you not speak before? I would have offered 
| you some, but thought you asleep.” 
“Mercy on us, n0! I was meditating on the 
| works of nature. ‘Do hurry and drive out of 
these woods. -I’m tired of the contiguous 
shade.”’ 

There was an outburst of laughter from the 
girls at the incongruity of the two sentences, 
which roused Miss Sally’s ire, and she spoke 
up angrily :-— 

“IT hope you won’t forget the example in 
Scripture, where children were punished for 
laughing at their betters.’’ 

“Oh!” cried Sophy, grasping frantically 
hold of Polly, ‘‘there’s a bear now! Oh! 
oh!”’ 

“Mercy onus! Where? where?” exclaimed 
the spinster, wildly, starting from her seat 
with a yell that set the woods re-echoing, and 
startled every living thing back to the shelter 
of its own leafy nook. 

After quiet was restored, and Miss Martin’s 
fears somewhat tranquillized, it was proposed 
that they should take their nooning before 
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leaving the pheasant shade, since good Mother 
Platt, with housewifely care, had seen that 
provision for woman as well as beast was 
stored away under the wagon-seat. 

So Dobbin was treated to his whole peck of 
oats for his good behavior, and their own re- 
past was spread on a glint of damask, bordered 
by the velvet moss that grew close by the edge 
of the silver stream, with leaves for plates. 

Miss Sallie had firmly withstood all entreaties 
to alight, and sat in dignified solitude in the 
depths of the “old barouche,” as she called 
the carriage. But when the girls insisted that 
she should just look at their arrangements, and 
assured her ‘if she would join them at their 
table, ‘the feast of reason and the flow of soul’ 
should make their banquet scarce less enjoya- 
ble than the far-famed symposia of the Greek,”’ 


her appetite got the better of her anger, and 


she condescendingly acknowledged that “she 
should like some of the victuals, though she 
didn’t care for none of them savage ways.”’ 

“There is nothing to fear, Miss Sally,”’ said 
Sophy, as balm to her own conscience, as that 
lady seated herself on her spread-out pocket- 
handkerchief, with a half-doubtful look in the 
direction of the ‘‘bear.’’ ‘‘There is nothing 
in these woods more harmful than perhaps a 
water-snake”’ (here Miss Sally hopped up) ; 
“and as for human kind, we are too far, far 
away from the city for any one but a sturdy 
yeoman or his stalwart, honest son ever to pass 
this way.”’ 

Time would fail me to tell of the happy time 
they had—the mixture of sentiment and ludic- 
rousness that gave spice to their feast; their 
playful summoning of the fairies, to the ortho- 
dox old lady’s dismay ; the serio-comic fortune- 
telling ; the finding of a hero and a husband 
mysteriously pictured in the crystal drop that 
filled Miss Sally’s cup, and the mischievous 
decking of the spinster for the prophetic bri- 
dal, making her think she was indeed in her 
teens again; the utter abandonment of them- 
selves to the pleasure of the moment, till hours 
they ill could spare were counted in with the 
noon-time, and the sun began to peep under 
the curtain of the trees, instead of darting a 
bright beam over it. 

“Come, girls, this will never do!’ said Polly, 
aroused av length to the necessities of the 
case. And they cleared the table with a whirl, 
tipped a ‘‘ good-by” to fairy and squirrel, and 
left a low, silvery laugh trembling through the 
woods for the birds to practice by, as they 
scrambled into the carriage and drew rein for 
the upland. 

Unaccustomed mirth was speedily re-acting 
on Miss Sally, and soon with eyes fast shut 
and mouth wide open she was traversing the 
shadowy borders of dreamland. 

‘Look here!”’ said Sophy, giving the girls a 
punch. ‘Is it not too bad to have this bonnet 
bent so,’’ as Miss Sally’s neck was fast losing 





its usually painful perpendicular, and bobbed 
about most recklessly. ‘‘Give me a stout pin, 
Poll; I’ll fasten the crown to the back of the 
*barouche,’ so that, at any rate, if she should 
happen to swallow that veil at one of her ter- 
rible inflections, the bonnet will not go too.’’ 

‘‘Shades of Eugenia prevent such a calam- 
ity!’ said Polly. ‘“‘ Loosen the strings a little, 
Soph, so as not to strangle her.” 

**Nodanger,”’ replied Sophy, obeying. ‘‘ This 
bit of ancient ribbon only hangs by a thread, 
as it were. There! now that is what I call 
comfortable,’ as the sleeper’s head jerked in 
and out of the well-secured bonnet like a tur- 
tle’s thrust alternately in 2nd out of his shell. 

‘‘Oh, dear! I wish she would not snore so 
loud, but it is too bad to make fun of her, poor, 
solitary thing !”’ said Mollie, the tears of laugh- 
ter running down her cheeks. 

“Fun!” exclaimed Polly. “We are not 
making fun of her, not a bit of it; we are help- 
ing her to have a good time. I don’t believe 
she ever had so much sport in her life,’’ and 
the handkerchief was stuffed into Polly’s 
mouth again, as the grotesque pantomime, with 
its nasal accompaniment, was re-acted. 

On they went, and what with spasmodic 
laughter, and jolting over the stony, zigzag 
‘‘cow-path,’’ as Polly called the road, their sides 
began to ache and their limbs to grow weary, 
though it was well they were a host in them- 
selves, for there was nothing to be seen or 
heard save the uncultivated briery land by the 
roadside, and the ravished fields that lay back 
of it, with the sharp unyielding stubble glis- 
tening in the sunlight, and the more distant 
wave of the ripening corn, with a bundle of 
straw in rude shape of a man to keep guard, 
and the mocking ‘‘caw”’ of the crow as he fiit- 
ted over it, and the whippoorwill’s shrill ery. 

Dobbin had settled into a dog-trot, and the 
girls into listiessness, when suddenly the 
carriage came dump into ‘gravitation,’ or 
something else, throwing Miss Sally violently 
forward, snapping her bonnet-strings asunder, 
and thoroughly awakening her to a sense of 
danger. 

‘*Mercy onus! It’s happened! I knew it 
would! I wouldn’t have trusted myself if it 
hadn’t a-been for Cousin Pike. Sakes alive! 
Polly Platt, stop that horse! Whoa! whoa! I 
say, Dobbin, be you deaf, you galvanized old 
steam engine?’’ jerking at the reins peremp- 
torily. 

‘‘What’s the matter? Are you crazy? The 
horse is doing well enough. I won't have him 
abused !’”’ 

‘Matter! I should think there was matter 
enough! I wonder I ain’t a lunatic! You’ve 
took me clear past Cousin Pike’s. Turn 
around now quick, I say! I sha’n’t get there 
to-night.” 

“‘ How far back is it?” asked Polly, begin- 
ning to look a little serious. ‘I supposed you 
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would know when we got somewhere near 
there.”’ 

“T wa’n’t never there but once. I guess 
we'd orter turned off the other side of them 
woods, but you was all so highty-tighty I forgot 
myself till just this minute.’ 

‘You were asleep, you know, when we en- 
tered the forest. But it is too late. I shall 
not turn now. The sun is almost down,”’ said 
Polly, decidedly. ‘‘ You must go with us. Gee 
up, Dobbin !’’ 

More easily said than done, Miss Polly. 
There had been more conclusions than one 
arrived at within the last few moments. That 
unlucky “‘Whoa”’ just at the foot of that long, 
stony, tiresome hill, had decided Dobbin. He 
had put his foot down and planted it there, 
and nota step would he stir. The fair driver 
pulled vigorously at the reins, and administered 
generous doses of the lash without perceptible 
effect. ‘‘ Mahomet had come to the mountain,” 
and now neither of them would budge an 
inch. 

“Come, girls, get out; we must lighten the 
carriage of aton ortwo. There! Now, Dob- 
bin, good horse, good horse,”’ said Polly, per- 
suasively. But Dobbin was proof against flat- 
tery, or took the praise for what he had already 
accomplished. ‘‘Go up the hill, please, all of 
you, and let him see he is not to draw you.” 

“Just so,” replied Sophy; “we’ll stop for 
you at the airy summit.” 

The obstinate steed looked on unwinkingly 
as the girls toiled up the rough road. 

**Come on yourself, Poll,” called Sophy. So 
Polly, with a whisk of grass held tantalizingly 
near Dobbin’s nose, advanced a step or two. 
But the aforesaid unyielding animal only 
sniffed contemptuously. 

“Come back, Soph, and bring me a limb 
from that tree. There!’’ stripping the bark 
from the stick, “‘now, you misguided piece of 
horse-flesh, if you won’t listen to moral sua- 
sion, I'll see what virtue there is in the extract 
of birch,” and the excited girl seized the bridle 
and applied the pungent remedy with all her 
might to Dobbin’s back. 

“There won’t be hide nor hair of him left,’’ 
cried Miss Sally. 

**T don’t care if there isn’t,”’ still dispensing 
the “extract” lavishly; ‘“‘if only his symme- 
trical old frame don’t unjoint.” 

“Give him an oat,” advised Sophy, anxious 
to vary expedients. 

“There are none to give; you might let him 
smell of the measure,’”’ replied the reselute 
Polly. “I'll force conviction yet through this 
exasperating piece of tanned leather.” 

Sophy laughed immoderately. ‘‘ Let’s have 
that paper-box lid, we might at least adver- 
tise ;”’ so she wrote in great letters, ‘Oats 
Wanted,” and fastened the placard around 
Dobbin’s neck, then sat down on the grass to 
study the effect, which, to judge from her 





merry peals of laughter, was at least satisfy- 
ing. ‘‘Come, Poll,’’ she said, at length, ‘de- 
sist ; you are thrashing yourself into a fever to 
no purpose ;sthe object of your well-meant 
discipline cares no more for it than for the 
flapping of a musquito’s wings.”’ 

“Well,” said Polly, throwing down the stick, 
‘spare the rod and spoil the child. Do, Soph, 
hand me that burdock-leaf, and I’ll try and 
wake some of these lazy zephyrs ; I feel uncom- 
mon ‘ perspiry,’ as Miss Sally says.’’ 

‘Hush! she cometh,” said Sophy, theatri- 
cally, as Miss Martin and Mollie approached, 
and seated themselves on a loose rail by the 
roadside. 

‘* Mollie and me has been admiring the scen- 
ery from the highmost peak, as ’twere. It’s 
amazing like a picter.’’ 

“*Tt will be more so two hours hence; you 
will have a grand opportunity of viewing the 
landscape by moonlight, I’m thinking.’’ 

“If you would view fair Melrose aright 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight,” 
sang Sophy, dreamily, interrupting Miss Sal- 
ly’s characteristic exclamation of dismay ; then 
suddenly starting up as if the “‘cituation’’ had 
just been revealed to her. ‘‘ Polly, how far is 
your aunt’s from here?” 

‘**Six miles, more or less.’’ 

“Ts the road like this all the way?” 

‘*Similar ; a few more stones and a little less 
earth perhaps, and ‘risin’ ground’ at that, as 
the Yankee said of the Alps.’’ 

** Any houses short of there ?’’ 

“Not a shanty! Think of travelling that 
way?’ asked Polly. 

‘**Nor one behind us this side of the woods, if 
I remember rightly.”’ 

“No, my inquiring young friend ; the houses 
are mostly along the turnpike; this road 
branches off from it the other side of the forest. _ 
It is much the nearest way, and we always 
take it; but it’s the other side of nowhere, Tim 
says.’’ 

“The path shows for itself that it is very 
little travelled. Suppose there shouldn’t a 
being pass this way, Poll, what are we going 
to do?” 

‘Stay here, I suppose, unless we can move 
yonder piece of statuary. Is not that a strik- 
ing attitude, Soph? Does it not stir the artist 
in your soul?” 

“Tt stirs the muscle in my arm. But seri- 
ously, Polly?” 

‘“‘Comprehendingly, Sophy. It will be a glo- 
rious night, and there are four of us.”’ 

‘Four of us! And all women. What if 
there were five hundred? I should not feel 
half the security that I should were there just 
one man along; and we might as well own the 
truth; every one of the five hundred would de- 
pend on him for protection instead of on them- 
selves or each other, the grand ‘ woman theory,’ 
to the contrary, notwithstanding.” 
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“Women have heroically defended them- 
selves in days gone by’’— 

‘Supposing they have,’’ interrupted Sophy, 
‘that don’t help us out of this strait. I’m ex- 
asperated, Poll; I am afraid to stay here all 
night, and I won’t. Something must be done.” 
And Miss Brown, her bright eyes flashing with 
just indignation, set about chastising Dobbin 
as energetically as though Polly had not already 
exhausted her strength in the same laudable 
occupation. 

Polly herself sat on the grass, whistling to 
keep her courage up to the masculine standard ; 
while gentle Mollie, forgetting all about the 
hallowing influences she had half hungered 
for, gave vent to her fears in little gasping 
sobs, like any timid child crying for its mother. 
And Miss Sally loudly bewailed the frivolity 
of ‘“‘them girls’ as the cause of their having 
‘to roost out-door all night, for all the world 
like a parcel of lone hens shut out of the barn- 
yard.”’ 

The prospect was rather disheartening. They 
were beyond walking distance to any house, 
and the sun was fast sinking below the hori- 
zon. The shadows lengthened over the field 
and crept up the hill-side, and the pleasant 
quiet of the day sank to the oppressive still- 
ness of eventide; and, after a little, the cricket 
began his lonely chirp, seeming to give doleful 
expression to the dreariness of the solitude. 

This was the drop too much for the stout- 
hearted Sophy, and throwing down the “‘ birch,’’ 
she sat down by Mollie’s side, and cried with a 
will. 

‘* Likewise discomfited!”’ quoth Polly. ‘Here 
is a chance for some aspirant to glory. Four 


women and a horse in belligerent attitude re- | 
| over with mischief and mirthfulness. 


garding the ascent of this hill. I wish at least 
the enemy would propose an amnesty till we 
reach better fighting ground. I wonder if the 
force of circumstances would not urge him on 
a little? If I had that rail now; but I suppose 
it won't do to dislodge the mourners. I’]l steal 
one from the fence, ‘all ’s fair in love and war.’ ”’ 
So Polly, with persistent tugs, transferred the 
abstracted rail to the back of the carriage ; and, 
pushing one end of it close under the wheels, 
endeavored to crowd the vehicle on to the horse 
in a way that would leave him no choice but to 
advance. ‘‘Come, my gallant foe; it is inglo- 
rious to be attacked from the rear, though”’— 
sotto voce—‘‘if you should take to ignominious 
flight we should be no better off than now.”’ 

But the invincible steed had no such inten- 
tion, and Polly came much nearer breaking her 
back than Dobbin’s will, in thus attempting to 
push matters. 

‘**Come, now, do be reasonable, you superan- 
nuated old donkey. Supposing Pegassus should 
come flying by, wouldn’t you be ashamed of 
yourself? I verily believe you will turn into 
a pillar of salt. I guess, though, no one would 
ever see you ; there must have been more travel 


, down the plain to Sodom than there is up the 
| hill to Zoar, or the dreadful warning to lag- 
| gards would have been lost.’’ 
| “Tam not the angel on the way to Sodom, 
| neither can I command Pegassus; still I may 
| be able to assist you, if you will state to me the 
| nature of your difficulties,’ said a voice, evi- 
| dently restrained, but unmistakably masculine 
in its deep, musical cadence, and looking up 
in bewitching bewilderment, our heroine saw a 
| pleasant looking gentleman in hunting garb, 
| and, hat in hand, awaiting her reply. 

“Ts my bonnet straight?’’ asked Miss Sally, 
| forgetting her distress in the graver matter of 
| personal appearance, precipitating Sophy to 
the verge of hysterics by the sudden transition 
from tears to laughter. 

‘“‘Thank you!’’ began Polly, ‘I’m not so 
sure but you dropped from the clouds, sir. I— 
that is we’’—and here, taking in the irrisistably 
comical tableau, she let drop her formidable 
lever, threw up her hands in her quick, child- 
ish way, and laughed out her low, silvery, in- 
fectious laugh, till the gentleman fairly shouted 
for sympathy. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said, “ but it was 
all so unexpected.”’ 

“ And I yours, sir, Iam sure. I was equally 
surprised, and much more pleased.”’ 

‘‘T beg leave to differ,’’ rejoined the gentle- 
man, as Polly, blushing like a June pink, left 
her sentence unfinished. 

She was a very pretty picture, with her hat 
pushed back from her brightly-flushed face, 
her disordered curls falling rictously about her 
shoulders in a golden shower; and the look, 
half of shyness, half of confidence, struggling 
for mastery in the hazel eyes, that would run 


The gentleman listened with a growingly 
quizzical expression, as, after regaining her 
composure, our heroine in a few graphic words 
explained their dilemma. “It is a clear case 
of obstinacy ; however, I will undertake it.” 


| But Dobbin was not to be cajoled or hum- 
| bugged by any stragetic movement of that 


“city chap,” however artful or insinuating it 
might be. ‘I must acknowledge myself de- 
feated,”” he said, at length, as Dobbin still 
doggedly held the contested point; “‘ but per- 
haps not disgracefully so, since other means, 
more powerful, proved without avail,’’ and he 
bowed deeply, to conceal the suspicious twitch- 
ing in the corners of his fine mouth. “It is use- 
less to waste more time,”’ he continued. ‘I will 
pursue my course across the fields, and procure 
help as soon as possible. I will leave my game- 
bag with you, the more easily to convince my 
dog that he is to remain with and protect you.” 

The girls hovered around him, thanking him 
with the heartiness of relieved anxiety. 

‘An hour at least must pass ere I return. 
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will well repay you. I found the scene en- 
trancing last evening, as the moon’s rays and | 
the twilight mingled in soft radiance over the 
holy quiet of the landscape. ‘‘ Adieu,” and, 
before the girls could draw a little sigh of ad- | 
miration, he had cleared the fence at a bound, 
and was out of sight as suddenly as if the cloud 
that had dropped him had caught him up again 
from their vision. 

“Well, I never!’ exclaimed Miss Sally. 


‘Let ’s do just exactly as he said, or he mayn’t 


come back again,” and they all, with a little 
quiver of rapture at the promising turn of 
affairs, walked slowly up the hill. 

““Good-by, Dobbin !”’ called Polly at a turn 
in the road. “I trust you will meditate on 
your ways, and soon come to repentance.” 

In due time the stranger returned, accom- 
panied by a ‘‘farm hand,” whom he directed 
to go on to the base of the hill, hitch his own 
horse to the carriage, and ride Dobbin himself. 


He then assisted the ladies into the long wagon, | 


artfully-placing Polly on the front seat, that 


she might direct the way, sprang in himself, 


and touched the whif to his noble horse. 
“Hold on there a bit, sir!’ said a voice 
from behind, and the farm-hand rode furiously 


_ up with a puzzled expression on his homely 


face. 

“You said, sir, the stupid beast was at the 
base of the hill beyant?” 

** Exactly so, John.” 

“There isn’t a sign of horse-flesh, begging 
your pardon, sir,”’ replied the man, more and 
more amazed. 

“Why there must be.”’ 

“But there isn’t, sir. Wheel about and look 
for yourself, if I may make bold to ask you.” 

So they turned, and, sure enough, the road | 
lay white and still in the moonlight, with no 
presence but their own disturbing the unvary- 
ing monotony of the peaceful scene for miles 
and miles around. 

“This is certainly the place?” inquired the 
gentleman, half doubting the evidence of his 
visual organs. 

“*Most assuredly,” replied Sophy. “I am 


perfectly familiar with every blade of grass | 


and stone on the premises. Yes, there are the 
marks of horses’ feet now,” said the bewildered 
girl. 

“Mercy on us!’ bewailed Miss Sally; ‘‘he’s 
either took up, or else he’s drawed through by 
them Chinamen. And, land sakes! who knows 
but this very blessed minute some of them | 
heathen savages is trying on my best cap over 
their horrid pig-tails! My Sunday gown ard | 


other things, too! What shall I do? What | 


shall I do?’”’ And the spinster clapped her | 
hands to her head with a gesture of dismay. 
“Where ’s my bonnet?” she exclaimed, drop- 
ping her hands again in a twinkling, a look of | 
indescribable maystification setting over her | 
sallow features. “‘There’s spirits here, I know | 


' there is, a-dropping men down from the clouds 
_ and ketching up horses, and snatching bonnets 
off our heads without our ever knowing it! I 

| guess, though, Dobbin had to start when he 
was hitched toa witch’s chariot. 1’m scared 

| to death! Who knows but you are one of 
| them, Mr. Stranger? We ought to get out of 
| this dreadful place !’’ and she began nervously 
| jerking at the reins, which, nevertheless, the 
| amused gentleman held with a firm grasp. 

“‘Tam sorry, Miss Sally,”’ said the penitent 

| Sophy, demurely, explaining the disappearance 

of the bonnet. ‘I meant no harm. We were 
all so full of fua, and you were nearest to me. 

_ You shall wear my hat, lest you take cold, 
| and I will put my handkerchief on my head, to 

pay me for so entirely forgetting to restore 

| | your property to you, but you know the excite- 
| ment of the occasion was enough to put every- 
thing owt of our heads, as well as off of them 

And Sophy tied the pretty combination of pink 

ribbon and roses around the face that had lost 

| its own bloom many a year before. 

A littie spasmodic cough from the region of 
the front seat was all the comment made, and 
| the girls began to laugh and chatter on various 
| subjects, the gentleman having succeeded in 
| relieving their minds by assuring them that 

beyond a doubt Dobbin was well on his way 
| home. 

“‘ That is the palace of our hopes,”’ said Polly, 
as a spacious farm-house came in sight. 
“Thanks to you, sir, for having reached it. 
You will come in and let us show you how 
truly thankful we are,” she continued, as one 
by one they were lifted from the carriage. 

“Thank you! but my horse will require 
some attention, and I must bid you good-night 

and pleasant dreams! Good-night again, all!’ 
lifting his cap, while he held in gently-detain- 
ing clasp Polly’s frankly extended hand. 

“Bless your pretty hearts, girls!’’ said ma- 
tronly Aunt Perkins, giving each flushed cheek 
| a plump kiss, as Polly and her party uncere- 

moniously entered. ‘Won't Dick be glad you 
| are come! I will go find your uncle and have 
him help your pa put up the horse.” 

“But papa isn’t come, nor the horse neither. 
I’ll tell you all about it. Is Dick home?” 

“No, dearie; he and his company hava 
strolled off somewhere.”’ 

“This is Miss Martin, aunt,” said Polly, in 
reply to Mrs. Perkins’s questioning looks, and 
| then the good lady got a very mixed up history 
| of their troubles. 

“Now, auntie, don’t tell that teasing Dick, 
nor let him know of our arrival, but give us 
some bread and milk and put us to bed, for we 
j ae wearied out.” 

The tired girls knew nothing again till the 
| early bell summoned them to breakfast, and 

_making a hasty toilet they all went down to- 
"gether, surprising Dick into some paren ee 
about ‘“‘the sudden descent of the angels,”’ 
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he and his friends entered the dining-room by 
another door. 

‘* Ladies, ny friends Mr. Halsey, Mr. Wood- 
ruff!’ introduced Dick, naming the girls in 
turn, after expressing his pleasure at meeting 
them. 

But the graceful courtesies and profound 
bows were nipped in the bud as, their glances 
falling on ‘“‘ Mr. Woodruff,”’ the girls recognized 
in him their gallant deliverer of the night be- 
fore, and they simultaneously burst into a fit 
of uncontrollable laughter. Mr. Woodruff, it 
seems, had kept his own counsel, and Dick 
looked on completely nonplussed at the undig- 
nified acknowledgment of his elaborate pre- 
sentation. 

Matters were explained, and after the merry 
meal was over, Miss Sally, according to promise, 
was to be taken back to Cousin Pike’s. Mr. 
Woodruff claimed the right of driving, if Miss 
Platt would accompany them to show the way 
back. So the pleased spinster seated herself 
in the handsome equipage with a sigh that she 
had prematurely insisted on returning, but 
with the full assurance that her “hero and 
husband’”’ had come at last. Miss Sally was 
safely conveyed to her friends, and Polly and 
her companion were enjoying the ride back 
through the shady grove, the interested girl 
never once dreaming of the dismay occasioned 
at her home, when the morning that dawned 
so delightfully for her, discovered to her 
alarmed parents the vacant carriage and the 
woe-begone horse, with his pathetic appeal for 
“oats,” standing at the gate. The empty 
measure, the rifled baskets, and the tenantless 
bonnet, suggestive of scalps and Indians, that 
made the good farmer forget his hay, and 
Mother Platt ery over her cream. No; un- 
thinking Polly, half wishing her name was 
spelled with an ¢e, drank in the dangerous elo- 
quence of her stranger friend, blushing with 
pretty surprise to find that she could talk so 
well, now she had found some one who under- 
stood her. Ah, Polly! a stranger excluding the 
thought of parents, friends, and all! 

Some vehicle was hastening on behind as they 
left the narrow path, but she noted nothing but 


the glow that overspread her companion’s face | 


and burned in her own, as a jolt accidentally 
brought their cheeks in momentary contact. 

‘‘Halloo there!” called out a stern voice. 
‘“‘What are you doing with my darter, sir? 
What are you doing with my darter, I say?” 

‘‘He’s a-brushing them black whiskers of 
his’n agin her red cheeks. I saw him,”’ said 
the wrathful Tim, flourishing his long whip 
threateningly. 

“TI am returning her to her aunt’s with her 
own permission. I have yet to learn, sir, that 
a lady is unsafe in my care,’’ replied the gen- 
tleman, with quiet dignity. 

““Oh, pa!’ began the distressed girl. But 
her excited father would not listen. 


** You get out of that carriage, quick! Don’t 
| trouble yourself, sir,’’ as Mr. Woodruff alighted 
to assist her. 

“Oh, pa, let me tell you,’ essayed Polly 
again. 

“Not a word I say. Things speak for them- 
selves.’” 

“T beg you will not distress yourself on my 
account,” said Mr. Woodruff, as the poor girl 
burst into tears. ‘‘I shall always remember 
the incident that threw us together as one of 
the pleasantest occurrences of my life.”’ 

“No more fine words, sir,’ and the carriage 
was whirled unceremoniously around, leaving 
Mr. Woodruff to his own reflections, and bring- 
ing our poor heroine to face her doting father’s 
unwonted anger. 

After-a ten days’ stay, Sophy and Mollie 
came home, accompanied by the gentlemen, 
Mr. Woodruff having accepted the cordial in- 
vitation of country hospitality to spend a few 
days at their house, while Dick remained at 
his uncle’s. Polly, with a considerable choking, 
had explained to her father her indebtedness 
to Mr. Woodruff, and the farmer was somewhat 
ashamed of his hasty conclusions, though he 
still held his own opinion respecting “city 
folks’’ in general, this one in particular, until 
‘Nephew Dick’’ grew eloquent in defence of 
his friend, saying that ‘‘he was from the best 
stock in the country; wealthy in his own 
right; and one of the wisest and purest of 
men—in short, one of nature’s noblemen.”’ 
But when Polly begged that there might be 
some apology made to her chivalric knight, her 
father only patted her cheek and said :— 

‘*Well, chick, we ’ll see; we’ll see,’’ and the 
agitated girl vibrated between hope and fear 
till evening, when the farmer, doubtful about 
shirt-sleeves and straw-hat, went out with best 
coat and beaver, and then Polly knew it would 
be all right. 

“T’m an old man, and a blunt one,” said 
the farmer, as Mr. Woodruff, seeing him ap- 
proach, politely rose to meet him ; “but I ain’t 
ashamed to own a wrong, and ask pardon for 
it; and so, young man, if you ain’t fond of 
-laying up grudges, here’s my hand toward 
good fellowship, and the hope that you'll 
spend the evening with us.” 

Mr. Woodruff grasped the rough, honest 
hand right heartily, saying :— 

“Let it all pass, sir. I understood your 
feelings, and could not blame you,’’ and they 
walked back together, the independent old 
man leaning somewhat heavily on the arm the 
younger one had gracefully proffered for his 
support. The waiting girl peeping through 
the blinds could hardly believe her eyes. 

Dick went for the Brown girls, and they all 
spent the evening together. Polly, growing 
rosy, and merry, and winsome every moment, 
losing her abrupt, childish ways in the softer 
| grace of suddenly developed womanhood, till 
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Farmer Platt acknowledged to Betsey his wife 
that “he didn’t see what had got into the girl ; 
she was enough to turn a body’s head with her 
frolicsome witchery.”’ 

“Wife Betsey” wisely said nething; but 
when her matter-of-fact husband insisted on 
Mr. Woodruff’s being his guest for a month to 
‘rub out old seores,’’ she wondered what had 
got into him, to defer his well-settled opinions 
to the respectfully-expressed views of a ‘‘city 
chap.”’ You see, the farmer was bewitched as 
well as his daughter, though he got his brows 
into a knot wondering ‘‘ what made the color 
in Polly’s cheeks so frisky ; he was most afraid 
she was getting the hectic.’’ 

“That ’s a fine horse of yours, Mr. Wood- 
ruff,’’ said the farmer one evening as they both 
leaned against the garden fence ; ‘‘and gentle 
as a kitten, too. I’d like to buy just such a 
one for my little girl to drive. I suppose, 
though, you wouldn’t like to part with him?”’ 

“*The little girl may have the horse, sir,’’ 
replied Mr. Woodruff, ‘‘ provided J may have 
the ittle girl.’ 

“Be you in earnest, or only funning a 
little.” 

‘Most deeply in earnest, sir. I came out to 
speak with you on the subject.” 

“Well,” said the good man, suddenly en- 
lightened, ‘‘’twasn’t the hectic, then, that put 
such a fire in her cheeks and light in her eye?” 

“If you press the question, sir, I think it 
was not,”’ replied the gentleman, smiling. 

“Well, I don’t know. You’re a born gen- 
tleman, and I set store by your friendship, but, 
to tell the truth, it seems to me that the likes 
of you, brought up to finefied ways, might get 
a little ashamed of your pretty wild flower 
when you come to put her right in amongst 
your grand garden tulips.”’ 

“You mistake. I bave seen your daughter 
under varied circumstances, some most trying, 
and I love her because she # an independent, 
breezy, bewitchingly natural, loving little wo- 
man. I could never be happy with a girl 
whose native wit and beauty had been crushed 
out or covered up by conventionalities.”’ 

“Well, well, pretty blossom!’’ mused the 
father. ‘But she’s too young.” 

“No younger than her mother, perhaps, 
when you plead, sir, as I am pleading now.’’ 

“That ’s a fact! that’s a fact! Well, I give 
her to you, but it’s a great trust—a great 
trust.” 

“*T feel it, sir,’’ wringing the father’s hand ; 
‘“‘and may Heaven deal with me as I deal with 
your child.’’ 

And so it was settled; and one night the 
next fall, when the generous harvest, ripe and 
golden, was all gathered, and the mellow fruit 
hung thick on the apple boughs, Farmer 
Platt’s spacious house was garlanded with 
beauty and ablaze with light, and the silken 





knot was tied which held Mr. Woodruff and 
his fair Polly forever after fast together. 

While the polished city ladies graciously 
joined the country lassies in a gay dance 
around the happy pair, Miss Sally Martin, ele- 
gant in the bride’s gift—a rustling silkx—sought 
out Tim and condoled with him on their mu- 
tual disappointment. 

“*T tell you what ’tis, Miss Sally. I’m nigh 
about as old as you be, though I hate to own 
it; but if you and I now should join hands, 
*twould make it all square.’’ And Miss Sally, 
nothing loth, found a philosopher, if not a 
**hero,’’ in her husband. 

Dick and Mollie are growing happy in each 
other, while Sophy ‘‘awaits the developments 
of time,” and Dobbin “resteth on his well- 
earned laurels.” 
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LIGHTENED SHADOWS. 
BY L. 8. ©. 





Sort y the dusky shadows creep 

Into the room with noiseless feet. 

And grouped in the distant corner, stand 

The van of a swiftly, conquering band 

Over my bed they ‘re hovering now, 

Their mystical fingers touch my brow; 

Their changeful, flitting faces bend 

Each to mine, like a loving friend. 

As ever the figures shift and meet, 

They catch my heart in their mazy beat; 

Its hopes, and its thoughts, and fancies blend 

In ceaseless round, where the shades contend. 

Closer and closer the dim ranks press, 

Solemn and weird, and still. The stress 

Of immutable law forbids a sound ; 

And all that I hear, as the hosts troop round, 

Is the pulsing tread of my captive heart, 

As it bears in the moment's act a part. 

Ah! oft as we move in life’s path along, 

Does the heart prove weak, and the shades prove 
strong. 


Out from the twilight sky, there gleams 

A single star, so bright it seems, 

That all the glory, and all the sheen 

Of day-king’s splendor, and midnight’s queen, 
Is center’d in its lengthened rays. 

Through my window a lost beam strays, 

The shadows shrink from its beaming face, 
Close to my pillow it takes its place. 

Pointing upward from whence it came, 
Breathes to my trembling heart a name 

So full of love, so free from fear, 

Our future crown, our blessing here, 

That all of the dread, and all the gloom, 

And all the shadows that fill the room, 

Pass from my heart as they ne’er had been, 
And wonderful radiance enters in. 

Oh, yon heaven, how near it seems! 

All death’s terrors, like fleeting dreams. 

To the single star-life’s pearly gate, 

How bright the pathway! how safe and straight! ~ 
The world-weary soul may grasp His hands, 
As waiting, Christ in the star gate stands. 
’Tis ever thus; a higher light 

Gleams through life’s darkest gather’d night; 
One glance of faith to the home above 
Reveals the star of eternal love. 
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WORRYING. 


THERE are two classes of people who worry 
—those who worry themselves, and those who 
worry others ; and it would be a difficult thing 
to decide which is the more Qbjectionable of 
the two. Besides, the characters pass into each 
other in an almost undistinguishable manner ; 
for no one can worry another without having 
first tormented himself up to the attacking 
point, and nature having endowed us with 
sympathy to a large degree, feelings being 
imitative as well as faculties, self-tormentors 
necessarily make others unhappy, if only by 
the contemplation of their own want of ease 
and cheerfulness. Worriers are among the 
least reasonable of human beings, and utterly 
impervious to argument. Dominated partly 
oy a kind of constitutional despair, by which 
they always see the black side of everything, 
partly by absolute selfishness, which thinks 
that the pleasure of every one else must give 
way to their own—cursed with a lively imagi- 
nation, which they do not attempt to restrain, 
and which possesses of itself a certain cumula- 
tive power that exaggerates all on which it 
is exercised—and tormented with nerves so 
keenly strung as to be almost diseased, they 
make their painful way through the world, 
seeing nothing but dangers and disasters for 
themselves, and only faults and misfortunes in 
and for their friends. 

But as it would be if they were merely sple- 
netic and hopeless, it would be comparatively 
bearable if ‘they were not so persistent. But 
they never let a thing alone, persistence, in- 
deed, being one of the elements of worrying. 
Have you committed a fault or blunder? Well, 
we are all liable to do the same, and no one 
gets through life without committing more 
than one, and of a graver character may be 
than this of yours; but one would think, from 
the pertinacity with which the worrier dwells 
on your guilt or your folly, that you alone of 
all the sons of Adam or daughters of Eve, had 
tripped in your path, and that no one before 
your time had run his or her head against a 
stone wall, and no one ever would. The thing 
is never dropped. It is made a perennial sore, 
and neither time nor confession can heal it. 
Like a phenix it springs up again fresh and 
lusty from the ashes of your repentance when 
you fondly thought you had buried it forever ; 
and the worrier, nowise weakenéd or discon- 
certed at the holocaust you have made, lets fly 
as of old, and as vigorously as if you had never 
cried peceavi at all. Years after—long years 
after—you are reminded, as if it had happened 
only yesterday, of the time when you mislaid 
your purse; when you were brought home in 
a cab not the “better’’ for wine; when you 
were met on a surreptitious promenade under 
certain hazy conditions that were never quite 
satisfactorily explained away: when you lost 











your temper, and said what you ought not to 
have said; when you lost your prudence and 
ran into debt, from which the worrier had to 
free you; when you gave your confidence to 
Count Swindleoff against the worrier’s ear- 
nest remonstrances, and had to pay for it; 
when you lost your chance with Bullion by not 
taking the worrier’s advice, and had to pay for 
that, too. None of these offences ever by any 
chance find a grave where they are buried out 
of sight and done with. All through life they 
are being continually unearthed and flung in 
your face, and connected in the most mysteri- 
ous manner with the troubles and misfortunes 
of a future time ; though for your own part you 
cannot see the flimsiest thread of relation any- 
where. Tbe worrier does, however; and this 
is enough. 

Personal habits, too, offer an immense field 
for the worrier, and one out of which there is 
no way of escape’; for if you give up one thing 
for the sake of peace and to be left alone, an- 
other will be attacked ; and supposing that you 
play the game of renunciation for an experi- 
ment, you will not find yourself better off at 
the end. After having let yourself be worried 
out of your bi-weekly whist club, say, the 
lament will then be that you do nothing where- 
with to amuse yourself in the evening ; or when 
you yourself, if you are the aggressor, have 
worried your daughter to give more time to 
painting than to music, and less time to books 
than to either, in a few years you will be heard 
making it a grievance that Amanda never sings 
or plays to you now, though you have spent 
quite a little fortune on her musical education, 
and what a thousand pities it is she never reads 
a serious book, and knows nothing of classical 
literature. 

It must be confessed, if reluctantly, that, 
between men and women, the latter are the 
greater adepts in the art of worrying, and that 
men are more often the victims than the ag- 
gressors. Tobacco and wine, whist and bil- 
liards, hunting and shooting, are all favorite 
occasions for the exercise of the feminine wor- 
rying talent, when it exists; and we have 
known women who have made the newspaper 
and a harmless if not very elevated liking for 
novels sources of such incessant worry against 
their husbands, that, to our way of thinking, 
life was not worth having under the circum- 
stances. It never enters into their calcula- 
tions, bless them! that they have no more 
right to interfere with the pleasures of pursuits 
of others, for whose training they are not re- 
sponsible, and when those pleasures or pursuits 
do neither them nor any weaker creature harm, 
than they have to fall foul of a rose tree for 
bearing thorns not tendrils, or to be angry 
because gooseberries are less luscious than 
grapes. Each human being has an absolute 
right to his own existence in all its bearings, 
provided he respects the boundaries and the 
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bearings of others; and it is the meanest kind 
of tyranny to interfere in habits or enjoyments 
for the mere sake of worrying, and because we 
choose to set our faces against them. Take 
the question of smoking, which perhaps more 
than any other has caused dissension between 
men and women, the one indulging, the other 
objecting, and neither refraining for the sake 
of the other. Of course we know all that can 
be said on the subject. From the women come 
the complaints of a horrid odor which she de- 
tests ; of a disagreeable habit which makes him 
personally unpleasant to her, and sometimes 
of an unnecessary expense, where money is 
not too plentiful; and almost always that of 
unhealthiness, which, however, is an argument 
that does not run on four legs—we doubt if it 
has even three—individual experience being 
distinctly opposed to it, and even medical testi- 
mony divided. To these spear points the 
man offers the broad defence‘of liking—of the 
conviction that it does him good—of the uni- 
versal instinct for some such gentle sedative 
traceable through all ages and all races—of the 
pain and damage it would be to him were he 
to forego his long-cherished indulgence ; and, 
seeing that, as a mere balance of forces, his 
liking is so much greater than her disliking can 
possibly be, he thinks himself justified in re- 
taining his cigar, notwithstanding her objec- 
tions and in the teeth of her worrying. So the 
controversy goes on from year to year, if the 
worried is as persistent as the worrier ; but, as 
constant dropping will hollow the hardest 
stone, and as most men come home for peace, 
not war, nine times out of ten the poor belea- 
guered smoker gives way so far as to take his 
cigar in a meek and apologetic manner; some- 
times in a secret and underhand manner; and 
sometimes, but rarely—he drops the habit alto- 
gether, and the worrier stands triumphant on 
the fragments of the brok rschaum. And 
then she looks around for’Something else to 
attack, and finds it. 

Children are often the objects of an immense 
amount of worry. Resilience is one of the 
blessed qualities of youth, and without it, in- 
deed, many a young creature would be worried 
into a mere nonentity, just a degree removed 
from imbecility. Imbued with the belief, quite 
wholesome and legitimate as a belief, that their 
primary duty is to bend the twig the way they 
wish the tree to incline, parents of the worry- 
ing kind never have their fingers off that un- 
happy twig of theirs whose inclination is not 
quite fo their liking. If they have a nervous 
child to manipulate, with a tendency to awk- 
ward and fidgety ways, instead of leaving the 
thing alone as a rule, with just a good-natured 
reminder now and again, made in a pleasant 
heartsome manner, the worrier is always at the 
poor little victims, to the invariable result of 
increasing what he or she is seeking to correct. 





The nervous little fellow becomes more self- 
conscious still, more timid, more fearful of 
doing wrong, more hopeless of doing right. 
Were his arms “like the sails of a windmill,” 
as his disgusted mother says, fretfully, last 
year? This year the sweep is wider, and their 
whole action more angular and irregular. Did 
he jump about as if he was galvanized, or as if 
he had the beginning of St. Vitus’s dance, when 
he was fourteen? at fifteen this galvanic bat- 
tery is noticeably enlarged, and the “dance” 
has become a confirmed trick, never more to be 
broken through. All from the fatal habit of 
worrying which his father, or his mother, or 
both, have adopted as the best means at their 
command of overcoming a disagreeable little 
accident, which by wise neglect would have 
died away as it had sprung up. Indeed, these 
odd tricks of manner are often produced by 
worrying; just as deceit and ill temper and 
recklessness and sulkiness are produced by 
worrying, and the ruin of a fine nature, and 
the destruction of a noble individuality, and 
the gnawing away by slow degrees of all power 
and courage and manliness. One wonders how 
the poor young things bear it ; for the worrier 
is of all human beings the most industrious. 
For the matter of that, one may well wonder 
how any one bears it, shut up with it within 
the four walls of home. Like a perpetual 
headache, like a grumbling tooth, like a smoky 
chimney, like a thorn in the flesh, or any other 
thing that causes a perpetual current of dis- 
comfort, the worrying housemate is a blister to 
be borne with what of courage and patience 
the grace of God and the good gift of nature 
may allow. But one does not choose to live 
with blisters, and one would not naturally care 
to be considered as a blister for one’s own part ; 
so that, although it may be good for one’s soul 
to be a little worried at times (this is taking 
the ascetic view of life), still, on the whole, 
perhaps, one would get as much good by plea- 
santer means; and, taken at the best, the ex- 
periment is not worth trying. 





-— 
a oe 


TALE-BEARERS.—Look into large families, 
and you will find some one false, paltry tale- 
bearer, who by carrying stories from one to 
another, shall inflame the minds and discompose 
the quiet of the whole family. And from fami- 
lies pass to towns or cities; and two or three 
pragmatical, intriguing, meddling fellows (men 
of business, some call them), by the venom of 
their false tongues, shal! set the whole neigh- 
borhood together by the ears. Where men 
practise falsehood, there will be perpetual sus- 
picions, evil surmisings, doubts and jealousies, 
which, by souring the minds of men, are the 
bane and pest of society; for society is built 
upon trust, and trust upon the confidence that 
men have of one another’s integrity. 
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ESTHER’S TRIALS. 


BY M. A. M. 








*“WRLL, well! This seems hard, very hard, 
indeed ; but it is God’s will, and ‘all things 
work together for good to them that love him.’ ”’ 
With these words, the little woman folded the 
letter which she had just read, and laid it upon 
the mantel-shelf. 

Poor Esther! This was the third time, dur- 
ing the last twelve months, that she had bowed 
to the will of Him, whose ‘‘ ways are not as 
our ways.’’ Her father had been prostrated 
by sunstroke, in the height of the busy season, 
and died after three days of unconsciousness, 
leaving his family involved in pecuniary diffi- 
culties. Her mother, who had been bedridden 
for a number of years, did not long survive the 
death of her husband ; and Esther felt as if the 
last link that bound her to earth was broken, 
when she closed the weary eyes of the dear, 
patient sufferer. But she knew that ‘‘to de- 
part and be with Christ was far better,’’ for 
her who had so long been tried in the ‘‘ furnace 
of affiiction ;”’ and, although her soul was 
bowed with the deepest anguish, she could say 
with sincerity, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 

“ My eyes are dim with weeping, yet I know 

The hand was merciful that dealt the blow; 

My spirit bows submissive to thy wiil, 

But flesh is grass, and tears are with me still. 
“Our lives are severed, but the golden chain 

Of love, that linked our hearts, doth still remain 

Unbroken by death's strange, mysterious spell: 

‘Thy will be done,’ my Father, ‘it is well.’” 

With her head bent upon her knees, Esther 
pondered over the contents of the letter, and 
her slight form shook with a tremor of deep 
emotion. 

At length she arose ; and, tying on her sun- 
bonnet, went out into the orchard, which 
seemed almost alive with the twittering of 
birds and the humming of bees among the 
white blossoms; but it was evident that her 
heart was not in harmony with her surround- 
ings, for her steps were slow and her eyes 
downcast. Leaving her for a few moments, 
we will take a peep at the letter on the mantel- 
shelf. 





H , June 1st, 1870. 

My DEAR FRIEND: I suppose you are aware, 
that some time before his death, your father 
borrowed from me a sum of money, giving me 
as security a mortgage upon his farm. I saw 
your brother a few days ago, and told him that 
I was pressed for money, and would be obliged 
to sell the mortgage if he was unable to redeem 
it. He told me that he was not only unable 
but unwilling to comply with my request; and 
certain circumstances, over which I had no 
control, have compelled me to dispose of the 
mortgage, toa young man of my acquaintance, 
for y money. Hearing that this agg 
intends settling on the farm immediately, I 


feel it my ng’ to notify you of the fact, and 
at the same ti 


me offer you a home in my 





family until you are able to procure a suitable 
situation. Yours, with respect, 
CHARLES ELLY. 

Over the orchard into the meadow slowly 
walked Esther; so slowly and thoughtfully, 
that one would almost imagine she was mea- 
suring every yard of the greensward over 
which she passed. 

She was thinking of the olden days—the 
days of happy childhood—when Roger and her 
had scampered barefooted over that very mea- 
dow ; when they had gathered the yellow dan- 
delions, and made them into long chains, while 
they sat under the shade of yonder chestnut 
tree ; and she wondered how Roger could have 
changed so much ; and how a few years’ resi- 
dence in the great city could have blotted out 
all the sunny memories that were now rushing 
back into her heart ; and with all the yearning 
love of a sister for an only brother, she ex- 
claimed, “‘O Roger, Roger!’’ She thought, 
too, of Tom Wilson, the companion of all their 
rambles, the sharer of all their fun and frolic. 
What of Tom, had he too forgotten? Rough 
Tom, kind Tom, who had lifted her over the 
ditches, and carried her on his back across the 
stubble field. 

Tom, who always brought her the ripest ber- 
ries and the biggest apples; who filled her 
apron with the brightest leaves that the breath 
of October shook down from the tall maples. 
Tom, too, who in later years, had lightened for 
her many a household burden ; who had wooed 
and won her, and whose wife she had promised 
to be in the golden years that were to come. 
Surely he had not forgotten the past ; although 
years ago he had gone out from her presence 
with a frown upon his brow because she could 
not, dared not, leave her sick mother to the 
care of Aunt Hetty, and accompany him to 
seek a new home on the western prairie. 

God knows, she would have followed him to 
the ends of the earth, but for the sacred chavge 
that had been committed to her trust. And 
she had never regrefted the step which she had 
taken; never even murmured, although the 
roses faded from her cheeks, and the sparkle 
of youth from her eyes, with the constant 
anxiety that she endured, and the close con- 
finement that her situation demanded. But if 
the ‘‘ earthly tabernacle’ had grown less beau- 
tiful, the soul and its aspirations had been hal- 
lowed, and strengthened, and beautified by her 
constant intercourse with the Omnipotent, 
and by the witness of an unbounded faith in 
all the dispensations of Providence, that was 
daily exemplified in the life and conversation 
of her, who had now entered into that rest 
which God giveth to his beloved. Oh, no, it 
was impossible for Tom to forget. 

Roger had been led away by evil compan- 
ions ; he had been lured by them into a course 
of extravagance and dissipation that ruined 





himself, burdened his father, and which was 
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now turning his only sister homeless and pen- 
niless upon the world. 

But Tom was proud-spirited and high-mind- 
ed ; he would never stoop to be the slave of his 
associates. Perchance even now he was think- 
ing of her, and deeply repenting of the hasty 
step which had divided them, perhaps forever. 

Thus thought and reasoned Esther, as she 
wandered from field to field, constantly dis- 
covering something that brought another pang 
to her heart; and it was not until the sun had 
set, and the shadows of evening were shroud- 
ing the landscape, that she thought of turning 
her steps toward home. 

Home! it was no home of hers now. She 
had no place upon earth to call by that sweet 
name. Henceforth strangers would gather 
round the old hearthstone, and strange voices 
would ring through the old cottage that had 
shielded and sheltered her infancy. 

Thus soliloquizing, Esther did not observe a 
stranger who had been watching her for some 
time, and who, on seeing her come towards the 
orchard, had carefully let down the bars of the 
gate, and now stood waiting her approach. 

With an exclamation of surprise, she started 
back, and gazed full on the intruder. 

‘Esther, don’t you know me?’’ 

Ah, yes; it needed not the broad glare of 
day to tell Esther who stood there. ‘‘O Tom!”’ 

This was all she could utter. He took her 
hand and led her to the seat under the old pear- 
tree. He told her how long, and how bitterly 
he had repented of his conduct towards her ; 
how utterly he had despised himself for his 
selfishness ; and how shame and pride had so 
long kept him from acknowledging his fault, 
and begging for her forgiveness. 

He told her of all his wanderings, and how 
her spirit had followed him, and watched over 
him, and hened him. How he had 
struggled and toiled and saved only for her; 
and now returned to cast himself upon her 
mercy, humbly and truly penitent. 

And Esther was satisfied. She spoke of all 
her trials and sorrows during these long years. 
Of those who had been laid side by side in the 
little graveyard on the hill; of Roger’s neglect 
and want of sympathy with her in all her 
deep afflictions. Bui ‘‘as her day so had her 
strength been.’’ 

Finally she told him of the letter that had 
broken the last link of her earthly associations, 
and that she had just returned from bidding a 
silent farewell to the dear familiar haunts of 
childhood and youth. 

Tom drew a paper from his pocket and laid 
it upon her lap. 

In the deepening twilight it was very diffi- 
cult for Esther to make out its import ; but she 
read enough to learn that it was the mortgage 
which her father had given to Mr. Elly, and 
the whole truth flashed across her mind. 
“ And so it is yours, now?”’ she said. 





** Not méne, but ours, darling. Have you for- 
gotten ?’’ 

Nay, she had not forgotten the promise of 
her girlhood ; and tears of love and joy were 
mingled together as she renewed the vows that 
would be fulfilled on the morrow. 

It was quite dark when they parted ; but the 
cloud that had hidden from Esther the bright 
sunshine of that glorious summer day was 
lifted from her heart, and “at evening time it 
was light.” 


——— 
THE ROSE. 
BY EMMA NASIL. 








AH, me! the pretty rose, 

How it blooms! how it blows 
Its sweet breath upon the breeze 
Passing to the distant trees, 

Its sweet breath sv full of prayer 
For the pure life it’s living there, 
Short and fair. 


Ah, me! the pretty rose, 
How it blooms! how it grows 
In the sunshine and the rain 
Without thought and without pain, 
With no rude dream to steal its rest, 
Without a stain upon its crest, 
By skies blest. 


Ah, me! the pretty rose, 
How it blooms! how it glows 
In the balmy air of morn, 
As if but just newly born ; 
With lustrous dew upon its face, 
Peeping through its green veil of lace, 
With sweet grace. 


Ah, me! the pretty rose, 
How it blooms! how it throws 
Its fair face into the leaves, 
With its sweets its bosom heaves, 
With beauty cheers the weary heart, 
Of things celestial a sweet part, 
Without art. 


Ah, me! the pretty rose, 

How it blooms! how it shows 
Its soft cheek to the sweet moon; 
Blushing at the gaze of noon, 
Now paler ’neath the eye of night, 
So gentle in its dreamy light, 

Pale yet bright. 


<> 





> 


WHERE education has been entirely neglect- 
ed or improperly managed, we see the worst 
passions ruling with uncontrolled and incessant 
sway. Good sense degenerates into craft, and 
anger rankles into malignity. Restraint, which 
is thought most salutary, comes too late, and 
the most judicious admonitions are urged in 
vain.— Parr. 

THE fruits of the earth do not more obviously 
require labor and cultivation to prepare them 
for our use and subsistence than our faculties 
demand instruction and regulation, in order to 
become upright and valuable members of so- 
ciety, useful to others, or happy in ourselves. 
— Barrow. 
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OWL’S NEST. 


BY LOUISE 8. DORR. 








Pretty little Mrs. Thornton, with her fresh, 
apple-blossom face, and her dainty morning- 
robe of pale pink cashmere, added wonderfully 
to the brightness of a lawn which, on a spring 
morning, groups of hyacinths and tulips on 
their part were doing their best to enliven. 
The lawn was a part of the Thornton home- 
stead, and was overlooked by a massive, heavy- 
browed mansion-house, like an island promi- 
nence set in an ocean of greenery. 

The mistress had made her first acquaintance 
with the place scarcely a month before: The 
six weeks previous had been a season of travel, 
and these two periods united constituted the 
present extent of her married life. The honey- 
month, as itis phrased by Addison, was fully 
over, the novelty of her position wearing off. 
And the repose of this fine old residence, which 
she had at.first pronounced delightful, was 
certainly becoming irksome to Mrs. Thornton. 

In the first flush of her engagement, and the 
whirl and excitement of preparation following 
it, she had had little time to think how she was 
to bear the change from a gay city home to the 
quiet of an isolated country house. Now, with 
abundant leisure for thinking, she began to 
find that she missed the gay associates, the 
amusements and the various sights and sounds 
of city life, exceedingly. 

Her husband, Amos Thornton, was a grave, 
scholarly, thinking man. His house was almost 
a museum with the numerous collections he had 
stored in it. Birds, insects, minerals, shells, 
abnormal forms of vegetation ; these had each 
their respective cabinet. Every individual spe- 
cimen was known to him by name, and, with 
its possession, was usually connected some his- 
tory which he thought worth relating. Then, 
his library was wonderfully well stored with 
rare old classics, of which his little wife, Min- 
tie, had never even heard the names. She did 
not want to hear them either. They tired her. 
The collections tired her. ‘his rambling old 
house—curiosity shop she called it—with its 
eternal quiet and air of erudition, was becom- 
ing as an incubus to its bright young mistress. 

“I believe I am homesick,” she thought, 
stooping to look down into the heart of a golden 
tulip, and leaving a drop that was not dew 
among its anthers. ‘I don’t see what Amos 
meant by bringing me to such an owlish place. 
I know I mope terribly. Amos asked me last 
night where I had hidden my smiles; but I 
don’t know how he can expect me to keep a 
stock of smiles always on hand in a place like 
this. Why can’t he live in the city just as 
well? He might sell his property here. I 
mean to make him doit. Or, if his affection 
for the curiosity shop is too great to part with 
it, he can leave the housekeeper in charge. He 





is rich enough to have a house in the city and 
keep this too. I wouldn’t mind coming here 
sometimes in the summer with a gay party. 
But to spend one’s whole life here—mercy! 
I’d as soon live in the desert of Sahara. I'll 
find Amos and just tell him so.” 

Always an indulged, and in some respects a 
spoiled child at home, she had grown up im- 
pulsive, undisciplined, and though spasmodi- 
eally generous, yet not without the root of 
selfishness in her heart. She was unaware of 
this; would have been much shocked to hear 
of its existence ; but it was there and was pro- 
ducing the growth inevitable to such a root. 
So she thought nothing of the sacrifice she was 
about to demand from her husband. She felt, 
indeed, a sort of perverse delight in the notion 
of thwarting his tastes. 

**T’]l have a house in the city, and he sha’n’t 
bring so much as a butterfly into it,”’ she de- 
clared, with the aggrieved feeling still upon 
her. “J may have a chance then of getting 
some little attention from him, without any 
admixture of science. There he comes now!” 

She hurried down the walk as he advanced : 
a fine figure of a man, with something massive 
in his facial development, but there was a tem- 
pering of sweetness withal. A world of ten- 
derness was expressed by his smile as he swung 
upon his shoulder the bag he always carried 
when he walked out, to receive whatever he 
might pick up; and took in the hands thus 
freed those of his fair, young wife. 

“Lonely, little bride?’”’ he observed, interro- 
gatively. Then, becoming aware of her flushed 
face, he inquired, gravely, ‘‘ What is it, Min- 
tie? Something has happened.” 

“No. Nothing hashappened. Nothingever 
does happen here. I am homesick, Amos. I 
don’t want to stay here. I’d sooner be a nun. 
You ’ll be good to me, won’t you, and go to the 
city to live? There is the Chester House for 
sale in Euston Square; the loveliest place. I 
should be the happiest woman alive if I could 
only live there ; and any way I can’t stay here.”’ 

Mr. Thornton looked surprised and hurt. 
He was sufficiently sensitive, and that his 
home, with love therein, had failed to content 
his wife, gave him a keen disappointment. 
“You don’t know what you ask, Mintie,’’ he 
replied. ‘This place is as my life.” 

“‘Then I am nothing to you, I suppose?”’ 

“A mere trifle; only my wife; my other 
self,’’ was the jesting response. 

“Yes. Iam your wife; but I did not think 
that meant that I was to mope all my life in 
an owl’s nest.” 

“You have not got used to the place yet. I 
admit that the change is very great for you. 
You must have some of your young friends 
here soon, to make the old. house cheerful. 
Mahomet may not go to the mountain, but we 
will bring a small section of the mountain to 
Mahomet. Nature works gradually in her va- 
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rious changes ; and we, learning a lesson from 
Nature, will let you down gracefully from the 
heights of dissipation in which you have always 
lived. But, indeed, Mintie, I could not bear 
that my wife should be one of those women 
having no resources in themselves, who can 
only be miserable apart from the excitement 
of society.”’ 

“Then youshould have found out before you 
married me whether I had such resources or 
not. I haven’t, and you have made.a grand 
nistake.”’ 

He had made a grand mistake in speaking as 
he did. He saw that now, and made the best 
amends he could. ‘I fownd out before marry- 
ing that I loved you, you only among women. 
I think I should have remained a bachelor all 
my life if we had not been thrown together. 
You believe that I love you, do you not?” 

“I shall if you do what I wish,” replied 
Mintie, with a smile that almost but not quite 
atoned for the perversity of her words. She 
thought she had only to be firm now and her 
point would be gained. She remembered hear- 
ing a married woman complain once that “‘she 
did not begin right with her husband and had 
always been his submissive slave in conse- 
quence.” Mintie would not have that fault to 
reproach herself with in future years of loneli- 
ness at Owl’s Nest. 

But instead of saying the words she had quite 
counted upon—“ It shall be as you wish, little 
bride,’’ Amos walked away from her, his arms 
folded, his face expressing extreme annoyance. 
Back again and up and down he walked, not 
speaking to her, not glancing at her, until she, 
afraid of having seriously offended him, stole 
softly to his side and put her hand within his 
arm. “ Will you not speak to me, Amos?’’ she 
questioned, appealingly. 

“Certainly, little bride. 
only thinking.” 

“Thinking of buying the Chester place, I 
am sure, dear,’’ averred Mrs. Thornton, look- 
ing arch, but exceedingly wilful. 

“*T hoped we should be very happy here,” 
said Thornton, in a tone of sadness. 

“That is because you had no little bride to 
open your eyes to the ugliness of the place. 
Why, Amos, I am sure the twilight never gets 
out of those great, grim rooms from sunrise to 
sunset. And I have not a doubt that all these 
impaled beetles and things quit their pins and 
go flapping around by night, the minute we 
are up stairs. And last night I heard the ow!s 
screaming like a parce! of fish-wives—‘ Owl's 
Nest! Owl’s Nest! Weareallowlshere. We 
are all owls here!’ That is what the creatures 
were shrieking, Amos.”’ 

‘I did not know you had so vivid an imagi- 
nation. But I mast beg that you will try to 
overcome your prejudice against the Thornton 
homestead, love. It has been my home from 
early boyhood, and was left me by an uncle, to 


I am not angry; 





whom it was very dear. Will you not try to 
like it?” 

“As if I had not tried. I am sure I shall 
never be contented here; but I can stay if you 
want me to.” 

“It is nearly summer now. In June you 
can invite as many of your friends as you like. 
Will you at least be satisfied to remain until 
autumn? Then we can decide what it is best 
to do.” 

“Yes. I will agree to that; put remember I 
Shall consider that you have as good as pro- 
mised to go to the city then.” 

*“Not promised; but we will see,’’ replied 
Thornton, with a sigh, that nettled his young 
wife not a little. 

‘He means to make a parade of attachment 
to the curiosity shop, and so work upon my 
feelings that I’ll give upand stay. But I can’t 
see why all the giving up should be thrown 
upon me,” was her not aitogether magnani- 
mous reflection. 

And in all the attempts afterward made by 
Thornton to bring sweetness and sunshine 
into the house, she perversely suspected him 
of trying to reconcile her to Owl’s Nest, as she 
persisted in calling it, and obstinately set her 
face against such reconciliation. But for this 
unreasonable prejadice, she loved her husband 
well enough to wish to make his home happy. 
She had no mind, however, to add to the at- 
tractiveness of Owl’s Nest, since it was quite 
too attractive to Amos already. When she got 
her house in Euston Square, then, indeed, she 
would surprise him by showing how charm- 
ingly she could arrange a home, but this place 
she persistently derided and found fault with, 
even when summer had glorified it, as only 
summer can glorify a tasteful country seat, 
making its beauty something to grow into the 
very heart, and, like daily food, to become 
incorporated into one’s self. 

And now the time for enlivening the home- 
stead by a party of Mintie’s friends had fully 
come. The young mistress, eager and expect- 
ant, did not yet forget her prejudice, but to 
each note of invitation appended a request 
that the friend receiving it would not say a 
word in praise of Owl’s Nest, because, though 
it might be pretty enough in summer, it was 
upon the whole very dull, and she wanted to 
get Amos away to the city. 

Thus instructed, her guests came. Albert 
Reeves and his twochattering sisters ; Margaret 
Home, their cousin from the West, whom Min- 
tie had never seen, but invited because she 
was visiting at the Reeves’s; Reginald Grey- 
son, Mintie’s cousin, lately returned from In- 
dia ; and Mr. and Mrs. Kerlan, whose marriage 
had preceded the Thorntons’ by about a month. 
For all but two of the party, this general intro- 
duction will serve. These two are Reginald 
Greyson and Margaret Home. 

The latter, though not strictly beautiful, was 
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by far more attractive than mere beauty can 
make any woman. Her figure was exception- 
ally fine. The graceful neck and shoulders 
were surmounted by a well-poised head, and 
the trim foot and shapely hand were perfect in 
their way. Her great charm was probably in 
her self-forgetfulness, though her composure 
of manner and intelligence were magnetic, too. 

Mintie, while engaged in receiving the oth- 
ers, noticed that Amos waited for no introduc- 
tion to Miss Home, but hastened to give her a 
glad welcome. 

“You, Margaret?’”” she heard him say. 
“Mintie told me that a cousin was coming 
with the Misses Reeves, but I did not think of 
you.” 

The little mistress, however, was too much 
engrossed by her novel duties to more than 
wonder passingly where Amos could have 
known Miss Home. Quite important among 
these duties appeared to be that of telling her 
cousin Reginald how much India had improved 
him. 

In truth, Reginald Greyson was a remarkably 
fine-looking young man now, whatever India 
might have done for his improvement. Then 
he had the appearance of one who has endured 
without becon.ing sour ; seen much of men and 
places without growing vain, and acquired so 
true a polish that he could afford to be natural 
and unconventional. 

“Why, Mintie, little cousin, married?’’ he 
said, to stay her comments upon himself. ‘I 
thought you were going to wait for me?”’ 

‘Perhaps I should, but fora small oversight 
on your part,’’ she answered, laughing. ‘‘ You 
omitted to ask me, you know.”’ 

Then, meeting her husband’s grave glance, 
she was much vexed to feel herself blushing, 
and, to cover her embarrassment, began ques- 
tioning Mrs. Kerlan about her house, which 
was in Euston Square, opposite to the one 
coveted by our wilful and most unwise little 
Mintie. 

“Oh, it is charming !’’ declared Mrs. Kerlan, 
with enthusiasm. ‘Splendid! I should feel 
like Eve driven out of Paradise ff I had to live 
anywhere else. Kerlan wanted to buy a place 
in the country, but I had no notion of being 
turned out to grass in that way.’’ 

Mintie glanced at Amos in the hope that he 
had heard, but he was too much engrossed 
with Margaret Home to give her the satisfac- 
tion of believing that he had. So she let the 
subject drop after a moment, and again gave 
her attention to Cousin Reginald, but not so 
closely as to prevent her hearing a remark 
made by Miss Home. 

‘I think a wife who gives way to discontent 
and fault-finding in the first year of her mar- 
riage, is likely to become particularly sour at 
a later period. Love paints in rose-color, and, 
if the sentiment be genuine, one’s.surroundings 
inevitably acquire a tinge of the same hue.’’ 





Mintie, unaware that they had been speak- 
ing of a married couple, mutual acquaintances, 
who had lately separated, would have given 
much to know what Amos had said to draw 
forth this remark. Had he been complaining 
of her to this stranger? And had Miss Home 
the assurance to so criticist and condemn his 
wife to him in the first hour of her being a 
guestin that house? Thinking of this, Mintie 
felt herself grow hot and angry within, while 
outwardly acting the smiling, hospitable host- 
ess. She longed to see Amos alone and ask 
him about it. But when the opportunity came, 
the words stuck in her throat. She could not 
bring herself to utter them. The circumstance 
served to make her reserved with him about 
Miss Home, and to create a dislike of that 
lady, which all the affability of the latter could 
not quite overcome. Yet it was impossible 
not to give way in some degree to the singular 
attraction which this guest seemed to exercise 
upon all who came in her way—upon all but 
Reginald Greyson, at least. He held aloof. 
He chatted with the Reeves girls, romped with 
Mrs. Kerlan, and made much of his cousin, 
buf he had only shart speeches for Miss Home, 
and of those but so many as the courtesies of 
society absolutely required. 

Not so Amos Thornton. He found a great 
deal to say to Margaret Home. She was inte- 
rested in his collections, and knew almost as 
much about the specimens composing them as 
their collector. They had long talks together 
over his cabinets, or over those musty old clas- 
sics that Mintie thought so tiresome. Mijntie, 
who had, I think, a sort of jealousy of these 
things, was not more than half pleased that 
another woman should find them so interesting, 
nor that that woman should be able so to in- 
terest her husband. 

One day a picnic on an island two or three 
miles farther down the river, near which 
Thornton’s estate lay, had been planned. 
When all the others were ready, Amos and 
Miss Home were still engaged in discussing a 
piece of fossiliferous sandstone, which the 
former had found in his morning walk. 

‘Are you coming, Amos?” from the hall 
below, Mintie questioned, with a little impa- 
tience. 

“Yes, directly.” 

Then the talk went on—of oolite ang sauroid, 
myocene and phiocene, with quotations from 
Darwin, Miller, Agassiz, and hosts of others. 

“We are all waiting, Amos,’’ Mintie again 
volunteered from the hall. 

‘‘Yes, we are coming. Oh! did you notice 
this curious indentation’”’— 

‘Let us go and leave them,’’ suggested Miss 
Reeves, in the suppressed tone of a plotter. 

**Capital!’’ cried Mrs. Kerlan, bringing her 
palms together softly, but applaudingly, too. 

“Shall we, Mintie?” asked Reginald Grey- 
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son, starting forward, as if it were already 
decided. 

“Yes, if the rest agree,’’ conceded Mintie, 
with burning cheeks. 

“Such a delightful joke on them!” chimed 
in Albert Reeves. 

“I'd like to be a bird in that corner cabinet 
when they find themselves left,” averred Ruby 
Reeves, with a gay laugh. 

Without further parley, they set off, their 
merry voices mingling with the soft undertone 
of the wind, and the shrill piping of the birds. 
A short walk brought them to the shore where 
a boat was waiting. In this they stowed the 
baskets containing their lunch, accommodated 
themselves with seats, and, so rapid were their 
movements, had pushed out into deep water 
by the time Amos and Miss Home came hurry- 
ing down the bank. 

“Good-by ! We can’t be always with you,” 
Mr. Kerlan shouted back to them. 

“Pity you got left!’ Albert Reeves called 
out. 

“Did you bring your fossils? You can sit 
upon the bank and go on discussing until we 
get back,’’ added Ruby Reeves. 

“You'll have to go out to dine. We have 
taken all the food there was in the house,” 
declared the little mistress. 

These and similar comments rang back from 
the party in the boat, while they showed no 
disposition to lessen the distance between 
themselves and those on shore. Mr. Thorn- 
ton raised a halloo and hoisted a signal flag— 
Miss Home’s mantilla—but still the boat, with 
favoring wind and tide, kept on its way. The 
incident gave a keen relish to the enjoyment of 
those within it. Quip and drollery came easily 
to their lips. Only Mintie was not quite at 
ease. It was rude to Miss Home she knew to 
leave her in such a way, and she feared that 
Amos would be seriously angry. The more 
she thought of it the greater became her mis- 
givings. ‘‘I wish we had waited for them,’’ 
she said, at last, unable to repress longer some 
expression of her anxiety. 

‘‘Hear her!” laughed Ruby Reeves. ‘She 
must be afraid to trust her liege lord with his 
old love for a whole day, 1 think.” 

** Not to blame for that,’’ put in Mrs. Kerlan. 
*T don’t want any ancient flames sputtering 
around Kerlan. Make a note of that, will you, 
Tommy?” 

“TI could with pleasure, only I didn’t bring 
my memorandum-book. The dogs! Those 
scientists have stolen a march upon us now. 
Those are certainly Thornton and Miss Home 
in that small boat. They must have driven 
down to Sargent’s landing and procured a craft 
there.” 

This was a shrewd inference, and quite true. 
Thornton swung his hat and Miss Home raised 
her handkerchief as the boats came near to- 
gether. More shouting and merriment fol- 





— 


lowed, in the midst of which the island was 
reached, and a simultaneous landing effected. 

**Your wife, Mr. Thornton,” said rattling 
Ruby Reeves, ‘‘has been meditating curtain 
lectures all the way. Provocation, jealousy of 
your sometime flame, Madge Home. You had 
better be fortified for what is coming upon you.” 

** What have you for news to go with that?” 
asked Thornton, jestingly, yet not withont 
signs of annoyance. ‘‘Perhaps you will de- 
clare that you witnessed a wedding of the great 
sea serpent and a beautiful mermaiden on your 
way hither.’’ 

“No; but a pair of fossi¥zed ganoids had a 
resurrection and danced a hornpipe on the 
shore for our entertainment. Bless us, Madge ! 
you look as serious as a seer-i-ess. Do you 
want me to sing ‘Come, ye Disconsolate!’ Or 
would you prefer ‘Should auld acquaintance 
be forgot and the days of auld lang syne?’”’ 

While Ruby gabbled in this way to her cou- 
sin, Mr. Thornton made his way to Mintie’s 
side, and, grasping one cf her hands, looked 
straight down into her troubled eyes. ‘‘ Were 
you sorry for having run away from me, little 
bride?’’ he said, with grave tenderness. 

““Yes—no—sorry? No, indeed! It was not 
half what you deserved. Where is Reginald 
going with those baskets? See! Albert! Ker- 
lan! Reggie is absconding with our commis- 
sary stores.”’ 

A noisy pursuit followed. Amos was hustled 
away with the rest. But Mintie, who had 
raised the cry, did not join. On the contrary, 
she retreated in an opposite direction, and 
sought shelter in a semicircle of tasselled 
birches. She wanted a moment to herself. 
Her head was splitting with the effort to think 
in all this tumult. So the secret of her hus- 
band’s interest in Miss Home was out. He had 
been her lover once. Perhaps he was so still. 
Their tastes were frightfully similar. Amos 
seemed to enjoy talking with her as with no 
other woman. It must betrue. Whatever had 
separated them, without doubt he regretted her 
loss. What then was his unloved wife to do? 
Sit sadly in a corner and hug her grief? She 
had never been accounted spiritless, and she 
would not be found so now. [f he did not care 
for her, she did not—at least she would not care 
for him. Other women had lived on and daz- 
zled society after their hearts had suffered 
wreck like hers. For domestic happiness, the 
triumphs of society. For bread, a stone. But 
she could learn to subsist thus without doubt. 

‘‘A penny for your thoughts, little cousin,”’ 
she heard, and Reginald Greyson dropped 
down upon the grass before her, reclining 
gracefully with his elbow upon a moss-grown 
rock. 

Mintie had not intended to take any confi- 
dant in her trouble, but somehow, without 
meaning it, she let out the whole miserable 
matter to this favorite cousin. 
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‘There ought to be,’’ declared Reginald, in 
a fume of indignation, ‘‘asylums furnished by 
the authorities for all such unthinking praters 
as Ruby Reeves, and they shut there to keep 
them out of mischief. Then I’m not sure that 
there ought not to be another for women jea- 
lous without a cause—lock out now, Mintie, 
I am going to say something preposterously 
disagreeable. A woman jealous without cause 
is the most unreasonable object under heaven.”’ 

“Oh, you wretch! To say such things of 
your pet cousin! But do you think it is not 
true that Amos and Miss Home were lovers 
once?” 

‘I think that of the least consequence in the 
world to you, since he is your husband now, 
and an honorable, trustworthy gentleman.”’ 

“You shirk the question because you know 
itis true. They were lovers once, were they 
not?’ 

Reginald plucked a handful of grass and 
seemed to be profoundly engaged in forming it 
into a feathery tuft. 

‘It és true, is it not?’’ persisted Mintie. 

“I believe so. But so were you and I lovers 
once. Don’t you remember how I used to 
swear that if any other man ever made love to 
you I would kill him, if I hung for it. » It is my 
present intention, however, to let Thornton 
live out the natural term of his life.” More 
grass was plucked and added to the tuft he 
held. He seemed to find this occupation quite 
absorbing. 

“It seems to me, Reggie,”” observed Mintie, 
pitifuily, ‘‘that Iam somehow unable to keep 
anybody’s love.”’ 

‘Absurd! Morbid!’ The tuft he had been 
at such pains to arrange was thrown down sud- 
denly. ‘Because I don’t purpose to kill your 
husband do you mean to accuse me of having left 
off loving you? I think, Mintie, you are almost 
as dear to me as to the mother who bore you. 
I should not scold you if I did not love you, 
should I? But you cannot doubt that I do and 
shall always hold you very dear.’”” He took 
her hand in saying this, and Mintie smiled up 
into his face, affectionately. The next moment 
she heard the snapping of a twig, and turning 
her eyes in the direction of the sound, saw her 
husband and Margaret Home looking down 
upon them. Thornton’s face was grave and 
stern. Margaret’s pale, but entirely composed. 
Mintie began to look defiant. Reginald bit his 
lip and betook himself to his old occupation of 
plucking grass. 

“IT have been looking for you, Mintie, all 
over the island,’’ said Thornton, not quite in 
his usual voice, though the tone was low and 
gentle. 

“Indeed !’’ retorted Mintie. 
you taking that trouble.” 

‘Will you come with me now?” 

“Oh, certainly!’ was the quick, mocking 
answer; but she did not offer to stir. 

VOL. LXXxV.—17 
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“Thornton,” interposed Reginald, with a 
kind of spasmodic eagerness, ‘“‘there must be 
no misunderstanding between you and Mintie 
on my account. I don’t know how much you 
heard of our conversation just now. If the 
whole, there is no need of explanation ; but 
even the words of Sacred Writ may be profaned 
by making fragments stand for the integer. I 
found Mintie a little morbid, and 1 sought to 
soothe her with assurances of my unabated 
affection. We have always been more like 
brother and sister than cousins, and I trust we 
always shall be. Her marriage with a gentle- 
man firm in honorable principle, as I believe you 
to be, gave me much satisfaction. If there are 
to be any stumbling-blocks in the way of your 
happiness, and I devoutly hope there may not, 
they shall be none of my raising.’ His fine 
face was in a glow, and showed to excellent 
advantage while making this manly avowal. 
Thornton took his hand and pressed it cor- 
dially. 

‘‘Thank you for your explanation,” he said, 
with much heartiness. ‘‘ i believe I must be a 
little morbid as well as Mintie, or it would not 
have been needed. I am truly glad that my 
wife should have such a friend, such a brother.”’ 

A gleeful irruption upon this somewhat grave 
party was now effected by the other picnicers, 
whoalways, as Albert Reeves declared, stamped 
out gravity on principle, whenever they found 
it invading a festive gathering. Their stamp- 
ing out at the present time was done so tho- 
roughly that the day of revelry following might 
have won approbation from the ancient king of 
misrule himself. 

Mintie, a leading spirit in these revels, evaded 
any explanation with her husband by being 
always deep in some frolic when he came near 
her. But when they were again at home, and 
she was resting in her own room with her head 
upon her hands, and an unmistakable air of 
being very miserable, he came to her. 

*‘Mintie,’’ he said, with much _ tenderness, 
‘‘ what is it that is amiss between us?’’ 

She had better have met his question with 
candor, but she could not bring herself to do 
that. She answered accordingly with some 
petulance. ‘Nothing! Only I am tired to 
death of this Owl’s Nest. I once begged you 
to provide me a more congenial home. Now I 
demand it as my right.’’ 

Thornton looked wonderingly at his wife, 
growing a shade paler as he heard words so 
unexpected from lips that he once thought 
could drop nothing but sweetness. But a day 
like that Mintie had spent will tell upon the 
most amiable temper. Then, too, a persistent 
rejecting of conciliatory attempts will wear out 
the most enduring patience. Thornton turned 
upon his heel, and with the single remark, 
“‘Your demand shall receive due attention, 
Mrs. Thornton,” left the room. 

Mintie’s head now dropped upon her lap, 
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and she gave way to violent sobbing. She had 
been thinking harsh things of Amos all day ; 
but the words he had just uttered, in a tone 
she had never heard from him before, seemed 
almost to have broken her heart. He would 
never love her again, now; never again new, 
she thought, with a fresh burst of sobbing. He 
would go and let Margaret Home console him, 
perhaps, and he would be sure to think that 
Margaret would never have spoken to him as his 
wife had just done. Yet, upon further thought, 
Mintie could not doubt that he had really 
wished for reconciliation with herself. It might 
be that she had been too hasty in doubting him. 
Then Reginald’s saying, “‘A woman jealous 
without cause, is the most unreasonable object 
under heaven,’’ came back to her with much 
vividness. She thought she could understand, 
by the experience of this day alone, how a 
sense of injury fostered and ever present might 
warp and twist the gentlest nature. A year of 
such days would suffice, she believed, to make a 
fury of her, or a frozen woman. Oh, she could 
not so let go the warmth and freshness of her 
nature. A few hours back she had thought in 
her pride she would make no effort to call back 
her husband’s love. Now she knew that if that 
love were lost, herself was lost as well. Oh, 
she must conciliate him. She must win him 
again. He might have loved Margaret Home, 
but he had loved her, too, and she could not 
give himup. She started to her feet when this 
conclusion was reached. She bathed her face 
and smoothed her hair. A dress in which 
Amos had always loved to see her was put on 
hastily. Then she bounded down the stairs, 
eager for a reconciliation ; not daring to think 
how her penitence was to be spoken, but full 
of the impelling purpose to utter it in some 
form. Perhaps Amos would read it in her 
eycs—in her appealing, love-lit face, and so 
save her the trouble of speaking, or make her 
task an easy one. 

In the hall she met her cousin Reginald, who 
looked at her rather strangely, she thought. 
But Reggie had odd ways at times. ‘‘ Where 
is Amos?” she asked, quickly. ‘‘Have you 
seen him lately?” 

“T have just left him. Isn’t it a queer start 
for him to go off to the city to-night? He said 
he hadn’t time to come back and say ‘Good- 
by !’ but sent a note to you.”’ 

Mintie took it with trembling hands and a 
sinking heart. Troops of miserable conjec- 
tures were crowding upon her brain. She 
elimbed the stairs again, glad to support her- 
self by clinging to the balustrade. The note 
which had caused her such perturbation, when 
opened, in her own room, read as follows :— 


Dear Latrte Brive: I fear I have not 
considered you as I ought, in disregarding for 
so long a time your aversion to our present 
home. I have this moment heard that the Ches- 
ter place will be disposed of by auction to-mor- 











row, and I have only just time to take the train 
and be present at the sale. If all go well I 
shall return at the end of two days; but should 
the house sell for a sum beyond my means, I 
shall remain until I have found one that I think 
you will like. Pray, believe that I have not 
meant to be unkind in partes this matter off 
so long. 1 had a hope that you would learn to 
love “Owl's Nest ;”’ but I see now how impossi- 
ble that is. Will you ask Margaret Home to 
put off going away until after my return? It 
will indeed be necessary that she should do so. 
I cannot stop to explain, but she will under- 
stand. In haste, but with much love, 
Your faithful husband, 
Amos THORNTON. 


Then he was gone, and for two whole days 
she must live without him, with all her burden 
of penitence unspoken. That was the first 
overwhelming thought, but others followed, 
full of perplexing inquisition. One of the mat- 
ters puzzling her, was touched by the consider- 
ation that surely Amos was able to buy a dozen 
such places as the Chester House if he chose. 
Then the clause about Margaret Home fur- 
nished another even greater puzzle. It was 
not expected that the party would break up 
for a fortnight yet. Perhaps Miss Home had 
thought herself ill-treated in some way by the 
hostess, and was going away in anger. At 
least she must have the message from Amos. 
Mintie was just rising to go in quest of her, 
when a knock at the door preluded Margaret’s 
own entrance. 

**You have come, I think, to tell me that you 
mean to desert us?’’ said Mintie, quickly. 

“Desert is not a good word; but I am going 
away in the morning.”’ 

“You will give it up, however; Amos says 
so. Dear me, how I am blundering over his 
message! He has gone away for two days, and 
he wished me to ask you to stay until his return. 
He said it would be necessary, and you would 
y 1 pee. which is a great deal more than I 

0.”” 

“‘T am not sure that Ido understand. Unless 
Mr. Thornton has gone to make some arrange- 
ments for abandoning the homestead, I cer- 
tainly do not.”’ 

“That is just what he has gone for. I have 
begged him often to buy the Chester place, and 
he heard it was to be sold by auction to-mor- 
row.”’ 

“He will give up a great deal, then, to 
gratify you. Few men would do as much.”’ 

“Yes. Idid not use to think of it in that 
way ; but I suppose his collections, and labora- 
tory, and books are even more to him than the 
difference between living in the city and at 
Owl’s Nest is tome. I am sorry he has gone. 
I begin to think that I might learn to be con- 
tented here.”’ 

“It is not his collections alone, and the many 
congenial surroundings of his home that he 
will sacrifics.”’ 

“Not these alone? Oh, I think I under- 
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stand,” said Mintie, with a quivering voice. 
“You mean that he gives up not only these, 
but you; who are so much more a companion 
for him than I.’’ 

A hot blush covered Margaret’s usually still 
face. Some articles of jewelry were lying on 
the table near her, and she busied herself with 
examining these until she had regained her 
composure. Then she knelt to put an arm 
around the tearful young wife, and said, 
quietly :-— 

“I see that I must tell you the whole story, 
though I know that Mr. Thornton would have 
preferred you to hear it from himself. He has 
been trying all day, I believe, to find an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you, fearing that Ruby’s 
thoughtless chattering might have given you 
pain. It is true that, at one time, when Amos 
had reached the mature age of nineteen and I 
was two years younger, we were engaged. It 
was a childish arrangement growing I suppose 
out of our being thrown together here. For 
Amos’s uncle was my guardian, and for seve- 
ral years my home was in this house. Amos 
was just home from college, and as impressible 
as young men, when they are growing their 
first beard, are apt to be. Tome his coming 
brought an agreeable variety. Because we 
were mutually pleasant to each other we 
fancied that we must bein love. The delusion 
lasted, Mintie, until my heart had an awaken- 
ing. Then Amos and I had a candid talk to- 
gether, and the engagement was broken off. 
The rupture caused no ill-feeling between us ; 
but my guardian was very angry. he had set 
his heart upon the match. He loved the Thorn- 
ton homestead better than anything else in life, 
I think. But next to that he loved Amos and 
me. It had been his pet scheme that we two 
should keep up the Thornton name and place. 
He was nota man to bear disappointment easily, 
and, in his anger, made it so unpleasant for me 
here that I could not stay, but went among my 
mother’s relatives in the West. He lived about 
two years after that, and at his death be- 
queathed his large property to Amos on condi- 
tion that he should always live at the home- 
stead ; but if at any time he chose a change of 
residence, the whole was to be forfeited to me. 
His action in this matter was explained by a 
clause that I remember quite well. ‘For I 
want to sct my face,’ so it ran, ‘against this 
continual drifting with the current, this living 
here to-day and somewhere else to-morrow ; 
this ceaseless sacrificing to the Moloch of no- 
velty the sacred spirit of home, which is a 
marked feature of American life. So long as 
my nephew shall remain his own master, no 
restraint will be necessary to keep him here, I 
know. But if he should take to himself a 
_ giddy, butterfly wife, for whom there is no life 

but in the whirl of excitement, he may go 
hence at her desire if he like, but my property 
shall no longer support them.’ You see, Min- 





tie, he was a man of strong prejudices, and 
accustomed to express himself very bluntly ; 
but he was kind at heart, after all, and Amos, 
I think, was very tenderly attached to him.”’ 

“But must Amos really give up the whole 
property unless he go on living here?’ 

‘Such are the conditions of the will.” 

“‘He would make that sacrifice for me. Or 
rather I have so thorned and beset him that he 
could have no hope of peace except in making 
it. Ihave been a bad, selfish wife, Margaret. 
Do you think he can ever forget it?” 

‘* Easily, I have no doubt.”’ 

‘But if we stay here now, it will be keeping 
the property from you.”’ 


** Amos has the best right to it. I have no 
desire to take it from him.” 
‘‘You are a dear, generous girl. I wonder 


that, after having once loved you, he could 
ever think of me.’’ 

“Men outgrow their youthful fancies, or 
loves—if we allow the name—as a child his 
pinafores.”’ 

“But what of your later love? Oh, forgive 
me, Margaret. I have hurt you, and that I did 
not mean to do.”’ 

‘IT know you did not, and I should not have 
let myself be hurt. My later love has made of 
my heart a weary battle-ground for years, and 
will for years to come, perhaps; but I shall 
conquer it yet. It is God’s way of drilling me 
to his purposes.”’ 

Mintie took the resolute, pain-drawn face 
between her hands, and dropped many kisses 
upon it. ‘I begin to see,’”’ she said, “how 
little I have known or dreamed of life in its 
highest import. I believe, Margaret, that my 
own future will be made fuller by the glimpse 
you have given me of yourself. I shall be a 
better wife for it, and a better woman.” 

“It is good, dear, to take the work of culture 
and discipline into our own hands. If we leave 
the work to outside influences, we are apt to 
get severely handled.’”’ Saying this, Margaret 
kissed the pretty, upturned face, and the next 
minute Mintie was alone. She would gladly 
have remained so to think and plan, but this her 
duties as a hostess forbade. Upon one thing 
she resolved, however, before going down. 
She would telegraph in the morning for Amos 
to come home. And another resolution was 
reached with the bottom of the stairs. She 
would take an interest in his pursuits. She 
would improve herself and so grow into his 
life, that no undertaking of his should be com- 
plete without her. She saw now, in her tho- 
rough awakening, that only thus can marriage 
become that bond of perfect unity, which God, 
in His great love designed it should be. But 
even while shaping thus anew her aspirations 
for the future, she could not forget her sympa- 
thy for Margaret. What had turned the course 
of her strong love awry, Mintie wondered? 
She wished that she knew the whole story. 
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Suppose there was some way of setting it 
aright, even now. 

With all her new and excellent purposes, it 
is not to be supposed that Mrs. Thornton be- 
came a miracle of wisdom on the instant. She 
did not. A miracle of wisdom would have 
held Margaret’s confidence as something sa- 
cred. But Mintie, meeting her cousin Regi- 
nald, with her heart and brain heavily sur- 
charged, could no more have helped imparting 
some portion of her burden to this valued con- 
fidant, than a ball highly charged with electri- 
city can help imparting of that subtle agent 
to substances in its way. The effect of her 
communication was altogether extraordinary. 

“Did she say,”’ Reginald demanded, grasping 
ker hands tightly, “that the later was the 
stronger love? Did Margaret say that, Min- 
tie?” 

*““Yes—not in the same words, but in effect. 
She said the later love had made of her heart 
a weary battle-ground for years, and might for 
years to come, but she should conquer it yet. 
O Reggie! it can’t be that you are the one, 
can it?” 

“T fear not; but that is a question which 
Margaret must answer for me herself. If we 
have been kept apart all these years by a chi- 
mera, it is time that we came to a better under- 
standing of each other.”’ 

“Do tell me about it, won’t you? I have 
always thought you would make a splendid 
hero for a love story; you are such a noble, 
generous, handsome, capital fellow.” 

“It is not your way to ‘damn with faint 
praise,’ is it, Mintie ?” said Reginald, laughing. 
“But you will be disappointed in your love 
story and its hero, Ifear. You see, I was stay- 
ing in Philadelphia for a few months, and the 
Burtons were on my visiting list. I don’t 
think I liked Clara Burton much, but she was 
a lively, quick-witted girl, and we somehow 
drifted into that phase of familiarity known as 
a flirtation, with a perfect understanding on 
the part of both that it was no more. 

“** Why shouldn’t we amuse each other, Mr. 
Greyson, and no harm in it either?’ Clara 
would say. ‘The winter would be dull for me 
without an escort to places of amusement, and 
for you, a stranger here, to be without woman’s 
companionship would be very bad indeed. If 
you should happen to stumble upon a real love 
affair, I shall fall gracefully to the rear, of 
course, and you will do the same if such an ex- 
perience should come in my way; but in the 
meantime, why should we not enjoy ourselves?’ 

‘Then Margaret Home came to make Clara 
a visit, and I knew almost from the beginning 
of our acquaintance, that my real love affair 
had come. Clara Burton knew it, I think, 
quite as soon as I did, and offered me a great 
deal of friendly encouragement. She could 
not say too much in praise of Margaret, and 
congratulated me upon having distinguished 





myself by the wisdom, as most young men do 
by the folly, of a choice on sentimental grounds. 
She only feared that the course of such a true 
love could not run entirely smooth, or else 
times had changed since Shakspeare was an 
observer of love’s happiness. I had, however, 
no misgivings, until one day calling for Mar- 
garet at the Burtons, I was received by Clara, 
who inquired, with a serio-comic air, ‘if I had 
any particular objection to the phrase, I told 
you so?’ 

“T said I did not think those words the 
sweetest in the language, and asked her what 
she meant. 

“**T grieve to tell you,’ replied Clara; ‘but 
you will perhaps hear it as well from me as from 
any less friendly person. Margaret Home’s 
betrothed is in town, and they are out together 
now. Yousee Shakspeare’s times and ours are 
not so different, after all.’ 

**T was naturally a good deal cut up by this 
news. It is the fashion, you know, Mintie, to 
speak in this light way of our deepest feelings. 
We, in the last half of the nineteenth century, 
are not given to heroics. If we stumble against 
a tragedy affecting us nearly, we beat the bush 
for a word of slang in which to express it, that 
we may give the impression of its having 
touched us lightly. The newspaper para- 
graphists lead off in this ghastly kind of humor, 
and the rest of us fallin readily. So, speaking 
after the manner of the age, I was a good deal 
cut up by what I had heard. Though I had 
not spoken of love to Margaret, I was sure that 
she understood my condition, and 1 thought I 
had discovered unmistakable signs of her lov- 
ing me. But Clara destroyed that notion, 
when, after a day or two, I called again. 

“Oh, you wretch! You marplot!’ was her 
way of greeting me. ‘Just go down on your 
knees and say your peccar?. That is all that is 
left for you to do. Do you know, sir, that 
Amos Thornton has somehow heard of Marga- 
ret’s flirtation with you, and to all her prayers 
has proved unforgiving. Margaret is quite 
broken-hearted, and declares that your very 
name is hateful to her. As for seeing you, she 
hopes she never shall again.’ 

“T did not try to intrude myself upon her 
after that, you may be sure. My arrange- 
ments for going East were soon made. After 
years I came back to find my cousin Mintie 
Thornton’s wife, to meet Margaret here, and 
to know that my love for her was unchanged. 
But I fancied that she was still suffering from 
her disappointment on account of Thornton, 
and that that was why she treated me so 
coldly.’’ 

“What a dupe you were, Reggie!’’ cried 
Mintie, rubbing his ears between her hands. 
“Clara Burton was the marplot, of course. 
She did not relish your leaving her for Marga- 
ret, so well as she would have had you believe. 
But it will all come right now, and since I am 
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determined to keep Margaret out of a fortune, 
I shall be glad to make amends by giving her 
my cousin. See! Here she comes to receive 
the gift. Take him, Margaret, and be thankful 
that, for once, you confided your secret to a 
chatterbox. There, yousilly mouse! Don’t try 
to look so haughty. Reggie will explain it all.’’ 
Saying which Mrs. Mintie effected a sudden 
retreat, leaving her cousin with a fair opening 
which he was by no means slow to improve. 
“If Amos were only at home now,”’ thought 
the little wife, ‘“‘how merrily all would go!”’ 
To outward appearance the evening passed 
merrily enough without the host, but Mintie 
thought, with a weary sigh, as she retired for 
the night, that she desired never to spend 
another like it. Nor was the night upon which 
she thus entered—its sombre, solitary quiet 
broken only by the hooting of the owls—any 
better. Ordinarily Mintie was little disposed 
to cultivate melancholy forebodings, but now 
the thought arose, ‘‘ What if anything should 
happen to Amos!” and from its very power of 


.torture the notion had a terrible fascination 


for her. Given a starting point, and it is easy 
to imagine all manner of fearful chances for 
those who are out of sight. To Mintie’s imagi- 
nation, there was the unwelcome spur of know- 
ing that her last words to Amos had been 
words of unkindness. Oh, would God but let 
him come back to her, if they lived a thousand 
years (an extremely probable supposition), she 
would never again speak to him otherwise 
than lovingly. 

Before the night was half spent, she had 
wrought herself into such a state of unreason- 
ing terror that she trembled in every limb. 
There were hours yet to come before daylight, 
and she could not spend them so. So she fled 
to Margaret Home, wakeful, like herself, but 
from happiness. From that strong, but gentle 
and most amiable woman, Mintie received 
much soothing and support. 

At an early hour of the following morning, 
Mintie, resolute to hinder the purchase Thorn- 
ton had gone to make for her pleasure, pro- 
ceeded with Margaret to the telegraph office. 
She knew at what hotel her husband was ac- 
customed to sleep in the city, and sent her 
message there. 

“Not been here,’’ was the answer that came 
back from a clerk of the house. 

Mintie’s fears arose at once, but Margaret 
suggested that in view of the change in his 
circumstances believed by him to be imminent, 
Thornton had probably begun the practice of 
frugality by going to a cheaper hotel, upon 
which Mintie hugged the comforter and wanted 
to know “‘ what she should do without her?” 

As, without doubt, Thornton would be at 
the auction, it was decided to wait and address 
him at the Chester House ; but this proceeding 
only elicited the information that the place 
had been disposed of at a private bargain, and 





there was no public sale. Having no further 
elue by which to reach Thornton, there was 
nothing now but to wait for his return. 

At the end of the second day, Mintie ex- 
pected him strongly, but had to subinit to dis- 
appointment. Three, four, five days, a week 
went by, and still he had not come. Mintie 
grew pale and hollow-eyed. Even Reginald, 
who at first had laughed at her terrors, thought 
it strange that they heard nothing from Thorn- 
ton. Mintie had been to the depot every night 
to await the coming of the train, but this even- 
ing she would not go. 

“It is of nouse; he will not come,”’ she said, 
drearily. ‘‘I dreamed last night that he was 
dead. He came to me in my sleep and said he 
would wait for me in heaven.”’ 

Reginald, to whom this woful communication 
was made, called his cousin ‘‘a silly alarmist,’’ 
but found it impossible to laugh at her with 
much heartiness. Her terrors had in a measure 
affected the whole company. 

A letter came for Mrs. Thornton that night, 
bearing the post-mark of a town where Amos 
had an uncle living. In a state of suspense, 
anything unexpected may be of moment. So 
this letter was opened with trembling eager- 
ness. Inside it was a second envelope, con- 
taining a letter which Mintie had written to 
Amos, at this uncle’s, just before their mar- 
riage. The envelope was carefully cut at one 
end, but at a hasty glance looked as if it might 
be whole. Upon it in pencil was written: 

“This came in yesterday’s mail. It seems 
to be an old letter, set afloat somehow, and I 
return it to its writer. Affectionately your 
uncle, EBENEZER THORNTON.”’ 

“Here is a puzzle!’ said Mintie, with a 
wondering face. 

““A prize puzzle, I should say, or worthy to 
be,’”’ observed Reginald. 

Margaret had been thinking closely. 

“IT believe I can solve it,’’ she said, quietly. 
‘Amos must have written to Mintie, and 
dropped the old letter into the office by mis- 
take.’’ 

“Of course!” assented Keginald. ‘‘I was 
on the high-road to the same conclusion, but 
you were dexterous enough to reach it by a 
shorter cut. Cheer up, little cousin, and when 
you dream again, let it be that Thornton is a 
great blunderer, who don’t know his own 
name on an envelope from his wife’s.”’ 

Mintie, though half afraid to accept such 
consolation, could not quite reject the relief it 
brought. They passed, upon the whole, a 
tolerably cheerful evening, and Mintie slept 
better that night than she had before since 
Amos went away. But she dreaded unuttera- 
bly another day of waiting, to end only in 
disappointment, perhaps, as so many had. 
Speaking of this to Reginald, he was moved by 
the wan, piteous face to propose going to the 
city in quest of Thornton. 
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“Very likely he may have got into the lock- 


Thornton looked as much puzzled when the 


up or the penitentiary. There is no telling | letter of the previous night was produced as 


where a turbulent fellow like him may turn 
up. But I will rescue him, Mintie, never fear. 
I will get the scamp out of his scrape, whatever 
it may be.” 

“ There is devotion for you,”’ laughed Ruby 
Reeves. 

**Where?” inquired her brother, with wilful 
misconception. 

**Walking in at the door, I should say,’’ said 
Margaret, whose glance was bent that way. 

Mintie looked, sprang up with a glad cry, 
and fell upon her husband’s neck. Reginald 
and Margaret grasped each one of Thornton's 
hands. Kerlan and Albert Reeves, not to be 
outdone, seized upon a leg apiece, while Mrs. 
Kerlan and the Reeves girls shook the skirts 
of his coat very cordially. 

“You may think us a trifle demonstrative, 
old boy,”’ shouted Kerlan, ‘‘but when a fellow 
that was dead and is alive again walks into our 
midst, we can’t be expected to stand upon 
ceremony.” 

“‘Exeuse me! but I think ceremony would 
be better to stand upon than nothing,’’ returned 
Thornton, laughing, and making a vain effort 
to set his feet upon the floor. 

**You shall be let down easy, never fear,” 
protested Albert Reeves, lifting the victim’s 
leg which he held a little higher. 

But Reginald, thinking the frolic had pro- 
ceeded far enough, and guessing how Mintie 
was choking with pent-up words, dexterously 
contrived to set Thornton upon his legs once 
more, and by a skilful manceuvre drew the 
frolickers off to the garden, leaving Amos and 
his little bride toexchange confidences as they 
might desire. 

“Have you forgiven me, dear?’’ Mintie made 
haste to inquire. 

“Entirely, my jove. But you have lost the 
house in Euston Square. The best I could do 
was to get one on Haleyon Street. 

“You may get rid of it, then, as quickly as 
you like, or go and live in it by yourself. As 
for me, lam going to stay at Owl’s Nest. O 
Amos! why did you not tell me that you could 
only keep your uncle’s fortune by living 
here?”’ 

“IT did not wish you to feel yoursetf fettered 
to this place; nor do I wish it now. Your 
happiness is above every other consideration 
to me, and I can have a tutorship in 
College, and, little bride, we shall be able to 
live, I think, without this property.’’ 

“You shall be a tutor if you like, but to no 
pupil but your Mintie. I intend to stay at 
Owl’s Nest and improve my mind, so that you 
and I, being companions in the highest sense, 
may not miss society. Or when we want it, 





we will bring it here, or go crusading for ad- 
ventures, as one of my old letters has just been 
doing, I think. 


See here, Amos!’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mintie had when it was received. His face 


| soon cleared, however, and he drew from his 


pocket the one which should have been sent in 
its place. 

“*Then you have heard nothing from me all 
this time,” he said, regretfully. ‘Have you 
been worrying about me, little bride ?’’ 

“I thought I should never see you again. 


| But it has done me good. I shall be a better 
| little wife, Amos, for what I have suffered. 
| Please God, we’ll stay on at Owl’s Nest, and 

if it should ever seem dull to me, I’ll think 
| what all places in the world would be to me 


without you, as I have so often thought in the 
week just gone.”’ 

But 1 think she never did find her home dull, 
for in the earnestness with which she set about 


| self-improvement, there was no vacuum left 


for dulness to creep into. At the present 


| writing, she is no less beautiful than in that 








summer ten years ago, but she is likewise a 
woman of large culture, with unbounded gene- 


| rosity of spirit, and Owl’s Nest she now de- 


clares to be the dearest place in all the world. 





IN THE VALLEY. 


BY E. L, JOHNSON. 





Tue years hae clouded been sin’ you left me, Jeanie, 
dear, 
And my e’en are dim’d wi’ tears and my heart is 
sad and sair, 
As I stray amang the trees wha’ ainse we loved to be, 
But whaur we thegither shall be happy never mair ; 
Whaur we shall meet thegither never mair. 


The birds are singin’ sweet, and the broom is all 
abloom ; 
The burn dances on and a’ the warlid is fair. 
And our auld boat rocks on the gentle Afton-tide, 
But we'll never gang thegither in the boat ony 
mair; 
We'll never gang thegither ony mair. 


Ye waur the fairest ane ’mang the lassies 0’ the glen, 
But you left us in your bloom and you left us sick 


an’ sair. 
And you whispered low to me, “I’m a-gae'n’ far 
away, 
Whaur a’ is leal an’ true and ’tis ever bright an’ 
fair, 


And there’s never ony parting ony mair.” 


Thy grave is growin’ green ‘neath the fir-trees in the 
vale, 
And the blue-bells are growin’ and are ever fairest 
there; 
And I’m waitin’, auld an’ worn, for the promised 
day to be, 
In the land whaur I’ll leave you, Jeanie, darling, 
never mair, 
Whaur we shall be thegither ever mair. 





Hore may bud under clouds, but it blows 
only in sunshine. 

Mopestr is to merit as shades to figures in a 
picture, giving it strength and beauty. 
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THE REJECTED MANUSCRIPT. 


BY CLARA JULIEN. 








*Twas evening in the great city. Crowds of 
people thronged the busy thoroughfare, each 
seemingly intent upon some particular object. 
Some had come from luxurious homes, and 
with happy faces seemed in pursuit of pleasure, 
while others were trudging, with dejected 
countenances, towards dens of poverty and 
despair. 

Through the crowded street a young girl 
clad in the habiliments of mourning glided 
swiftly, her rapid movements and firmness of 
countenance indicating the importance of ac- 
complishing her object. Before a brilliantly- 
lighted mansion on Fourteenth Street she 
paused, as if dreading to enter; then, as if life 
depended on this one action, she hurriedly 
ascended the steps and rang the bell. A ser- 
vant answered the summons, whereupon the 
young lady inquired for Mr. Malin, and was 
invited to enter. The domestic proceeded im- 
mediately to the library of Mr. Malin. The 
room was luxuriously furnished. Books, paint- 
ings, and statuary were profusely yet taste- 
fully arranged, and every surrounding beto- 
kened the wealth of the occupant, who was 
editor of a very popular journal. He was a 
middle-aged man, seated in his lounging-chair, 
perusing one of a number of newspapers by 
which he was surrounded. 

As the servant entered, he seemed provoked 
at the intrusion, and upon reading the card, 
his irritation did not lessen. ‘Alice Malin!’ 
he read aloud. In a gruff tone he commanded 
the domestic to “show her in.” Timidly the 
young girl trod the velvet carpeting to the 
library, and as timidly entered. 

Before proceeding further, we will relate 
some of the past history of both individuals. 
Reared in the bosom of wealth and luxury, 
Alice Malin had disdained that purse-proud 
spirit which so often imbues the minds of chil- 
dren who are favored by fortune. All the ad- 
vantages that parental love and wealth could 
procure were lavished upon her, and at the 
age of eighteen she was innocent and pure- 
minded as in childhood, yet endowed with a 
gifted and cultivated intellect. Her father 
had one brother, the editor before mentioned. 
Although his journal was in wide circulation, 
he had acquired the reputation of selfishness, 
being unwilling to pay reasonably for talented 
productions which were often sent him for 
publication. From her childhood Alice had 
intuitively shrunk from this man. Although 
he was a frequent visitor at their house, and 
was ever agreeable during these visits, yet 
with a child’s foresight, she always imagined 
a disagreeable something behind his pleasant 
exterior. 

Alice had but just returned from school 





when her father was stricken with serious ill- 
ness. He sent for his brother—his only rela- 
tive—and intrusted him with all his earthly 
affairs shouid he never recover, at the same 
time telling him that his business was in a very 
complicated state, but entreated him to promise 
that his widow and orphan should never suffer 
for the necessaries of life. Apparently much 
affected, he promised his protection to the 
dear ones of his dying brother. 

The next day Alice Malin was fatherless. 
The blow was so stunning to the mother and 
orphan that a long time elapsed before they 
realized their utter loneliness. They thought 
not of troubles in store for them since the loss 
of their only protector. The whole world 
seemed a blank without him they loved so 
dearly. 

A few days were allowed them for grief, at 
the end of which the uncle made his appear- 
ance, and informed Mrs. Malin that his broth- 
er’s property would be insufficient to satisfy 
his creditors, and that they must exchange 
their elegant home for one better suited to 
their circumstances; henceforth they must 
labor for themselves. This intelligence was 
shocking to them in their deep affliction, but 
Alice preferred to labor with her own hands, 
to dependence upon this man whom she so 
entirely distrusted. He promised to find rooms 
for them, and came the next day with the in- 
formation that he had taken lodgings in the 
lower part of the city, which they might occupy 
immediately. With many tears Alice tore 
herself away from her beloved home and all its 
fond associations, and resolutely determined to 
become her mother’s support and comfort. 

Once installed in their new abode, Alice be- 
gan to look around her for employment. She 
had never been taught to do plain sewing, 
therefore could not rely upon that as a means 
of subsistence. She thought of applying to 
the friends of her prosperity for pupils, but 
resigned that idea when she reflected that they 
had proved themselves only summer friends, 
not having visited her in adversity. At last 
she recalled the little triumphs of her school- 
days. When composition day came around, 
Alice Malin was always awarded the victory 
over many of her elders. Her teachers were 
ever praising her, and encouraged the idea 
that her name might one day swell the list of 
fame. 

But, with a true woman’s instinct, Alice 
shrank from publicity, and wrote because she 
loved to express in beautiful language her 
varied thoughts. Her portfolio contained many 
little bits of poetry and romance, and she re- 
solved to plot a beautiful story and weave into 
it some of the former productions of her pen. 
She confided the plan to her mother, who, 
knowing her superior talent, encouraged her. 
They had money sufficient to last them a few 
weeks, and Alice resolved that her MS. should 
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be finished before that time. No one could 
have worked more diligently in those few 
weeks than Alice Malin. She entered into the 
planning, writing, re-reading, and revising 
with an energy that could not fail of success. 

The excitement she had undergone placed 
her mind far distant from all doubt, but now 
that she had finished her task, her first mis- 
giving arose. What if the publisher to whom 
she would apply should reject her story under 
the plea that it was sentimental, or the first 
effort of a young author. At first she had not 
intended to apply to her uncle, but when all 
these doubts arose, she felt that claims of rela- 
tionship ought to demand for her a hearing. 

With a heavy heart she prepared for the 
street, grasping her thrilling MS. in her hand. 
Emotions of doubt and despair were struggling 
in her mind, for upon the success of this story 
depended all her earthly happiness. We left 
her in Mr. Malin’s library, and as we return, 
she is about parting from him. Her uncle had 
refused even to read her work, and with despair 
written in every feature of her countenance, 
she uttered these words :— 

‘Farewell, sir! You promised to protect 
your dear brother’s widow and orphan. God 
knows how you have failed to fulfill that 
promise. May the entreaties of your dying 
brother ring in your ears until death !’’ 

With a heavier heart than when she entered, 


did Alice Malin retrace her steps, vowing- 


never to cross this man’s threshold again. If 
her own uncle would not encourage her, would 
not even test the merit of her efforts, upon 
whom could she call? 

‘Surely there must be men of heart in this 
great city. My labor must not be lost. I will 
try again to-morrow.” 

She sallies forth in the morning, resolved 
not to be discouraged until after the publisher 
had tested the real value of her work. Three 
or four applications were met with, ‘“‘No young 
authors employed,”’ yet she persevered. At 
last she was shown into an office where an el- 
derly gentleman was examining MSS. Alice’s 
heart beat joyfully as she met his kindly eye 
and heard his gentle voice. She took courage 
from his gentlemanly demeanor, and broached 
her errand. He gave her no false hope, but 
told her that success seldom crowns the efforts 
of young authors, yet assuring her that her 
story should be thoroughly criticized, and she 
be remunerated according to its merit. Upon 
examination, he found evidence of great talent 
in the simple story, and his noble heart de- 
cided him to encourage her in the work she 
had begun. 

He published her first MS., and accepted all 
others she chose to send, for in each succeeding 
narrative higher and more beautiful ideas 
were revealed. With each successful effort, 
she seemed. to take fresh courage and write as 
if by inspiration. 





Years passed on, yet Alice Malin continued 
to wield her pen with increased facility. Her 
vivid imagination was ever in readiness, and 
her wonderful command of language never 
failed her. She had written books, whose con- 
tents had been eagerly perused by thousands, 
for no one could read one of her productions 
without realizing the gifted mind of the author. 
Wealth had come to this noble girl through the 
medium of her mighty pen. 

Meanwhile, what has become of the uncle? 
We will look at him again, entering the same 
library into which Alice Malin was ushered 
ten yearsago. He is thinking of this literary 
star who has attracted the world’s attention 
and admiration during a few years, and at last 
he determined to secure her service, resolving 
to call upon her publishers the next day. 

The next morning found him at the publish- 
ing house of M. & §S., the same place where 
Alice had left her first manuscript. He wished 
the name and address of the lady who had 
recently written many beautiful articles for 
his journal. The brother publisher dotted the 
following on a slip of paper: “Miss Louise 
Selden, 223 West 23d Street.” Politely thank- 
ing him, Mr. Malin left the office, and ealling 
a hack, started for 23d Street. During the 
ride, his reveries were of a pleasant nature, 
for he was considering the increased value 
which the new contributor would add to his 
journai. He was never in better humor than 
when he found himself in the drawing-room of 
Miss Selden, taking a seat in an obscure cor- 
ner, that he might readily criticize the lady 
when she entered: Five minutes elapsed, then 
the door opened and admitted the hostess. 

“ Beautiful!’ you would have exclaimed, 
upon gazing at her fair face and graceful 
figure. From her sweet countenance was re- 
flected a pure heart; from her lofty brow, a 
noble mind. From a timid, shrinking gir], she 
had developed into a beautiful, self-possessed 
woman. Mr. Malin sat asonecharmed. Sud- 
denly he seemed to recover his self-possession 
and advanced to introduce himself. As Alice 
met his glance, every feature of her beautiful 
face seemed distorted. She had recognized in 
the gentleman before her her uncle. As he 
knew her only by her nom de plume, and did 
not seem to remember her, she concluded not 
to reveal herself until he had made known his 
errand. Said he :— 

‘*T have read many of your charming works, 
and count you among the most talented authors 
of the day. If you will contribute to my jour- 
nal, I shall consider it a great favor, besides 
paying you liberally.” 

She replied: “Mr. Malin, my numerous en- 
gagements prevent me from contributing to 
any other magazine ; yet, were I at liberty, an 
event which occurred some years ago would 
cause me to decline the honor of writing for 
your periodical. Ten years ago, your brother 
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exacted from you a promise to protect his 
family. Ten years ago, your brother’s only 
child, Alice Malin, asked you to publish her 
first manuscript. You unkindly refused even 
to read it, scorning to encourage one so young 
to obtain a livelihood for herself and mother, 
and striving to extinguish every spark of am- 
bition in her nature. Sir, Iam Alice Malin. 
I have been successful in the course marked 
out by myself. My mind has increased in 
vigor from constant action, and my soul has 
been purified with contemplation of the true 
and beautiful; yet, were I to write for so base 
a man, my success would end. This is the 
first time you have crossed my path since my 
early days of adversity. The promise you 
made my dying father must ever ring in your 
ears. God pity you!’’ 

During this time, the uncle sat motionless, 
with eyes dilated, scareely willing to believe 
his ears.. That this beautiful, talented lady 
eould be the once timid, shrinking girl whom 
he had so shamefully neglected, seemed in- 
credulous. Without a word he left the house, 
feeling that his prosperity was at an end. 
Conscience was aroused, and he felt that he 
had signally failed in his greatest earthly duty. 
So great was his remorse that in a few short 
months he became incapable of attending to 
business, and was lain upon a bed of sickness 
a deserted man. At last he summoned courage 
to send for Alice, knowing that she would not 
refuse to come to him. The noble girl left all 
her duties to minister to the wants of her only 
enemy on earth. When she saw how his 
awakened conscience caused him to suffer, she 
granted her forgiveness for all his shortcom- 
ings to her and her mother, and remained by 
his bedside until he breathed his last. 

Alice is yet in prosperity. Al! her spare 
moments are devoted to the sick and afflicted. 
In doing this she is herself blessed, and is to- 
day one of the most successful authors of the 


age. 


>_> . 





MUTUAL FORBEARANCE. 


THE house will be kept in continual turmoil 
when there is no toleration of each other’s 
feelings, no meek submission to injuries, and 
no soft answer to turn away wrath. If you 
lay a single stick of wood in the grate, and 
apply fire to it, it will go out; put on another 
stick, and they will burn; and a half dozen, 
and you will have an effective blaze. There 
are other fires subject to the same condition. 
If one member of a family get into a passion, 
and is left alone, he will cool down, and possi- 
bly be ashamed, and repent. But oppose tem- 
per to temper, let one harsh answer be followed 
by another, and there will soon be a blaze 
Mas will enwrap them all in its burning 





PRIDE AND HUMILITY. 





BY SUE MURDOCK. 





A GAUDY sunflower grew beside 
A beautiful garden wall, 

And quite outran the violets there, 
For it grew so wondrous tall. 


“ Just see,” it said, “how I run to meet 
The warm and beautiful sun ; 

How I love to greet him face to face! 
I sigh when the day is done.” 


“Oh, yes! I see,”’ the violet said, 
In a voice so soft and low; 

* But I enjoy from my humble bed 
All the evening's after-glow.”’ 


“Look at my beauty!” the sunflower cried ; 
“He paints my face like his own. 

I'm tallest and best, as you can see; > 
I’m called the bloom of the sun.” 


“Oh, yes!” said the violet; “Iam glad 
You admire your face. But I 

Am very well please@ that mine should be 
As blue as the azure sky.” 


“It’s a blessed thing that folks like you 
Are pleased with your humble sphere ; 

But you must not hope that such as I , 
Will forget our station here.” 


“Oh, no! oh, no!”’ the violet said ; 
“Very kind in you to speak. 

But my life will fill some wise design, 
Although I am small and weak. 


“But, see! yonder comes the gardener, 
To cull from this blooming land 

A beautiful tribute, rare and sweet, 
For our own fair lady's hand.” 


“T know whom he’ll choose,” the sunflower said ; 
* He'll find none more fair or true 

Than my royal self; I’m warm and bright, 
But you are so cold and blue.”” 


The gardener came, and his skilful eye 
Soon found the flowers he sought. 

While he gleaned among the violets, 
The sunflower smiled for naught. 


Hours later, in the moonlight dim, 
The lady, bright and fair, 

Walked with her lover, charming him 
With the violets in her hair. 


*Neath the light of the moon she gave her love’ 
The beautiful flowers so blue, 

As an emblem of her constancy, 
For you know that blue is true. 





Esteem a habit of benignity greatly prefera- 
ble to munificence ; the former is peculiar to 
great and distinguished persons; the latter 
belongs to flatterers of the people who court 
the applause of the inconstant vulgar.—An- 
tontus. 


Lire’s VoyacE.—In the voyage of life a 
man may be wrecked as isaship. Conscience, 
however, is an anchor that will in most cir- 
cumstances insure him safety. It is to be re- 
membered, nevertheless, that, like the anchor, 
conscience may be carried away, and so ensue 
ruin and wreck. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


WOOD BASKET. 

To those of our readers who live in town, 
this basket will be of little service; but to 
those who have country residences it will form 
an ornamental and useful addition to the dining 
or drawing room. On the continent, where 
wood fires are general, a room is not furnished 
without one. It may be filled with billets of 





cord of two colors. A heavy woolen fringe 
and tassels to match the embroidery complete 
the decoration. 


—— ~ e- 


SOFT BRUSH FOR CLEANING SILK. 


Tuis brush is covered at the back with gray 
cloth, embroidered with maroon-colored braid 


f 


{ 
a 








wood, or fir or cedar cones, which are plentiful 
in many country places. The frame and bas- 
ket must, of course, be purchased from their 
respective makers, but the ornamentations 
may be produced byany lady. ‘The foundation 
is cloth, of a light shade. It must be cut to 
the shape of the basket. The silhouettes are 
of black velvet, carefully gummed on to the 
eloth. The embroidery is worked in chain- 
stitch with silk of different colors. It is edged 
top and bottom, and also at the joins, with 





and corded silk. The brush itself consists of 
tufts of gray and maroon-colored wool. It is 
made as follows: Take twenty lengths of gray 
and twenty lengths of brown wool, tie them 
firmly together with black thread at intervals 
of an inch and a half, cut the wool between 
the ties, double these single knots and tie them 
together again above the middle, so as to form 
atuft. Sew these tufts toa piece of perforated 
eard-board the shape of the brush, arranging 
them so as to produce the design seen in Fig. 
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1, which represents the under side of the 
brush. Then cut out a piece of card-board for 
the back, and a narrow strip for the rim of the 
brush, cover them with calico, and sew them 
together, putting in a narrow worsted fringe 
around the rim. Now erabroider the gray 


Fig. L 





apparatus frequently called into.use for keep- 
ing the sewing machine in good working order, 
and may be hung on to the machine. It is 
made of pasteboard covered with black cloth, 
enlivened by green braid and a row of stitches 
in white silk. Cut out two pieces of pasteboard 


Fig. 2 





cloth for the top and the rim, sew them to- 
gether, hiding the seam with a braid, and draw 
the worked cover over the card-board after 
stitching in the perforated card with the 
worsted tufts, which should be shaven to a 
smooth surface. 


a 


ORNAMENTAL BOX 


FOR HOLDING OIL-CAN, ETC., OF A SEWING 
MACHINE. 





Tuts useful appendage to a sewing machine 
is adapted to hold the oil, the cloth, and other 





for the bottom and the lid of the box, eight 
inches long and three inches wide, round off 
the corners, and cover both sides with cloth. 
Then cut a strip of pasteboard three inches 
wide and sufficiently long to form the sides of 
the box, stitch the ends together, and ‘line it 
with cloth, turning the cloth over the edge at 
the bottom. Put in two partitions according 
to illustration, each consisting of a piece of 
pasteboard covered with cloth, two and a half 
inches wide and three inches deep, and stitch 
the corners to the edges of the box. Next sew 
in the bottom with long stitches passed through 
the pasteboard and the cloth, and then cover 
the outside with a strip of cloth, laid on flat as 
the back, and arranged in plaits in front, the 
lower edge protruding half an inch below the 
bottom of the box. Sew on a green worsted 
braid over the stitches of the plaiting, with a 
narrow crossway trimming worked with white 
silk in the centre, and take a similar strip of 
cloth for the handle. The lid is completed by 
a worsted braid ruche. \ 


oo % 


KNITTING-CASE OF RIBBON AND 
REEDS. 


TAKE a strip of stiff muslin sixty-seven inches 
long and seven inches wide, and roll it up into 
a tube eleven and a half inches in circumference 
and seven inches long. Cover this tube with 
brown Cashmere outside and inside, and to 
each end sew a silk bag with a hem and run- 


ner. Then cover the tube with a plait of ribbon 
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and reeds in the following manner: Fasten to 
the left end of the tube sixteen brown satin 
ribbons a quarter of an inch wide and eight 
inches long, leaving equal spaces between them, 
in which fix light-colored reeds seven and a half 
incbes long. Turn the ribbons back over the 
bag on the left side of the case, and taking a 
ball of brown wool, wind it ten times around 
the tube and the reeds ; then untack the reeds, 
push them to the left, bring the ribbons for- 
ward, and wind ten times around the tube and 
ribbons. Push the reeds about an inch forward 
to the right, and wind again ten times around 
the tube, taking in the reeds, and then ten 
times around the tube, taking in the ribbons. 
Repeat this till the tube is covered, observing 
to let the reeds lie with their ends perfectly 
even on both sides. For the handle take two 
thick worsted cords seven inches long, wind 
satin ribbon over them, and introduce a four- 
inch-long reed with rows of brown wool wound 
over it, in the centre, according to illustration. 
Fasten the handle to the case with bows of 
satin ribbon, and put runners with tassels to 
the bags at each side. 


————- a ——___——_ 


; KNITTED QUILT. 
(See Colored Plate in Front of Book.) 

Materials.—Cotton, No. 12; five steel knitting- 
needles, No. 16 (Bell gauge). 

THE quilt is worked in squares, measuring 
four inches each. Care must be taken that 
they are all the same size. 

For the ribbed square cast on four needles 
164 stitches (that is, 41 on each needle), knit 2 
rounds plain, purl the next 2 rounds, decreas- 
ing 8 stitches in each pur} round by purling 


> 





the first 2 stitches and the last 2 on each needle 
together; repeat these four rows alternately 


Fig. 1. 





until there is but one stitch on each needle. 
These four stitches are drawn together to finish 
the square. 

Square with Raised Pattern in the form of a 
Maltese Cross.—Cast on 1 stitch, knit 3 stitches 
in this stitch, knit back, and raise 1 stitch at 
the commencement of each row as in the heel 
of a stocking; the remainder of the foundation 
is knitted plain throughout. 

On the third row, in the centre-stitch, com- 
mence the first raised knot—3 stitches are knit- 
ted out of 1—insert the needle as in plain 
knitting and knit it, then take the back loop 
and knit it, then front loop again and knit it— 
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these 3 stitches are to be knitted backwards and 
forwards 5 times—then knit the 3 together on 
the right side ; this forms the raised knot. All 
the back rows are plain, and should be knitted 
rather tightly. Knit 1 knot at the commence- 
ment and end of every 4th row on the 2d stitch 
from the end, to form the edge, until there are 
10 knots on each side ; on this row raise 1 knot 
on the twelfth, fourteenth, twenty-second, and 
twenty-fourth stitches. 

In the next front row raise 3 knots, 1 on the 
second stitch before the first raised in last row, 
and 1 over each of the knots of last row, and 


Fig. 2. 





1in the second stitch after, making 6 knots in 
this row. y 

In the same order work 8 knots in the next, 
10 in the next, 12 in the next, 12 in the next, 
over the 12 of last row. All the knots are 
worked on the right side. . 

One front row plain, in the next front row, 1 
knot on the middle stitch. 

In next row, 1 knot on each side of last 
knots, with 3 plain stitches between each. 
This forms the middle of the square. There 
will be 57 stitches on the needle, and 14 knots 
on each side edge. Now commence to decrease, 
: by knitting 2 together at the end of every row, 
) and work 1 knot in the centre of 3 plain of 
last row; 1 front row plain. Commence with 
the 12 knots, and work in reverse order the 
other half of the square until 3 stitches remain, 
which are to be knitted together. This finishes 
the square. 








Star Szuare.—This square is worked the 
same as the last as far as the 10 side knots. 
Then commence the knots to form the star by 
raising 1 knot on the 12th and 24th stitches. 
(Like the former square, all the knots are 
worked on the right side, and when two knots 
come together, one stitch must be knitted be- 




















tween them. All the back rows are plain.) 
In the next row, work 1 knot over the knot of. 
previous row, and 1 after it; then 1 before and 
1 over; there will now be 4 knots in this row. 
(These centre knots are always counted, irre- 
spective of the edge knots.) In the next row, 
2 over the knots of preceding row, and 1 after ; 
then one before and 2 over, making in all 6 
knots. In the next row, 1 knot on the 10th 
stitch, 1 on the 12th, and 1 on the 14th stitches ; 
3 plain, 2 knots over 2 next knots of last row, 
2 knots over next 2, 3 plain, 3 knots, making 10 
knots in this row. In the next row, commence 
on the 2d knot of last row, and work 3 knots, 1 
over last 2 of last row, 1 in the centre, 1 over the 
next knot, 1 before and 2 over the next 2 knots 
of last row, making 9 knotsinthisrow. In the 
next row, 3 knots, beginning on the 2d knot of 
previous row. Knit plain till within 3 of the 
centre, 1 knot, knit 3 stitches, 1 knot; then 1 
knot before next 3 of last row, 2 over; there 
will be 8 knotsin thisrow. Next row, knit plain 
until within 3 of the centre, 1 knot, 3 plain, 1 
knot ; remainder of row plain. You are now at 
the middle of the square ; there wili be 56 stitches 
on the needle and 14 knots on each side. De- 
crease for the other half by knitting 2 together 
at the end of every row, and repeat all the rows, 
except the last (the centre row), in reversed or- 
der, and east oft by knitting the 3 stitches left 
on the needle together. The squares are sewn 


, together with a needle and thread on the 


wrong side. They may be arranged according 
to illustration. 


—_—_—_———— Soe 


EMBROIDERED PILLOW-CASES. 








TuHeEsE designs show the fashionable orna- 
mentation for pillow-cases, and modes of fast- 
ening the same. 
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CASE FOR — SILKS, THREAD, 

TAKE a piece of stiff brown paper ten inches 
long and seven inches wide, round off the cor- 
ners at one end, and make a crease across at 
two and at three inches distance from the 


straight end. Cover the paper on the outside 
with brown silk lined with muslin and braided 
according to illustration, and line the rounded 
end toa depth of four and a half inches, also 
with silk embroidered according to illustration. 
Then cut a piece of paper forty-eight inches 


Fig. 


3€ 





last three anda half inchesdeep. The soufflets 
are of calico, covered with silk on both sides 
and -bound with a narrow ribbon along the 
top. Arrange them from illustration, and sew 
a cord all around it and furnish it with a loop 
and button. 





HANDKERCHIEF-CASE. 

THE foundation of this case is of thin wood, 
or card-board. The lid and bottom measure 
twelve inches square ; the sides, one and a half 
inch in depth, are placed half an inch inward 
from the edge, and are covered with green 





long and seven inches wide, cnyer one side 
with thin silk, and arrange it in plaits, keeping 
the covered side uppermost, and gumming the 
paper together to form each partition, also ob- 
serving to let each division be a quarter of an 
inch deeper than tue preceding one, and the 


satin, folded in opposite directions. Over this 
falls a frill of lace. The edge of the lower 
part is also covered with green satin. The in- 
side of the case is lined with white quilted silk. 
The outside of the lid is padded with cotton- 
wool, and covered with green satin. A mono- 
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gram is embroidered in the centre, with white 
silk. On the edge is a wreath of white muslin 


Fig. 2. 





leaves. Fig. 2 shows the leaf in the full size. 
The case is finished at each corner by a bow of 
green satin ribbon. 





FLOWER-POTS WITH EMBROIDERED 
COVERS. 
THE foundation is of card-board. It must 
be cut the exact shape of the pot, and large 
Fig. 1. ‘ 





enough to fit easily. The lower part of the 
outside is brown leather ; the upper part is vel- 
Fig. 2. 






vet, the same color, embroidered with silk of a 
lighter shade. We have given a number of | either side with white watered ribbon. The 





embroidered borders, any of which would be 
suitable for the decoration of these pretty pots. 
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MARKER FOR PRAYER-BOOK. 
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TnreE foundation is of stiff net, covered on 
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two edges are united by a gold cord, which is 
sewn on firmly with yellow silk. The cross is 
embroidered with blue purse silk and gold cord. 
The outline of the banner is worked in blue 
and gold, and the text in red and gold. To 
those of our readers who are unacquainted 
with German, we give the English of the text, 
which is, ‘‘ My flesh is meat indeed.” The eye 
is worked in blue of different shades. The 
rays are of fine gold cord ; twisted gold fringe 
finishes this elegant marker at both ends. 





tela 


WORK-BASKET, WITH STAND. 


Materials.—Brown and white cloth; blue, brown, 
and yellow purse-silk ; white sewing-silk ; gold cord, 
satin; satin ribbon, one inch broad; and blue me- 
rino; card-board, etc. 


Fig. 1. 


THE basket and stand are of black and yel- 
low cane, and must be purchased ready made. 
The lid decoration is of nine drapes, worked in 
colored silk (see Fig. 2), at the top of which is 
a blue ribbon quilling. Each drape is of two 
pieces of cloth, pinked at the edge. The under 
one is brown; the upper one white. The latter 
is nearly half an inch narrower all round, and 
is embroidered with various colored silks. The 
flowers are blue, with yellow calyxes. The 
foliage is worked in coral stitch, with brown 
silk. The arabesque is of black and gold, and 
the dots are blue. The outer curves of the 
brown cloth edge have a loose brown silk stitch 












in each depth. A round pincushion, four and 
three-quarter inches large, of blue satin and 
cotton-wool, quilted and embroidered with 
white silk, and trimmed round with a blue 
quilling, is put on the middle part of the bas- 
ket-lid on the outside. The sides of the two 
baskets, including the lid, are lined with a 
straight stripe of blue merino. Ribbon tied in 
bows finishes this work-basket. 
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KNITTED COUNTERPANE. 


WE should recommend to knit diamonds, 
with stripes across, alternately plain and purl, 
of 4 rows each ; this requires no counting and 
very little attention, only to remember to in- 
crease a stitch at the beginning of every row 


Fig. 2. 





till you come to the half, and then decrease one 
every row till it is brought again to one stitch. 
To increase, knit twice in the first stitch, first 
from the front, then from the back, and it will 
look neater if you work the second of these 
stitches like the rest of the row, whatever that 
may be. The first four rows must be plain on 
the right side. 

Cast on 1. 18¢ row. Knit 1 plain, 1 purl, in 
that stitch. 2d (right side). 1 purl, 1 plain, in 
1st stitch, 1 plain. 3d. 1 plain, 1 purl, in 1st 
stitch, 2 purl. 4. Begin the purl stripe on 
the right side of work, 1 plain, 1 purl, in ist 
stitch, 3 purl. 5th. 1 purl, 1 plain, in 1st stitch, 
4 plain. 6¢h. 1 plain, 1 purl, in 1st stitch, 5 
purl. 7th. 1 purl, 1 plain, in 1st stitch, 6 plain. 
8th. Begin plain stripe on right side of the 
work, and continue in this way till you have 7 
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purl stripes of 4 rows each ; there will then be 
66 stitches on the needle. In the next stripe, 
which will be plain, begin to decrease at the 
beginning of each row by taking off the 1st 
stitch, knitting the next purl or plain, accord- 
ing to the row, and passing the slipped stitch 
over it till you have brought it back to one 
stitch, which completes the diamond. In join- 





ing the diamonds together, when you have four 
of them, let the points (of 1 stitch) meet, and 
sew the sides on the wrong side, matching the 
stripes, which will form squares of raised and 
plain work, and will be found to have a very 
good effect, when several are placed. No. 14 
needles and No. 6 three-thread knitting cotton 
are suitable. 





DIAGRAMS OF AN EMBROIDERED SACQUE. 











THE sleeve fs long and loose, and fastened in at the top of the shoulder. This sacqne can 
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be made of black or colored Cashmere, embroidered with silk of the same or contrasting color. 
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Receipts, Etc. 


ELEMENTS OF FOOD. 


Ir is as absolutely necessary to the healthy growth 
of vegetables as animdls, that the waste going on 
without interruption in all growing vegetation 
should be supplied by elements corresponding to 
those constantly exhausting; and here we see the 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator in adapting one 
part of his creation to meet the wants of the other, 
having formed animals and vegetables sufficiently 
analogous to possess independently in themselves all 
the nutriment needed for each other, except that to 
which each has access, namely, air and water; the 
latter, however, is furnished in some measure to 
each by the combination of the oxygen and hydrogen 
received with their aliment. All animal food is 
rich in the four most essential elements to man, 
namely, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen; it 
also contains many other very important elements 
to our well-being; as phosphorous, sulphur, chlorine, 
potassium, lime, iron, and water, which is a com- 
pound. Phosphorous is to be found in all animals in 
the state of phosphorous acid. This, united with 
lime, forms the phosphate of lime, never absent 
from bone. Sulphur is to be found in all animal 
substances; it is this that in the egg blackens silver. 
Chlorine is one of the parts of salt, which is com- 
posed of chlorine and sodium. Potassium is found 
in a very small degree in animals, and is the base of 
potash. Lime united with phosphorous has been 
noted. Iron, in the state of oxide, is found in minute 
portions in all animals. Water, composed of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, is found ready formed. Blood 
contains 80 per cent. of water, and flesh 75. It is 
calculated that the human body makes up three- 
fourths of its weight in water. These are called the 
elements, and the four first named are the principal, 
or essential elements. The following are called the 
proximate principles of animals: fibrine, gelatine, 
albumen, oils and fat, osmazome, casein. Fibrine is 
the fleshy part of meat when freed from fat; it is 
the basis of the meat, and when boiled only suffi- 
ciently long to become tender, united with its gela- 
tine, it is nutritive and strengthening. Gelatine is 
that part of the animal which, when dissolved and 
extracted by long boiling, forms a jelly. It is found 
in all animals in the form of membranes surrounding 
the fibres of the muscles, in bones, and in the skin. 
It does not unite with fat, but causes oil to unite 
with water, forming a milky liquid. When fat rises 
to the top of soups, it is because the soup is too 
weak. Albumen is found the most pure in the white 
of egg. There are in animals a solid and fluid albu- 
men. It contains carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen. Oil or fat consists of carbon and hydro- 
gen, but little, if any, nitrogen. Osmazome is pro- 
cured from an extract of meat. It is this that gives 
flavor to roasts, soups, etc. Casein is found in curds 
of milk, coagulated with rennet; it is easy of diges- 
tion, and nutritious. Asa general thing, large ani- 
mals are of coarser grainthansmall. Young animals 
contain more gluten than old. This is the reason 
why a young ¢hicken boils tender sooner than an old 
hen. The flesh of the female is more delicate than 
the male. Beef are never considered prime before 
they are six yearsold. Each animal, unless stall-fed, 
is out of season when herbage is poor, or when rear- 
ing their young. No flesh is as sweet and healthy 
as that from animals fattened on grasses. The 
mode of killing has a great influence on the beef. 
Whatever tends to destroy or exhaust the irritability 








of the muscular fidre suddenly, hastens decay. This 
will be found to be the case when animals are heated 
by exercise just before killing. Animals should be 
well bled; they should be kept fasting until the 
stomach is entirely empty of undigested food. Beef 
should fast a day or two: smaller animals one day. 
Fowls from noon until morning, and others in the 
same ratio. Vegetables contain always carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and generally more or less nitro- 
gen, though often in minute quantities. They also 
possess in themselves many other important sub- 
stances ready formed, called the proximate princi- 
ples of vegetables. Esculents are rich in the first 
five of these principles, starch, gluten, albumen, 
sugar, oils, tannin, acids, alkalies, jelly, and many 
others not connected with our subject. Jelly, as all 
housekeepers well know, is to be found in ali fruits, 
but more particularly in the curraat, apple, goose- 
berry, cranberry, and quince, of the American fruits. 
Oils are found in the olive, almond, peach, nectarine, 
the outer peel of the lemon and orange, in aromatic 
herbs, etc. The acids give flavor to fruit; they are, 
the malic of the apple, citric of the lemon, tartaric 
of the grape. Acetic is found in many fruits: the 
acid of common vinegar, tannic, is found in tea, 
coffee, and the barks of several trees. In tea, it is 
united with theine. Besides, the poison acids, oxalic 
of the sorrel, and prussic of the cherry. The two 
latter are never found in a pure state, and are ex- 
tremely poisonous. The apple and pear are con- 
sidered useful with other food; when cooked, are 
slightly laxative. The quince is cooling, astringent, 
and strengthening to the stomach. The peach is 
healthy and agreeable when fully ripe. Cherries 
should be used sparingly, unless very ripe, and even 
then prove injurious to weak stomachs in a raw 
state. Oranges are agreeable, cooling, and healthy. 
The lemon is cooling and grateful. The pineapple 
has, in its juice, caustic properties, and is less 
healthy, especially in this country, where it is never 
found in perfection, than either of the above-men- 
tioned fruits. Grapes are very delicious and nutri- 
tive when ripe; they stimulate and strengthen the 
stomach, fresh or dried as raisins. Currants are 
very cooling and useful to the stomach with other 
food, either fresh or ia jellies. Muskmelons are not 
considered very healthy; watermelons more so. 
Cucumbers are cold, and not easy to digest; they 
should be highly seasoned, and served with other 
food if eaten; weak stomachs should avoid them 
entirely. Figs are very nutritive and agreeable if 
fresh. Tamarinds contain potassa, gum jelly, citric 
acid, tartaric acid, malic acid, and are useful in 
cooling drinks. Cabbages are difficult to digest for 
weak stomachs, but to most persons are wholesome 
when cooked perfectly tender. Peas are highly 
nutritive, though, when ripe, more difficult to digest 
than ripecorn. Beans are more nutritive than most 
vegetables ; they are too much so for weak stomachs ; 
dyspeptics shouid avoid them. Potatoes are whole- 
some; they contain a great amount of starch, and 
are relished by all. Turnips contain but little nutri- 
ment. Carrots contain a great amount of sugar and 
little starch, Parsnips contain more sugar than any 
of the roots mentioned; they are the best flavored 
when grown on poor or rather light soil. Beets are 
not considered wholesome unless used very young; 
old beets are stringy and hard to digest. Onions 
contain nutritive mucilage; they are also strength- 
ening to the stomach. Asparagus is light, and di- 
gests with ease, but is not particularly nutritive. 
Lettuce is a cooling vegetable, and useful in correct- 
ing other food; should be used as salads. Celery is 
not considered nutritious, but can be used with 
moderation without injury. The herbs are all useful 
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in their places, in the preparations of various dishes 
which would be insipid without them. Not all the 
vegetables used can be mentioned in this work; 
only those in general use have been touched upon, 
not scientifically, but merely statements drawn from 
science, showing how they range as nutritious food. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Thin Soup with Cabbage.—Cut in pieces half a cab- 
bage, rejecting the outside portions, and fry them 
with a good-sized piece of hutter—according te the 
size of the cabbage. When it is so well done that it 
begins to turn brown, add water to it, with salt and 
coarse pepper, and allow it to boil for three-quarters 
of an hour, or an hour, until the cabbage is done. 
When served up, the soupis to be peured over bread. 

Eag Sauce for Fish.—Boil one or two eggs quite 
hard. When cold (which you may hasten by throw- 
ing them into cold water), chop them quite fine, 
whites and yelks together. Taste the liquor in which 
your salt fish and parsnips have been boiled. If not 
too briny, take some of this, and, with the addition 
of a little water or milk, make good melted butter 
with flour and butter. When smooth, throwin your 
chopped-up eggs; give it one boil up, and transfer it 
to your sauce-boat. 

Potato Haricot.—Cut into pieces beef, mutton, or 
pickled pork, and season them with salt, pepper, and 
chopped onion; peel, and slice potatoes, and put 
them into a stone jar, in layers, with the meat; tie 
over the jar, set in a saucepan of water over the fire, 
and stew for about an hour after the water begins to 
boil. 

Raised Rabbit Pie.—Make a raised crust; cut the 
meat from a fine young rabbit, season it, and add 
half a pound of fat bacon, the yelks of four hard- 
boiled eggs, sliced, and tomato.sauce, to color it. 
Pack the meat tightly, and bake it gently for an hour 
and a half. To be eaten cold. 

Potato Balls.—Make mashed potatoes into balis 
with egg yelk; flour them, fry them in dripping, 
drain them, and brown them before the fire. The 
above, not browned, but served with brown sauce 
over them, are a ragout of potatoes. 

Scalloped Crab.—Pick out all the contents of the 
crab as before, only mix them all equally together. 
To them add about one third their quantity of grated 
bread-crums, 4 good lump of butter divided into little 
bits, pepper (not much), salt (less), a dust of grated 
nutmeg, and a dessertspoonful or vinegar or lemon- 
juice, sprinkled over the mass. Mix all equally to- 
gether. Clean out the bottom shell of your crab, 
and fill it with the mixture; what is left you may put 
into seallop-shells or tins. Set them into the oven of 
your cooking-stove, moderately hot. When hot 
through and slightly browned on the surface, they 
are fit to serve on a dish covered with a napkin, the 
crab-shell in the middle, and the scallop-shells round 
it, garnished with sprigs of parsley.. Or, after gently 
warming the crab-meat, etc., in a stewpan, you may 
distribute it between the crab-shell and the scallops, 
and brown their surface under a salamander. 

Vegetable Stew.—Put two ounces of butter into a 
deep stewpan; peel one onion, slice it thin, and put 
it on the fire till lightly brown (stirring it now and 
then), add half a pound of vegetables, as turnips, 
ieeks, celery, carrots, etc. Do not peel them, or 
throw away anything, but wet them well, cut them 
in a standing direction, put them into the stewpan, 
and fry ten minutes longer; add a pound and a quar- 
ter of peas, and fill up with two gallons of water; let 
it simmer for three hours, or until the peas are ina 
pulp; mix half a pound of oatmeal with a pint of 





water, make it into a liquid paste, and pour it into 
the stewpan, stirring it with a spoon; add thrce 
ounces of salt, half an ounce of brown sugar, boil it 
ten minutes, and it will be ready for use. A littte 
mint, bay-leaf, thyme, marjoram or winter savory, is 
an improvement, as is also soaking the peas in sult 
water. 

Caulifiower Omelet.—Take the white part of a 
boiled cauliflower after it is cold, and chop it very 
small, then mix with it a sufficient quantity of well- 
beaten egg to make a very thick batter, then fry it 
in fresh butter in a small pan, and send it to table 
hot. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC, 


Rice Cheesecakes.—Simmer two quarts of cream 
with some mace and cinnamon; then take it off the 
fire, and put in it half a pound of ground rice, mix 
them well, and again boil the cream, taking care to 
stir it continually. Remove the vessel from the fire, 
and beat up two dozen eggs in it. Again make it 
boil, continuing to stir it, until it becomes thick like 
curd, sweeten it, and add half a pound of blanched 
almonds beaten up with sugar into powder. 

Sugar Biscuits.—Mix two pounds of flour and the 
same guantities of powdered sugar and good butter 
with nutmeg, cloves, and mace. Make them into 
paste with some milk or cream. Roll out into a thin 
layer, cut in squares, prick them with holes, and 
bake them on tin plates. 

Custards.—Throw into a pint of new milk part of 
the very thin rind of a lemon, a little cinnamon stick, 
and two ounces of loaf-sugar; let them simmer till 
the milk is nicely flavored, then strain, and turn into 
it the thoroughly beaten yelks of four eggs; mix to- 
gether, and then pour the custard into a jug; set this 
over the fire in a pan of boiling water, and keep the 
custard stirred gently, but without ceasing, till it 
begins to thicken; then move the spoon rather more 
quickly, making it always touch the bottom of the 
jug, until the mixture is brought to the point of boil- 
ing, when it must be instantly taken from the fire, 
or it will curdle in a moment. Keep stirring it till 
nearly cold, then add some brandy and a few drops 
of essence of almonds. This makes a small quantity 
of custard, but enough for a tipsy cake, or perhaps 
it would fiJl eight custard glasses. 

Iemon Dumplings.—Mince four ounces of suet, 
and mix it with the same quantity of moist sugar, 
half a pound of bread-crums, and the juice and peel 
of a lemon cut small. Put them into tea-cups, and 
boil them for three-quarters of an hour. 

Lemon Cheesecakes.—Simmer together in a sauce- 
pan a pound of loaf-sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, four eggs, the juice of two lemons, and the 
rind cut very small. When the materials have be- 
come of the consistence of honey, pour into a jar and 
preserve for use. 

Lemon and Suet Puddings.—Take some suet and 
cut it small, currants, sugar, grated lemon-peel, 
ground ginger, eggs, and bread-crums: mix them 
into a paste, roll them into balls, tie up in a buttered 
cloth, and boil them for twenty minutes. 

Vienna Cream.—The whites of two eggs, two 
ounces of red currant jelly, two ounces of raspberry 
jelly, one ounce of sifted loaf-sugar; put all into a 
bowl, and beat until it rises into a stiff froth; serve 
in a glass dish or in custard cups. Though of quite 
a dark shade of red when beginning to whip it. it 
becomes paler and paler as the froth rises, and when 
finished is a very pale shade of pink. Apricot jelly 
can be used also, but requires some drops of cochi- 
neal to give it a proper tint of color. 
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APPLE SWEETS. 

Apple Paste.—Take some apples, peel and core 
them. Then put in cold water, boil them, and let 
them drain. Pass the pulp through a strainer and 
boil over the fire toa proper consistence, and mix 
with a pound of crushed loaf-sugar for each pound 
of apples. 

Apple Sweetmeat.—Pare some apples, and cut 
them into various shapes, place in glasses and pour 
some apple jelly over them. Let them remain fora 
week, and add a quarter of a pound of sugar to each 
pound of jelly, and season with lemon-juice. 

Apple Marmalade.—Simmer some apples in water 
until they become tender, then let them drain. Af- 
terwards strain them through a sieve, and boil them 
with a strong syrup containing three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. Mix the 
whole well together, and preserve it in pots or 
glasses. : 

Apple Cream.—Peel some apples, remove the 
cores, and cut them in thin slices. Put them intoa 
saucepan with crushed sugar, sliced lemon-peel, and 
ground ginger, with a little red wine. Let them 
simmer until they become tender, put them ina dish, 
and allow them to cool. Then boil a quart of cream 
with some nutmeg, and add the apples to it, with a 
sufficient quantity of sugar to sweeten it. 

Apple Tansy.—Pare some apples, cut them into 
thin round slices, and fry them in butter. Then 
beat up half a dozen eggs in a quart of cream, and 
pour them upon the apples. 

Apple Pancakes.—Cut some peeled apples into 
round slices, and fry them in butter. Then beat up 
twenty eggs in a quart of cream, with two drachms 
each of cinnamon, nutmeg, and ginger, and six 
ounces of crushed lump-sugar, and pour it over the 
apples. 

Apple Punton.—Prepare some apple marmalade, 
and mix with it the yelks of five eggs, a handful of 
bread grated, and some butter ; and also some stewed 
pears, or cherries if thought proper. Make the paste 
into shape, and bake in a slow oven. 





CREAM DAINTIES. 


Junkets.—Put some rennet into some warm new 
milk, and let it get cold. Then throw some crashed 
lump-sugar on it, with a little powdered cinnamon, 
and pour some cream over it. 

Burnt Cream.—Beat four or five eggs up in a stew- 
pan with some flour, and gradually add to them a 
quart of milk. Then add a little ground cinnamon, 
with some dried and also some candied lemon-peel 
cut in small pieces. Place a pan over a gentle fire, 
and simmer the contents, taking care to stir them 
continually while on the fire. When ready, pour it 
into a dish, and bake it in an oven until the contents 
adhere to the sides of the vessel, and then cover the 
surface’with powdered loaf-sugar. 

Rice Cream.—Mix four handfuls of ground rice, 
and half a pound of sugar, in two quarts of milk or 
eream, together with two raw eggs beaten up. 
Thicken them in a saucepan over a quick fire, stir- 
ririg them continually. 

Cream Toasts.—Cut some bread in slices as thick 
as a finger, and lay them inadish. Pour over them 
half a pint of cream and a quarter of a pint of milk, 
and sprinkle some crushed lump-sugar and cinnamon 
on\ their surface. When the pieces of bread are 
soaked in the cream, remove them, dip the slices in 
some raw eggs, and fry them brown in butter. 

Cream Cheese.—Take four quarts of new milk, 
and one quart of cream, together with one pound of 
almonds beaten up, half an ounce of powdered cin- 





namon, and one pound of loaf-sugar. Curdle the 
milk by the addition of some rennet, and having 
drained away the whey, compress the curd into a 
solid mass. 

Chocolate Cream.—Simmer a quart of milk with a 
quarter of a pound of loaf-sugar for a quarter of an 
hour, and then add some raw eggs beaten up, and a 
sufficient quantity of chocolate to flavor it. 

Lemon Cream.—Peel three lemons, and squeeze 
out the juice into a quart of good milk ; add the peel 
cut in pieces, and cover the vessel for a few hours. 
Then add some eggs beaten up, and a pint of water 
well sweetened. Strain the milk, and simmer it 
over a gentle fire until it becomes of the consistence 
of cream, and pour it into jelly-glasses. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fancy Method of Tarring Fences.—Having added 
to the tar some whitening, with coloring powder in 
accordance to the color required, heat the whole to- 
gether in @ cauldron after the usual manner, and 
apply it with a large paint-brush. It looks very well 
for outhouses and yard fences, and is a great pre- 
servative to the wood. Venetian red and French 
yellow are very good for the purpose of coloring. 
For roofs no color is required, as the white is prefer- 
able, reflecting the heat of the sun. For this purpose 
it is well to sprinkle the roof over with whitening be- 
fore the tar is cold. 

How to Restore Stained and Discolored Muslins.— 
Discolored muslins may be whitened, if they are laid 
in a flat dish with suds made of white soap, and set 
outin the sun. This takes time, and the suds have 
to be renewed daily. In the country, away from the 
smoke of towns, white linen may be bleached by 
being wetted with soapsuds, and spread out upon 
the grass in the sun. 

To Clean Looking-Glasses.—Having dusted the 
glass with a soft duster quite free from grit, in order 
not to scratch the glass, sponge it with diluted spirits 
of wine or gin, and dust over it a little very fine 
powder through a muslin bag; rub the glass, witha 
light hand, with the soft duster, and finish off with a 
soft piece of silk, or old handkerchief. 

Herbs.—When hung up to dry in loose bundles, 
herbs soon lose their odor; they should be thinly 
spread out, shaded from the 3un, and when dried 
pressed together and put into paper bags. It is an 
excellent plan to strip off the leaves, rub them fine, 
put them separately into wide-mouthed bottles, and 
labels. Thyme, when broad-leaved and common, is 
preferable, but the lemon thyme is preferable in 
certain dishes. Mint should be gathered when about 
six inches high. 

A Pleasant Strengthening Drink.—Boil very gently 
in a saucepan the following ingredients: The rind 
of a lemon, a small piece of cinnamon, and a tea- 
spoonful of pearl barley, in about one pint of cold 
water. When the barley is tender, strain through a 
fine sieve, and sweeten with a spoonful of treacle, 
honey, or sugar, according to taste. 

Washing Chintzes.— These should always be 
washed in dry weather, but if it is very cold it is bet- 
ter to dry them by the fire than risk spoiling the 
colors from freezing in the openair. It is better, if 
possible, to defer their washing till the weather is 
suitable. 

A very Superior Cement for joining wood may be 
made by soaking isinglass or gelatine in water until 
it swells. The water should then be drained off, and 
spirit poured on it, and the vessel placed in a pan of 
hot water until the isinglass is dissolved. This ce- 
ment must then be kept in a well-stoppered bottle. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


VISIBLE SPEECH. 


A worK which was published in London a few 
years ago, proposing a new system of representing 
the sounds of articulate speech, has excited much 
attention, and has already Jed to some important 
and valuable results, chief among which, perhaps, is 
a scientific and easy method of teaching deaf mutes 
tospeak. The title, which is given below, explains 
to some extent the character of the work.* The 
author, Professor Alexander Melville Bell, formed 
the idea of constructing a scientific alphabet, which, 
by means of a few symbols or characters variously 
arranged, should represent the elements of spoken 
language to the eye as distinetly as the sounds ut- 
tered in singing are expressed by the ordinary mu- 
sical notation. In one sense, all written language 
may be said to be speech made visible. But in our 
alphabet there is nothing whatever in the letters or 
their position to remind us of the sounds which they 
represent. Professor Bell’s system of “universal 
alphabetics” is simply a method of denoting articu- 
late sounds by means of letters so shaped as to indi- 
eate to those who understand the principles of the 
system the position of the vocal organs in uttering 
the sounds. Similar sounds are represented by 
similar letters. The sound of D in English is very 
similar to that of T. The D, in fact, is merely a vo- 
ealized or sonant T. In our alphabet there is no 
resemblance whatever between the letters which 
represent these similar sounds; nor is there anything 
in the shape of either letter to show in what part of 
the mouth or by which of the organs of speech—the 
tongue, the palate, the nasal passage, or the lips— 
the sound is made. Mr. Bell represents the sound 
of T by a symbol or letter which, by its shape, is in- 
tended to show that the sound is made by pressing 
the point of the tongue against the roof of the mouth, 
near the teeth. The sound of Dis represented by 


the same letter, with a slight mark added to indicate | 


that it is vocalized, or made sonant. Another slight 
change in the shape of this letter shows that, while 
the tongue remains in the same position, the voice 
escapes through the nasal passage, forming the 





sound of N. Other symbols, framed to represent 


various positions of the vocal organs, express in like | 
| tried with satisfactory results in Boston and North- 


manner other allied sounds, as in the series P, B, M, 
or that of K, G, NG, and the like. This deseription, 
of course, gives only a mere hint of the character of 
the system, which, though simple in its idea and its 
elements, is wrought out in an elaborate manner. 
To give a fair explanation of it would require many 
pages, and the use of the author’s peculiar types or 
letters. Those who desire such information should 
have recourse to Professor Bell’s book, or may ad- 
dress the author at Brantford, in Canada West, 
where he is at present residing. 

Eminent philologists in England and America, in- 
cluding Professor Max Miller, of Oxford, and Pro- 


* Visible Speech: The Science of Universal Alpha- 
beties; or, Self-interpreting Physiological Letters 
for the Writing of all Languages in the Alphabet. 
Illustrated by tables, diagrams, and examples. By 
Alexander Melville Bell, F. E. 1. 5., F. R. 8.8. A., Pro- 
fessor of Vocal Physiology; Lecturer on Elocution 
in University College, London, etc. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, & Co., London; W. Tribner & Co., London 
and New York. 








fessor Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
have examined Mr. Bell’s system with attention, and 
expressed a highly favorable opinion of it. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the London Atheneum will 
show the impression which it made in scientific cir- 
cles in Great Britain :— 


“Mr. Bell’s method of writing sounds is submitted 
to the severest tests with perfect success. It consists 
in picturing by totally new symbols the action of the 
several organs of speech—tongue, lips, teeth, ete. 
Each one of the symbols is a direction to do some- 
thing; so that if the user of it had forgotten the 
sound it represents, he would be taught it again by 
merely following directions. We and many others 
have seen this method tested in the following way: 
Mr. Bell sends his two sons out of the room, and 
then invites the company to make words in any lan- 
guage, ee rightly or wrongly, and sounds 
of any kind, no matter how absurd or original; for 
it is the means of this method that whatever the 
organs of speech can do, the new alphabet can re- 
cord. Mr. Bell tries each sound himself until the 
proposer admits that he has got it; he then writes it 
down. After a score of such attempts have been 
recorded, the young gentlemen are recalled, and 
they forthwith read what is presented to them 
reproducing to a nicety, amidst general laughter and 
astonishment, all the queer Babelisms which a — 
party - philologists have strained their muscles to 

nven 

“The utility of such a method is obvious. Mr. 
Bell has formed a wide opinion of the range of —_ 
cation of his invention. He may or may not be fully 
— but every one can see a great deal of what 
1e sees. To communicate through the telegraph by 
pure sounds, independently of meaning, so that 
Arabic or Chinese may travel from a elerk who 
knows not a word, to another just as unlearned as 
himself; to teach the dumb how to speak by in- 
structing them in the actual use of their organs; to 
take down the sounds of foreign languages, especially 
those of savages, and to transmit them home; 
learn how to pronounce a foreign language by inter- 
linear use of the alphabet of sounds, will be a veey 
oretty instalment. And while this is being gained, 

he rest may be discussed.” 


We have evidence of the success with which the 
system has already been applied to two of the pur- 
poses mentioned by the Atheneum. Professor 
Bell’s son, Mr. A. G. Bell, is now engaged in intro- 
ducing this method of teaching deaf mutes to articu- 
late distinctly into various institutions for the deaf 
and dumb in the United States. It has already been 


ampton, Mass., in Hartford, Conn., and in other 
places. A letter which we have seen from a lady in 
charge of one of the schools into which this system 
has been introduced by him, speaks of it in the high- 
est terms. This lady has found it decidedly superior 
to the ordinary method of teaching the pupils by 
imitation. Even little children had been found ca- 
pable of mastering the system. The older pupils 
had been taught, not merely to read correctly, but 
to pronounce with good inflection, and with changes 
in the pitch of the voice. Two gentlemen, professors 
in other institutions, had come to examine into the 
system. ‘One ofthem,” says the writer, ‘happened 
to remark that the voice of a deaf person must be 
monotonous; and to show him that it is possible to 
make it otherwise, I invited him to call and listen to 
Miss L———, whose voice is far from being monoto- 
nous. He came with Professor P , and Miss 
L—— gave the inflections with syllables, words, 
and sentences, very well. She also gave several dif- 
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ferent pitches so well that Professor P.- remarked 
that he thought it might not be impossible to teach 
a deaf person to sing.” We are assured that Mr. A. 
G. Bell has not failed in any instance in which he 
has undertaken to teach a deaf mute to speak by 
this method. 

Of another important purpose to which the system 
may be applied—the writing and learning of strange 
languages—we have evidence in the letter of a mis- 
sionary in China, who writes from Chefoo toa friend 
in Scotland concerning Professor Bell’s method as 
follows :— 


“Tt has given me a great advantage over those 
who are learning beside me. Some here were quite 
sure they would leave me in the distance ver 
quickly, with all my aids, but now they are compellec 
to own themselves far behind. Although they have 
had the advantage of being here two or three months 
before me, I ean read three characters to their one, 
and they cannot pronounce their words een, 
What a glorious system it is! Such a blessing it 
could be made to China! Of the men, only about 
five in the hundred can read, and much fewer still 
can write; and no woman can read, unless those 
that missionairies train, and it is a dreadful labor, 
and takes years and great expense. Just think 
what a hindrance this must be to the progress of the 
Church in China! If the Bibles which are sold could 
be read by the women, how different it would be! 
It strikes me that in a few months, with the oppor- 
tunity, I could not only teach hundreds around 
about our towns here, but also, by means of Visible 
Speech, with the Goapet printed in it, perhaps sell as 
many co} of the Word. I read about a month ago 
that at Shanghai and Hong-kong, men who have de- 
= ~ long a — ~ = language by the ene 
alphabet were ng it up in despair, and something 
would have to be done. Gould you not communicate 
with Mr. Bell on tne subject? Now is the moment 
when his system would prove the greatest blessing, 
in a yast number of ways. First as I have men- 
tioned, and again.for the benefit of the merchants. 
The difficulty of learning the characters keeps mer- 
chants from soqnee, the language, so that they 
have to trust to Chinamen to manage their business, 
who very commonly play the ue, and sell their 
employers’ business into the hands of Chinese mer- 
oy Visible pectic Sook, by wiles people 

ya e n- , by which people a 

ome could learn Chinese as easih —indeed, more 
easily—than with a teacher. That may seem much 
to say, but it is a fact.” 


These testimonies will be sufficient to show that 
Professor Bell’s system of writing is an invention of 
great value, and one which is likely to take a place 
among the most important and useful improvements 
of our age. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POEMS. 

Ir is difficult within our narrow limits to express a 
multitude of detaiis. We must often sacrifice aspects 
of our subject that might throw light upon the whole 
topic, in order to condense withip a column or a page 
criticism that longs to overflow. How hopeless is it 
then to give our readers in such a space a fuli idea of 
the beauty and spirit of a great author! Matthew 
Arnold is the son of the illustrious Master of Rugby, 
and his father’s spirit isin him. His lofty didactic 
tone, his clear moral insight show the father’s strain, 
while there is, added to these, an instinct of beauty 
and a command of words that may have come from 
the mother’s side. It is strange, when we read his 
classic prose, his exquisite poetry, to think how 
little he is known. Tennyson and Browning are 
named twenty times where he is named once. But 
his readers are the most thoughtful, most cultivated, 
and most appreciative class; and the enjoyment 
drawn from his serious, tender, beautiful verse, so 
full of meditation and feeling, yet instinct with 
charm and melody, grace and morning freshness, is 
at once full and enduring. Among the host of his 
characteristics, we will mention but two—his feeling 


| for Nature, and his power to deal within the clear 


| realm of verse with the great problems of human 
| destiny. The quotations which follow will illustrate 
| both. He laments that his friend should die before 
| seeing the realization of his hopes:— 


“Se, some tempestuous morn in early June, 
When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o’er, 
Before the roses and the longest day— 
When garden walks and all the grassy floor 
With blossoms, red and white, of fallen May 
And chestnut flowers are strewn— 
So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting cry, 
From the wet field, through the vext garden-trees 
Come, with the vol eying rain and —s breeze ; 
The bloom is gone, with the bloom go I! 


“Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? 
Soon will the high midsummer pomps come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations break and swell, 
Soon shall we have ay teeny snap-dragon, 
Sweet William, with his homely cottage smell, 
And stocks in fragrant blow; 
Roses that down the ae shine afar, 
And open, jasmine-muified lattices, 
And groups under the dreaming garden-trees, 
And the full moon and the white evening star.” 


Here every adjective, every phrase is perfect. Not 
a word could be spared. Take again, this short de- 
scription of the effect of Wordsworth’s poetry :— 


“ He laid us as we lay at birth, 

On the cool, flowery lap of earth; 
S.niles broke from us and we had ease. 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sunlit fields again; 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 
Our youth returned; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furled— 

ne freshness of the early world.” 


We have space but for one more—the grand lament 
of the poet over the degeneracy of his country. He 
is musing over Heine’s grave :— 


“TI chide thee not, that thy sharp 
Upbraidings often assailed 
England, my sounery, for we 
Troublous and sad, for her sons, 
Long since, deep in our hearts 
Echo the blame of her foes. 

We, too, sigh that she flags! 

We, too, say that she now 

Searce comprehending the voice 

Of her greatest golden-mouthed sons 
Of a former age any more, 

Stupidly travels her round 

Of mechanic business; and lets 
Slow die out of her life 

Glory, and genius, and joy! 


“Yes, we arraign her! but she, 
‘The weary Titan! with deaf 
Ears, and labor-dimmed eyes 
Regarding neither to right 
Nor left, goes passively by, 
Bagge ng on to her goal. 
Bearing on shoulders immense, | 
Atlantean the load 
Well-nigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate.” 





A WARNING TO MEN. 
RECENT inquiries have brought to light a startling 





fact. Itis found that there has been a great increase 
| in fatal eases of heart disease within the last twenty 
| years, and that this increase is almost entirely among 
| men between the ages of twenty-five and forty-five. 
| There has been hardly any increase in the number of 

such cases among women. This is the statement of 
an eminent English physician, Dr. Quain, who gives 
| the figures on which it is founded. It applies, of 
course, to England, but there seems no reason to 
| doubt that it would be equally true of this country. 

Diseases of the brain have also increased out of due 
proportion, and the same cause is suggested for both 
affections—“ the great mental strain and hurried ex- 
citement of the times.” 
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There are only two causes of mental excitement 
which affect men more than women. These are poli- 
tics and money making. Both are proper and neces- 
sary pursuits. Theevilisinthe hurry and the excess; 
in the haste to be rich, and in the wish to crowd the 
progress of centuries into a lifetime. The emotions 
which govera the lives of women spring mainly from 
the domestic affections and from religion ; and these, 
it seems, do not wear the heart and brain so terribly 
as those excitements to which men areexposed. One 
lesson which may be drawn from these facts is, that 
women should be cautious how they expose them- 
selves to these fierce excitements, which are too 
much for the stronger sex to endure with impunity. 
A better lesson still, a lesson of moderation and re- 
straint, might be addressed to this strong but suffer- 
ing sex. Ours is an age of temperance movements. 
What benevolent and energetic man will commence 
a crusade against that intemperance in the pursuit 
of riches which so often ruins the health and happi- 
ness of the infatuated victims? Any one who will 
undertake such an agitation, and carry it on tempe- 
rately, may do a world of good. 





A SIMILITUDE. 


THE rose and its thorns have furnished poets with 
similes from time immemorial; but perhaps the com- 
parison has never been turned to happier use than in 
these exquisite verses of Eliza S. Turner, which ap- 
pear in her recent volume of “* Out-of-Door Rhymes.” 
Who is there that has not had a dear but prickly 
friend, like the one for whom this gentle lesson was 
intended? 

THORNS. 
One rose, of all in the garden, 
I love the best to see. 
To others, others are fairer, 
But this is queen to me. 


Its thorns are many and sharp, 

But its blooms are many and fair; 
And who would forego a rose, 

The pang of a thorn to spare? 


Its thorns are many and sharp, 
But I well can bear the pain, 

For they strike, and then, repenting, 
Are straight withdrawn again. 


But once, and at unaware, 
A prickle, in sudden ire, 

Burrowed into my hand, 
Keen as a point of fire. 


And still it burns and rankles; 
I cannot still its ado: 

Even to clasp a rose 
Quickens the sting anew. 


Even the tenderest touch 
Must give me only pain: 

For this time, when it struck, 
It let the thorn remain. 


I know, in a few to-morrows 
The hurt full healed will be: 

*T will be longer ere the rose 
Is quite the same to me, 





PLANT SUNFLOWERS. 

THE value of the sunflower as a disinfectant of the 
atmosphere has been well ascertained, but it seems 
not yet to be sufficiently appreciated. A German 
physician, Dr. Valentine, of Frankfort, has published 
an article on the subject, giving many facts to show 
that this flower has the property of purifying air 
laden with marsh miasm, by absorbing the noxious 
gases, and exhaling our ozonized oxygen. Among 
other instances, it is mentioned that a Dutch land 
owner, whose property includes some land on the 
banks of the Scheldt subject to floods, has planted 
three or four plots, thirty or forty yards from his 
house, with the effect of so much improving the air 





that for ten years no one on his property had been 
attacked with miasmatic fever, which continued to 
prevail on neighboring properties, where similar pre- 
cautions were not taken. Besides this, as the French 
Sanitary Commission lately pointed out, the sun- 
flower is a most useful plant. It yields about forty 
per cent. of good oil, the leaves furnish an excellent 
fodder, and the stem, being rich in saltpetre and 
potash, makes a good fuel. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


READING IN THE CARS.—The practice of reading in 
railway cars has often been objected to by medical 
authorities. The Philadelphia Medical and Surgi- 
cal Reporter tells us why it is objectionable. The 
proper distance between the eyes and the paper can- 
not be maintained in the cars. “The concussions 
and oscillations of the train disturb the powers of 
vision, and any variation, however slight, is met by 
an effort at accommodation on the part of the eyes. 
The constant exercise of so delicate an organ of 
course produces fatigue, and if the practice of rail- 
road reading is persisted in must result in perma- 
nentinjury. Added to this difficulty is bad or shifting 
light. The safe and prudent mode is to read little if 
auy. The deliberate finishing of volumes in railway 
cars is highly detrimental.” 


Post-OFFIcE PvuzzLEs.—Bad writing and bad spell- 
ing, which leave the sense obscure, are annoying 
enough when met with in the inside of a letter. But 
in the superscription of one, they become more seri-: 
ous. Many letters are lost from this cause every 
year, and many more would be lost but for the mar- 
vellous ingenufty of the trained post-office clerks, to 
whom the deciphering of such perplexing addresses 
is committed. In the general post-office in London 
no less than twenty clerks, it is said, are employed 
in this duty. As a specimen of their acuteness, we 
are told of a letter which lately arrived at the office, 
addressed to a man at “8 pigs, 3sx.”. This looks like 
a riddle for the puzzle column of a weekly paper. A 
sudden inspiration came into the mind of the de- 
ciphering clerk. He saw that the figure 3 was a 
letter E turned the wrong way; and so the epistle 
was duly forwarded to its destination at “ Epping, 
Essex.”” Possibly it was the same ingenious clerk 
who at a former period acquired much glory in the 
office by despatching a letter from Italy, bearing the 
address “ srompidevi, England,” to the distinguished 
philosopher to whom it was intended, Sir Humphrey 
Davy. When such puzzles proceed from ignorance 
in the writer, there is no help for them; but too often 
they arise from carelessness or a slovenly style of 
writing in those that can do better. 


A NEw PROFESSION FOR LADIES.—We learn from 
the German pen that a young, lady recently pre- 
sented herself at the Faculty of Medicine at Munich 
for examination for a license to practise as a dentist. 
Being refused, she went to Evlangen. The question 
was referred to the government, who at once 
authorized the examination on the ground that it 
was absurd to exclude a person desiring to submit 
herself to authorized professional tests of ability by 
reason of her sex. The young ay triumphed, an 
“is likely,” it is added, “to tind immediate imita- 
tators.”—British Medical Journal. 


Or Reaprna.—I never knew but one or two fast 
readers, and readers of many books, whose Know- 
ledge was worth anything. iss Martineau says of 
herself that she is the slowest of readers—sometimes 

page an hour. But then what she reads she makes 


Girls 
will answer for it that there are few girls of eighteen 
pty A ay eo are oe See ere and oe 
to religious boo can count upon my fingers in 
two minutes all I have ever read. But they are 
mine.—. W. Robertson. 
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A HInt For HOUSEKEEPERS.—It is well known that 
ships have been destroyed through the spontaneous 
combustion of cotton and wool in their cargoes, and 
that haystacks sometimes take fire in the same man- 
ner. But here is a startling incideat, related by a 
New York insurance journal, which shows that our 
houses may be in danger from the like cause. A 
lady, watching at night by the bedside of her hus- 
band, was astonished to perceive flames bursting 
from the cover of a dining-table. She promptly ex- 
tinguished them, and on examination found that 
they had arisen at a place where, a day or two pre- 
viously, she had left some linen, which she had satu- 
rated in sweet oil, for the purpose of laying it over a 
blister. A grease spot was thus made in the table- 
cover, over which some writing-paper was laid, with 
@ newspaper above it. In this pile, under the high 
temperature of the sick-room, the flame commenced, 
which, in the absence of any one to check it, might 
have ended in a conflagration. 

WoMAN AND HER WorkK.—This little monthly was 
noticed sume months since, but very briefly. We 
have three numbers now on our table, and have been 
struck with their high moral tone and their earnest- 
ness in behalf of religion. In one thing we are con- 
strained to differ from the contributors. We cannot 
look with pleasure upon woman in the pulpit. There 
is no authority in Scripture for such an innovation, 
and the spirit of all the sacred writings condemns it. 
Woman moves the world not by authority or preach- 
ing, but by soft counsels and the spectacle of a holy 
life. Wenote this because it is, we believe, our one 
point of difference with the periodical, which we re- 
gard as a@ zealous advocate of religiogs truth. Edi- 
tress, Mrs. E. 8. Jennings, Rochester, N. Y. 

HeERz is an excellent hint to nurses from the Sci- 
entific American :— 

“You know what a racket is caused, even by the 
most careful hand, in supplying coals to a grate or 
stove, and how, when the performance is undertaken 
by the servant, it becomes almost distracting. If 
you don’t remember, take notice the first time you 
are ill, or you have a dear patient in your ¥ 
or the baby is in a quiet slumber. Let some one 
bring on her coal scuttle or shovel, and revive your 
r tion. Well, the remedy we su 


quiet! ° 
and, as the ri the coals will softly settle 
in place. Se seed coal scuttle or box with 
such parcel y for use. For a sick room, a 
nursery at ft, or even for a lib . the plan is 
admirable, Just oe Besides, it is so cleanly. 
If you don’t choose to provide yourself with paper- 
bags, you can wrap the coals in pieces of teen eo a 
at your leisure, and have them ready for use when 
occasion requires.” 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “Up and Away”’—“ Love’s Seasons” — 
“ Fettered”—“ Woman’s Duties’’—‘“ Professor Boh- 
lenberg’s Experience”’—* Katie’s Requirements’ — 
* Amiability versus Jealousy”—and “ Character.” 

The following are declined: “Gleanings”—“ Sea- 
side Diary”—*“ To Elien”—“ Jabez Courtney’s Wed- 
ding’’—and “ Politics.” 

“ A Surprise Party.” Noletter, no name, no stamp. 

“ A School Girl’s Adventures.” No name, no let- 
ter, no stamp. What is to be done about itt No 
attention can be paid to MSS. unaccompanied by a 
letter and stamps. 

There seems to be little good in answering authors’ 
letters. They seldom take them from the post-office. 
We wrote Amelia Robertson, May 27, to Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; also returned her MS. The letter has 
been returned to us; we suppose the MS. remains 
there 


et 





Health Department. 


BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE. 


SUN-STROKE. 
(Conclusion from last month., 

Som individuals have asserted that it is the 
chemical nature of solar heat that is productive of 
this disorder, and that it acts upon the system the 
same as strychnine, arsenic, or any other poison. 
They attempt to prove this theory by asserting, fur- 
ther, that post-mortem examinations reveal conges- 
tion of the brain, heart, lungs, etc., and other evidence 
of inflammatory action. But this is all “very far- 
fetched.” Post-mortem examinations show nothing 
of the kind according to other authorities, and this 
is the generally received opinion. That the heat of 
the sun differs from every other heat, as well as the 
light of the sun differs from every other light, no one 
is disposed todeny. It is a fact too well known to 
be questioned. The effect of the sun’s heat upon 
plants, as contrasted to artificial heat, strikingly illus- 
trates the truth at once. That such is the case, how- 
ever, is no authority for affirming that its chemical 
constituents are such as to exert the effect that we 
see upon the human constitution. In our opinion, 
the effect of the solar ray upon the nervous system 
(transmitted to it through the optic nerve of the eye) 
has much to do with the disorder, and that moisture, 
combined with an excess of solar heat, which in itself 
is peculiar and but poorly understood, and an un- 
natural condition of the system at the time, is the 
essential element of mischief. When the air is dry 
and rarefied, and an individual is in a proper state, 
he perspires, and the body is cooled by the process. 
If the air be loaded with moisture, evaporation from 
the skin is suppressed, the body becomes overheated, 
and death is the result, for be it known that depar- 
ture from the ordinary and normal temperature, 
even of a few degrees in any direction, is prejudicial 
to life. It is easily seen that horses, when driven 
fast, suffer much more from a warm and moist at- 
mosphere, than from a warm and dry one; and that 
it is the “sultry days” of summer, when the air is 
hot and humid, that exhausts individuals, rather 
than those days in which the air is dry and elasiic, 
even though the sun be shining fiercely. Magendie 
made numerous experiments upon this point, and 
invariabiy found that animals confined to a dry 
atmosphere suffered but little inconvenience, even 
when the temperature was much above that of their 
own bodies; but as soon as the atmosphere was 
loaded with moisture, and evaporation from their 
skin thus prevented, their blood soon became over- 
heated, and the animal died. It is fair to believe, 
therefore, that these two agents—heat and moisture 
—are the principal elements of mischief. 

We encounter all grades of sunstroke. It may 
occur as a simple “fainting fit,” similar to that in- 
duced by confinement in close and warm apart- 
ments; it may be a sudden and complete prostra- 
tion, with utter loss of consciousness, from which 
the patient in a course of a few minutes or hours 
may arouse and rapidly convalesce; or, on the con- 
trary, pass intoa profound collapse beyond resuscita- 
tion; or, as is not infrequently the case, a person 
may drop “as good as dead” in an instant, crushed, 
as it were, to the earth in the twinkling of an eye, 
without afriendly warning. Usualiy, however, there 
are precursory symptoms, such as vertigo, weari- 
hess, oppression at the stomach, and a sense of 
“everything turning blue,’”’ which give due notice of 
the danger which is at hand. In whichever form 
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the attack occurs (unless it be in the milder ones), 
the patient falls insensible, his face dark colored and 
injected with blood, his breathing slow and labored, 
his pulse infrequent or intermittent, his pupils con- 
«racted, limbs motionless, and everything denoting 
extreme shock and prostration of the nervous sys- 
tem. The attack lasts from fifteen or twenty min- 
utes to as many hours or more, or longer, the patient 
slowly gaining strength and consciousness, or rapidly 
sinking into death. Those who perspire freely are 
less obnoxious to the affection than those who do 
not. Patients who survive are troubled more or less 
with various nervous disorders. Some are left with 
tremors and vertigo, others with attacks of restless- 
ness and delirium, while some have been rendered 
insane. These conditions, however, are seldom of 
long duration. 

The treatment may be summed up in a few words 
as follows: Ist. Get the patient in the shade as soon 
as possible, and loosen all articles of clothing about 
the neck and shoulders. 2d. Raise the head and 
commence the affusion of cold water, and continue 
it at intervals over the head, chest, and epigastrium, 
until consciousness and the power of swallowing re- 
turns. 8d. When this condition is established, stop 
the affusion, and resort to stimulants, such as brandy 
and water, or ammonia and water, repeated in small 
doses every fifteen or twenty minutes, or oftener as 
circumstances require. In laying down these rules, 
however, it would be well to qualify them by the 
addition of the following: 1st. Remember that com- 
mon sense is requisite for the successful aceomplish- 
ment of every purpose. 2d. Remember that cold 
and stimulants are powerful remedies, both of them, 
and that they may do more harm than good if used 
improperly. 8d. Remember, for this reason, that 
these agents, though just the agents called for, and 
the agents that will do good if anything will, should 
be used with caution, their effects carefully watched, 
and their applications ceased at the moment it is in 
any ways practicable. Ice, even, and stimulants by 
the pint, under certain circumstances, may be re- 
sorted to, but it will not do to treat every case in 
this heroic manner. As regards prevention, there 
is much that could be said if we had the space. An 
ounce of prevention, in fact, is worth a pound of 
eure. In general we should do as the birds and 
beasts do, and as our intelligent fellow-creatures do 
in Melbourne, Madrid, or Havana—stick tothe shade 
as close as possible during the hottest hours of our 
summer days. We should eat little, talk little, 
drink little—particularly of stimulants—exercise lit- 
tle, argue little, and get as little excited over any- 
thing as we possibly can. We should cultivate 
habits of cleanliness, and keep the pores of the skin 
open. We should avoid politics and pet hobbies of 
every kind. We should Keep calm, and eool, and 


considerate, and give ourselves up to the caprices of | 


nature, as does a “doting Adolphus to his ardent 
Duiciana.” In short, we should be but an ink spot 
upon the great spelling-book of nature; a nothing ; 
a nonentity, amusing ourselves with whatever comes 
in the way; working as little as possible, mentally 
or physically; and being as lazy and indifferent as 
is compatible with sound health and a decent repu- 
tation. Now this is an oft-repeated tale. It is the 
sage advice of last year, the year before, and a cen- 
tury back of that. But while forty people a day are 
dropping in the dust around us and dying in an hour 
or two, we will not stand out for originality, but 
give the venerable counsel never known to fail. An 
article in the July number of this magazine gives 
some excellent advice as regards the habits of life, 
etc., during the heated term, which we recommend 
to those further interested on this subject. 





Literary Hotices. 





From J. B. Lrprrxcorr & Co., Philadelphia:— 

OLD MARGARET. A Novel. By Henry Kings- 
ley, author of “ Ravenshoe,” etc. Mr. Kingsley has 
carefully gathered his materials, and has given us a 
historical novel, dating back to 1400, the scene laid 
in Ghent. Prominent among his characters are Hu- 
bert and John Van Eyck and their sister Margaret, 
the founders, we might almost say, of the present 
school of painting, as contrasted with the ancient. 
He does that justice to Margaret Van Eyck which 
modern chronicles and biographical dictionaries so 
almost universally neglect, in giving her her rightful 
place as the peer of her brothers in the art to which 
they devoted their lives. Mr. Kingsley’s style is 
terse and characteristic; not easily read, perhaps, 
and not likely to be admired by the light reader; 
but full of beauties for those who have the ability to 
comprehend and the time to appreciate. 

SATANELLA. A Story of Punchestown. By G. 
J. White-Melville. A lively, well-written story of 
English sporting life, which will please those who 
find any attraction in such scenes and characters. 

WHO WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IT? A Novel. 
This is an extravagant and somewhat tiresome 
story, depicting rather absurd characters and im- 
probable events. With so many better books before 
us, it seems hardly necessary to recommend this to 
our readers, even for the purpose of passing away 
an idle hour. 

AYTOUN. A Romance. A well-written story, 
somewhat morbid in tone, and partaking slightly of 
the sensational. Though it possesses no special 
characteristics, it is still worthy of reading. 


From Porter & CoatEs, Philadelphia :— 

DIARY OF A SPRING HOLIDAY IN OUBA. 
Cuba has recently become an object of especial in- 
terest to Americans, inasmuch as there is astrong 
desire among a certain class to add it to our own 
possessions. Therefore any book relating to it will 
be welcomed by the public. This welcome will be 
all the more earnest when the book is the production 
of a traveller who knows as well how to see all that 
is new and strange in a foreign land, and can as well 
relate what he sees as the author of the little volume 
before us. Dr. R. J. Levis is, we believe, the travel- 
ler whose adventures during a brief spring sojourn 
in the island this book recounts. Though its pages 
are comparatively few, we do not recall any work 
which has given us so much varied and interesting 
information, or left us with so accurate an idea of 
the appearance of the country and the manners and 
characteristics of its inhabitants. The volume is 
liberally illustrated. 


From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Phila. :— 

MY HERO. By Mrs. Forrester, author of “ Fair 
Women.” “My Hero” is from the pen of a new 
English writer ; it is autobiographical in form, pleas- 
ing in character, possesses vivid interest, and will 
doubtless prove satisfactory to all who read it. 

MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN; or, The Secret 
History of the Court of Louis the Fifteenth. By Al- 
exander Dumas. 

SIX YEARS LATER; or, The Taking of the Bas- 
tile. Being the third series of “The Memoirs of a 
Physician.” By Alexander Dumas. 

SYLVESTER SOUND, the Somnambulist. By 
Henry Cockton, author of “ Valentine Vox, the Ven- 
triloquist,”’ ete. 
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From Co.iiys, Printer, Philadelphia :— 

THE FIRST BOOK OF THE CHRONICLES OF 
THE JONATHANITES. By a Scribe, the Son of a 
Prophet. An ingeniously-written and amusing little 
pamphlet, relating to political affairs and the coming 
presidential election. 


From Harper & Broruers, New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

IS IT TRUE? Tales, Curious and Wonderful. 
Collected by the author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” The gifted and judicious writef, compiler 
and selecter for “Books for Girls,” recognizes the 
need in juvenile literature of something besides 
mere moral tales. So in this volume she has gath- 
ered stories of fairies and goblins, each as wonderful 
as any child can desire, yet with real instruction 
blended in them all. This style of book is wisely 
introduced, and forms a pleasing variety with those 
of the series which have preceded it. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By William Flagg, author of “ Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards,” ete. With illustrations. 
This is a most unequally-written book. As a novel 
it is artistically a failure, yet it will repay perusal 
for the brilliancy of its parts, for the wit, humor, 


and genius which occasionally shine through its: 


pages; for its vivid and truthful delineations of 
scenery; and for the rare sketching of some of its 
characters. “Old Bill Hagan” and his wife are 
splendid portraitures, and are consistent in them- 
selves from first to last. Their son Bob is equally 
well portrayed at first, but as in contact with civil- 
ized life he gradually emerges from the barbarous 
state, he loses his identity, and becomes somewhat 
commonplace. The author of this work will be bril- 
liant as an essayist or as a writer of brief sketches, 
but in attempting a lengthy romance he has partially 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A SEVEN MONTHS’ RUN UP AND DOWN 
AND AROUND THE WORLD. By James Brooks. 
This is certainly a fast age, when a traveller sets out 
to give a description of the “world” after a brief 
seven months’ travel. To be sure steamers and rail- 
roads greatly expedite travelling; but then it is a 
question whether they do not deprive us of seeing 
much that is really worthy of observation. Never- 
theless, this one hasty traveller has managed to 
crowd a vast amount of observation into his seven 
months’ tour. He has visited China, Japan, and In- 
dia, and has given us a number of interesting and 
valuable chapters concerning these countries. It is 
an instructive and entertaining volume. 


From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadel- 
phia:— 

ANGELINA GUSHINGTON’S THOUGHTS ON 
MEN AND THINGS. By Angelina Gushington. 
An exceedingly humorous volume, purporting to be 
the production of a fashionable young lady who de- 
sires to give her views on various things which are 
not according to her liking. It isan excellent satire 
on the “girl of the period,” and it would be well if 
all young ladies of this class could be induced to read 
it, that they might “see themselves as others see 
them.” 

CAPER-SAUCE; A Volume of Chitchat about 
Men, Women, and Things. By Fanny Fern. Fanny 
Fern is always piquant and saucy, yet she generally 
has sound common sense underlying her opinions. 
We bestow our unqualified admiration upon Fanny. 





She has outgrown the crudities of style which marred 
her early productions, while all her characteristics 
still remain to amuse and delight the reader. 

A REPRESENTATIVE LIFE OF HORACE 
GREELY, with an Introduction by Cassius M. Clay. 
By L. U. Reavis. This volume gives a full account 
of Greeley’s career as a journalist and a politician. 
It will probably be read with interest at the present 
time by men of all parties. 


From Apams, Victor, & Co., New York:— 

GET THEE BEHIND ME, SATAN! A Home. 
Born Book of Home Truths. By Olive Logan (Mrs. 
Wirt Sikes), author of “Chateau Fussae,” etc. This 
book is ostensibly a protest against the free-love doc- 
trines of Mesdames Woodhull and Claflin and their 
confreres; but its author has taken the liberty to in- 
troduce her opinions on all sorts of matters accord- 
ing as the hamor seizes her. The book is written 
without any apparent plan, and presents a singular 
literary jumble. The style too is frequently careless 
and inelegant. Nevertheless, there is real sound 
common sense in most that she utters, in considera- 
tion of which we overlook its many artistic faults, 
and advise our readers to do the same, as it is really 
amusing, suggestive, and profitable reading. 


From Lzs & SHEPARD, Boston, through PORTER & 
Coatgs, and J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

GOETHE: His Life and Works. An Essay. By 
George H. Calvert. This volume, denominated “an 
essay,” is rather a series of seven essays, in which 
we find much valuable and interesting information 
concerning one of the greatest of German poets—a 
poet who, as the author of “ Werther’ and “ Faust” 
alone, is loved and appreciated by Americans. We 
fearn in these essays of his homes in Weimar and in 
Italy; of his devotion alike to poetry and science; 
of his acquaintance and subsequent friendship with 
Schiller; of his friendships and loves; and of his 
works. 

LITTLE GRANDMOTHER. By Sophie May, au- 
thor of “Little Prudy Stories,” ete. Ali little girls 
and boys will be delighted that there is another vol- 
ume issued of the “ Little Prudy’s Flyaway Series,” 
and they will not need be told that it is just as inter- 
esting, just as funny, and just as good as any of the 
others. 

THREE GENERATIONS. By Sarah A. Emery. 
Tlustrated by L. B. Humphrey. We find here a well 
written story of American life, somewhat sensational 
in character, and intensely interesting. Its scene is 
laid in New England, and the story dates back toa 
period somewhat remote from the present. 


Godey’s Qrm- hate. 


SEPTEMBER, 1872. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—“‘ Our Pets.” There is a beauti- 
ful lesson in this plate which cannot fail to strike the 
reader. Our fashion-plate is a fine specimen of en- 
graving, beauty of design, and harmonious coloring. 
The colored design of a knitted quilt, with the va- 
rious articles presented in the work department, 
make this portion of the illustrative department of 
our book superior in its attraction. 








We have completed in this number the last of the 
series of “Miss Lolipop’s Party.” ‘t is only a repe- 
tition of the praise that has been bestowed on them, 
by the whole of the press of the country, to say that 
tMis series of engravings are the most superb that 
have ever been presented to the public. 
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CoMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD, by Marion 
Harland, is a Manual of Practical Housewifery. It 
might be supposed, because Marion Harland has 
written some of the most delightful home novels, and 
has devoted much time to general literature, that she 
don’t know much about housekeeping, and that this 
volume is something in the nature of the scientific 
works on farming by some authors, who do not prac- 
tically know a yam from a bologna sausage. But 
Marion Harland knows a thing or two about cook 
books written by people who never kept house. She 
takes her text from an inspired authority on receipts, 
who said to her, You must de it in order to learn 
how. She sings redeeming grace like a convert who 
has “experienced”’ digestible cookery. She shows a 
“ faculty” for the administrative duties of the house- 
hold. She has the miraculous gift of producing yeast 
without adding a little yeast—a problem which has 
vexed the soul of one housekeeper we know of till 
life is a burden to her. The hours that woman has 
spent in searching for a receipt for yeast which did 
not end with, “ Then add a little yeast,’’ would have 
exhausted all the best authors, and the worst, too. 
Just as she had given it up that yeast as an original 
proposition did not exist, and that, like living crea- 
tures, it could be produced only from its kind, along 
comes Marion Harland’s “‘Common Sense” with a 
formula for “self-working yeast,’ which does the 
business, (See p. 274.) A woman with “Common 
Sense” and 

8 potatoes, 

2 ounces hops, 

4 quarts cold water, 

1 pound flour, 

34 pound white sugar, 

1 tablespoonful salt, 
a coarse muslin bag for the hops to boil in, necessary 
utensils, and a fire, can make yeast on a wild prairie, 
ten miles from anywhere, with no neighbors and not 
a spoonful of old yeast left. That is what we call 
practical science. Our weary yeast pilgrim no longer 
roams through cyclopedias and cookery books, 
seeking yeast and finding none—except by adding a 
little other yeast. The humiliating necessity for add- 
ing “a spoonful of live yeast” no longer troubles her 
dreams nor distracts her waking hours. If all the 
yeast in the world were swallowed by the maelstrom, 
yeast may be created by the alchemist of the kitchen, 
evoked from its original elements of hop and potato. 
Scribner & Co., New York, have the book for sale. 
Price, $1.75. 

A Gusnine writer in an English journal of fashion 
says:— 

“Chignons fall en cascade down the back and rip- 

je under waves of lace, which tumble in chaotic con- 
usion from the top of the new, flat-crowned hats.” 


Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book.—This number completes 
the forty-first year of its publication, and it is con- 
stantly growing alike in excellence and public favor. 
The Lapy’s BOOK certainly deserves its great popu- 
larity, its engravings and fashion-plates are excellent. 
Its contents of a high order, and its receipts are in- 
valuable. Every lady and every housekeeper will 
find GopEY’s an entertaining as well as an instructive 
visitor, and its early readers are yet among its de- 
voted friends. Eac year adds many hundreds to 
its circle of readers, and its general excellence has 
won it the proud position of the lady’s book of the 
country.— Citizen, Jackson, Mich. 


WE have received from Gutekunst a photograph 
of George W. Childs, Esq., proprietor of the Public 
Ledger. It is the best photograph, and at the same 
time the best likeness, of this distinguished gentle- 


man that we have seen. Gutekunst stands at the: 


head of Philadelphia photographers. 





NEw SHEET Music.—Harry Wayne is a beautiful 
new song, by M. W. Hackelton, author of the favorite 
songs, Mary my Beautiful Angel, Phantom Bells at 
Sea, and Lettie’s Tryst, each 35 cents. Heart of 
Mine, pretty song, by Lenhart, 20. Now and Then, 
touching song, by Southgate, 20. Bring me Blue 
Violets, the last new song and chorus, by Coralie 
Bell, author of Sunny Days, Speak my Name in Your 
Home Nellie, and Lillie Clare, each 30. 

Also, Beverly Galop, by Mack, easy, 20. Wyoming 
Mareh, by Mack, 10th edition, prettiest little easy 
march in print, 25; or for a duet, 35. General Grant’s 
new Campaign March, by Beckel, spirited and taking, 
30. Far Away, new transcription by Brinley Richards, 
40. Summer Night Polka, 25. Bright Jewels’ Waltz, 
very pretty and easy, by Mack, 20. Magnolia Schot- 
tische, by Ohm, 30. Mignon Mazourka, by Ohm, 30. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for September. Con- 
tents: Jefferson Grand March, by Beckel. Cousin 
et Cousine, Schottische Elegante, by Egghard, a new 
and easy waltz for beginners. Do Not Forget Me, 
favorite song; and When We Are Married, fine 
comic duet, by Glover. Price only 40 cents for single 
numbers; last three numbers for $1. Sent to any 
address. For music or Monthly send to J. Starr 
Holloway, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia. 


EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. E. B. Dodge, 
Little Rock, Ark., has used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine fourteen years, doing the family sewing for 
nine children (six of them daughters), working with 
searcely a day’s intermission, alike satisfactoril 
upon the finest silks, cambric, and the coarsest sol- 
dier’s clothing, without any repair. She has used 
the same needle—a No. 2—for more than three years, 
lowering it as it wears off. 

WE have read a most impertinent letter from one 
who signs herself an old subscriber— which of course 
she is not, or she would have seen our oft-repeated 
request for inquirers to use some other title—she 
says our answers to inquirers are curt and almost 
impolite. This we deny, except to such as ask the 
foolish questions she does. She adds that she will 
make one more attempt, and if they are not more 
satisfying will stop the magazine, and use her influ- 
ence over others todo the same. What an amiable 
young creature she must be! But our subscribers 
know when they have a good thing, and are not 
going to give it up so easily. Stop, if you like; but 
who will be the sufferer? We shall not miss you, but 
you will miss us sadly. Here are the questions last 
asked: “Whose book of etiquette shall I get?” 
“ Any one, we would reply, that will make you more 
respectful when you write letters.” The segond is: 
“Tam about to refurnish my room; how do you ad- 
vise me to put up my bed?” “We can only reply to 
this, in one of the corners of the room upon its four 
feet... We were not aware until now that we were 
obliged to answer questions. It is not in our pros- 
pectus. When we do reply, it is because we choose 
to do so, not that we think that the querist has any 
right to demand ay answer. 


Home Rvute.—Mamma (to Naughty Boy). “You 
should always behave the same, whether you are in 
compeny or not.” Naughty Boy. “ Well, ma, why 
don’t you behave the same as you do to company, 
and press us to have another tart.” 

Yes, and if a child should break a goblet, “ You 
nasty, careless child! you are always breaking 
things! Leave the table! You get no more dinner!” 
Suppose a guest should break the glass. He is as- 
sured with smiles that “it is of not the least conse- 
quence.” What opinion will a child have of the sin- 
cerity of his parents? 
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THE EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS.—In these days, 


when so much is said, both justly and unjastly, in 
regard to the useless education and frivolous lives of 
many of our young women, the careful and judicious 
mother, in every station of life, will think seriously 
how she can best train -her young daughters to a 


practical knowledge of those things which will most | 


contribute to their future usefulness and happiness. 
Mental and moral education, knowledge of books, 
and accomplishments of household duties, and of the 
world at. large, are to be combined in such propor- 
tions as circumstances render suitable and possible. 
A young girl may have a special taste or capacity 
which she should be encouraged to develop, but not 
to the exclusion of all other branches of education. 
And though, while under the mother’s eye, perfect- 
ness may not be attained in any department, a wise 
training of the powers will tend towardsa harmonious 
and happy development of character and abilities in 
after-life, as circumstances shall require. No mo- 
ther, therefore, should excuse herself from giving 
her daughter suitable instruction in those household 
duties which so much affect the comfort of a family. 
Whatever position in society she may occupy, the 
knowledge thus gained, and the imperceptible influ- 
ence on the character, not merely of the knowledge 
itself, but of the early impressions of its importance, 
are genuinely valuable. It is by no means necessary 
to keep your daughter in the kitchen half the time 
to accomplish these results; nor is it essential that 
she should be skilled on her marriage day in every 
kind of cookery, and be able to get up a first-class 
dinner on short notice—this should not be expected 
any more than that she should go to the blackboard, 
and unerringly demonstrate the forty-seventh pro- 
position of Euclid. If the elements of domestic 
knowledge are thoroughly mastered, and a suitable 
amount of practice given in important details, the 
intelligent girl will know how to order her housekold 
aright when the proper time comes, and to put her 
own hand to labor if there be occasion. 

Tn regard to this matter, mothers who are them- 
selves genuinely interested in the proper manage- 
ment of their own households, will find but little 
trouble if they would avail themselves of the natural 
imitativeness of children. The little ones like to be 
useful if they see others about them useful; they 
like to follow the mother about the house under 
pretence of helping, though often hindering her, 
they enjoy using their little hands about something 
that older people do; they like, in general, to work 
until false notions are instilled into their minds. We 
know a little girl of six years—and there are many 
others in quiet homes all over the country who ex- 
hibit similar tastes—who already bids fair to be the 
nicest little housekeeper possible. Ever since she 
has been old enough to understand her mission— 
three years, at least !—she has been eager to do what 
she fancies is useful to otheis. She takes her tiny 
duster and flourishes it over the chairs and sofas 
with positive results. After breakfast she demurely 
gathers up the teaspoons from the table, and thinks 
it very nice to wipe them on the soft cloth after they 
are washed; nothing suits her better than to make 
some miniature pies, and have them actually put 
upon the dinner-table ; with her little broom she fore- 
stalls the servant, and sweeps down the front door- 
steps before breakfast in the morning. She putsa 
particular room in order every day, and quite of her 
own accord has assumed so much the care of her 
father’s wardrobe that her mother will gradually be 
supplanted in that duty. “Papa, you’ve put on the 
wrong cravat,” she seriously says some morning; 
“that’s your best one.” She reminds him to put on 
a clean collar and wristbands—says : “‘ Why, papa! 





you haven’t brushed your coat,” and herself seizes 
his beaver and plies the brush. She seems to con- 
sider herself responsible for his neat personal ap- 
pearance. Almost all little girls delight to have 
some small household duty committed to their care; 
and if this disposition should be fostered, instead of 
being discouraged, as it often is, on the ground that 
they cannot do the thing so well as an older person, 
they would, with rare exceptions, grow up with suf- 
ficient knowledge of, and interest in, those home 
matters about which, nowadays, there is so much 
complaint that young ladies know little, and care less, 


AMMONTA IN SNAKE-BiTES.—The Indian govern- 
ment has formally thanked Professor Halford, of 
Simla, for his able paper on “The Treatment of 
Snake-bites by the Injection of Liquor Ammonia 
into the Veins,” and has also decided to reprint Dr. 
Halford’s pamphlet for general distribution to medi- 
eal officers in India. Treatment by this method is 
now conceded to be the most efficacious yet discovered 
in cases of poisonous snake-bites. That pamphlet, 
if a copy could be had, ought to be reprinted in this 
country. 


A SPECTAL exhibition of ancient musical instru. 
ments has recently been opened in London, at the 
South Kensington Museum. It is a loan exhibition, 
arranged in eight distinct classes, and comprises 
about six hundred musical instruments. Queen Vic- 
toria and other members of the royal family are pro- 
minent contributors. The instruments from Windsor 
include the war-drum of the Kingof Ashanti with 
two human jaw-bones suspended from the sides, and 
an instrument most accurately described in the cata- 
logue as “ Wz peculiar.” It was made from the 
head of the Duke of Schomberg’s horse, killed at the 
battle of the Boyne. The Duke of Edinburgh sends 
a number of valuable violins; and the Secretary of 
State for India sends an Indian collection. An em- 
blematic organ is very emblematical indeed. Itisa 
life-size representation of an English officer groaning 
under the claws of a tiger, was invented for the amuse- 
ment of Tippoo Sahib, and was taken at the siege of 
Seringapatam. The handle which grinds out the mu- 
sic sticks out of the beast’s fore quarter. The officer 
groans out of a brass pipe, which decidedly detracts 

m the beauty of his mouth. In several other cases 
the uncouth instruments which make melody for the 
sa are displayed. There are the rude violin of 
the Nubian, the quaint aringre instruments of Japan 
and and drums and horns from all parts of 
the world. A neatly-polished skull is made into the 
butt-end of a West African harp. There are a no30 
flute from sunny Otaheite, and a handsome nose 
trumpet from New Zealand; a tiny flute, made from 
the tibia of a monkey by the Xeboroe Indians; tom- 
toms and reed instruments of the most primitive 
kind, and a virginal, once owned by Queen Elizabeth. 


GODEY’s Y’s Boox.—The July number com- 
memorates another ey of Miss Lolipop’s . 
It is when Miss Lol pop and her feminine frien 
have surrendered the refreshment-room to the gentle- 
men—seniors, middle-aged, and ingenious youth. 
The table bears up bottles and glasses: the chairs 
sustain bottles and boxes of partagas; the guests are 
examining with soccmmng gravity, by taste and sight, 
the contents of glasses of different shapes, or filling 
those ee a drawing corks preliminary to re- 
— ng e prevailing expression of the coun- 

nances is judicial and critical; but is lightened 
in such a manner and so genially that a favorable 
verdict is certain. There are those who will recog- 
nize the eminent truthfulness and spirit of the 
sketch, and affirm that pre-Raphaelitism has had in- 
ferior products, The series are Seemeriy effective, 
Marion Hrriand’s story is completed; the Fourth of 
July commemorated ; rgia life sketched, and the 
departments of work music, geecung, cookin 
architecture, ete., are filled tothe brim. It is almos' 
superfiuous to add that all of the latest fashions are 
gree in all their length and breadth and colors.— 

orth American, 


NAME @ color that has never been seen.—Blind 
man’s buff. 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL CONTRACTING A MORGANATIO 
MARRIAGE.—There has been no slight commotion in 
American society at Paris, caused by the announce- 
ment that Miss \ of New Yor , Who has been 
a reigning belle in that capital during the past sea- 
son, was about to contract a left-handed or morgan- 
atic marriage with a German baron. Such unions 
are common enough in Germany, and scarcely create 
surprise or comment when entered into by Germans, 
but that an American girl in good society should do 
such violence to her bringing up, and so debase the 
sacredness of the ———- relation as to consent to 
enter into it on the terms laid down by a morganatic 
marriage, is, to say the least of it, very surprising. 

These left-handed unions have generally been en- 
tered into by German princes or rulers to legalize, 
as it were, connections into which they have been 
drawn through passion or affection, Lm to legitimize 
to a certain extent the children born of such. bey 
are always incurred with women of inferior birt 
and station, and are on an entirely different basis 
from those contracted from expediency or State 


licy. 

PThe morganatie wife cannot bear the title of her 
husband, nor has she any right to her fortune; 
neither can her children succeed him in the title or 
inherit his estates; but as a civil contract, recog- 
a: these restrictions, the marriage is binding. 
So while the real wife enjoys wealth and position, 
and her children look forward to the succession, the 
left-handed one lives in the shade, tolerated; for it 
is scarcely thought a dishonorable, though it may 
not be a desirable —— 

It would appear that this state of things had origi- 
nated in a desire on the part of royalty to enjoy that 
domestic happiness from which foreed or political 
marriages debarred them. So stringent’ were the 
laws against the marriage of scions of royalty with 
those of inferior birth, and so summarily was the 
severest punishment visited on the woman who had 
thus presumed to enter the charmed circle—the pen- 
alty of death in one noted case having been enforced 
—that few women could be found willing to incur it 
by geri | into one; hence the morganatic mar- 
riage, which soothed the conscience an guaranteed 
certain ri hts, while at the same time it_relin- 
quished, with no room for dispute, the more impor- 
tant ones. 

Landgrave Philip, of Hesse, was one of the first to 
set the example of this kind of marriage, an example 
which the princely houses of Germany were not 
slow to follow, and now the left-handed marriage is 
recognized by the nobles, and in some ts by the 
higher gentry. All attempts to put these unions 
upon the same basis as other matrimonial alliances 
have, however, signally failed. There is a deep 
feeling against it, and although from time to time 
the question has been agitated, the children of these 
connections have never been allowed he 


American girls have been charged with a love of 
titles and station not at all consistent with republi- 
can ideas. In this case the lady can have no such 
motives of action, for she shares neither titles nor 
honors, and in the eyes of her countrywomen, at 
least, places herself in a very equivocal position. 
The baron may have another wife—it is fair to pre- 
sume he has; but if he has not, he intends, of course, 
to he the way open to marry a woman of his own 
ran 


She ought to be ashamed of herself. 


YEARS ago. a dreadful story was published about 
a family of three sisters, who qogpuntiy manufac- 
tured every fancy article descri and delineated 
in GODEY, month by month; the probability of the 
tale was contradicted by every issue, and the present 
number is but an additional proof of the impossi- 
bility of such a labor, even by three feminine Her- 
culeses.—Printers’ Circular. 


“ WATKINS GLEN, the picturesque beauty of which 
has within the t year or two attrac’ hosts of 
summer touri has recently passed into new 
anne and half a dollar is now charged for admis- 

on.” 





We regret this. Get a place puffed into notoriety 
by the newspapers, and then advance the price. By- 
and-by it will be like Niagara Falls—twenty-five cents 
for a peep anywhere. 





A LONDON CORRESPONDEN®’ Writes :— 


* Whoever wishes to see an exhibition of fat women 
—and surely such an exhibition is far more interest- 
ing than those of fat cats, dogs, and oxen, now so 
much patronized—should come to London and go to 
Hyde rk before the present season is over. In 
the drive around the Ww, or at any fashionable 
evening reception, they may witness alarmingly 
stout ladies in numbers so large as to be truly aston 
ishing. Fat is a sign of the tii and whether it is 
due to the influence of or — y with the claim- 
ant, may form an interesting discussion at the forth- ¢ 
coming meeting of the Social Science Con 

“The time was when ladies dreaded t riod 
when obesity, like other ills to which afflicted fiesh 
is heir, was ikely to overtake them. That time has 
and it now seems as if to be of comfortable 
were something of which a lady had 
to be proud. At all events, stoutness among 
is a prevailing feature in certain circles 
so-called fashionable. women do not vie with 
each other as to who shall be greatest in bulk, the 
result is all the same—a wonderful fleshy one. 

“The size of the nation’s daughters increases with 
the nation’s wealth, and if the new fashions are to 
require yards of silk in proportion to the number of 
pounds avoirdupois, the wealth must needs increase 
apace to meet the awful demands that will be made 
upon it. When a — who = eight-stone six 
pounds needs twenty-five yards of silk to dress her 
out in strict accordance with the orthodox Paris 
fashions, the number of yards that will be required 
to clothe a lady weighing thirteen and a half stones, 
becomes for paterfamilias a serious question in pro- 
portion. Poor paterfamilias! With a big wife and 
a trades-union servant, his lot is pretty certain to 
become a thoroughly unbearable one. ‘Bevare of 
vidders, Sammy,’ was old Weller’s advice to his son. 
‘Beware of fat young ladies’ will have to be the ad- 
vice of fathers to sons in times to come. 

“Where in the world is Banting, who was to 
abolish stoutness for ever and aye? Two or three 
— ago he did succeed in reducing paterfamilias 

decent proportions. Can he not now try his skill 
with materfamilias and her jilia? No doubt he is 
much engaged with his own business of undertaker, 
but for his own sake he should care for the living 
as well as the dead. Some coffins are = for 
irrespective of size, and the neglect of one neh 
of his profession may seriously affeet the prosperity 
of the other.” 






THE following is said to be the means used by the 
professional rat-catchers of Paris to destroy the ver- 
min:— 


“They take a deep tub with water on the bot- 
tom, and a little elevation in the middle like an 
island, on which is only place for just one rat to sit 
on. The top is covered and has a nee ba 
valve, opening downward; on the middle of this 
valve a piece of fried pork or cheese is fixed, and 
when the rat walks on it to get the cheese, the valve 

oes down, drops the rat in the water, and moves 

k in position. A road is made from the rat hole 
to the top of the tub, by means of a piece of board 
rubbed with cheese, soas to make the walk attractive 
for the rats. In the course of a single night some 
ten or eaenty, or even more rats may go down; and 
if the island was not there, they would be found 
most all alive in the morning quietly swimming 
around; but the ee of the little island saves 
the trouble of killing them, because their egotistic 
instinct of self-preservation causes them to fight for 
the exclusive n of the island, of which, in 
the morning, the strongest rat is found in solita 
possession, all the others being killed or drown 
around him.” 


This may do for Paris. We do not know how it 
would answer here. 

A BURLINGTON, Iowa, baby is immortalized by the 
following epitaph :— 


“ Beneath the stone our baby lays, 
\ He neither cries nor hollers; 
He lived just one-and-twenty days, 
And cost us twenty dollars.” 


Wnuat is the color of grass when it is eovered by 
snow ?—Invisible green. 
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ee ee ie Sn iai cote. 
ashion now, su ment a young 's edu- 
cation by Sranahes of Teowiledee that could have 
caused our mothers astonishment. We 
teach our girls classi elements of political 
economy, and some of the natural sciences, while 
bolder spirits have soared into physiology and ana- 
tong. ong must have found all the try taken out 
of a lover’s salute when they lear that the orbicu- 
laris oris was the muscle exercised in kissing! Whe- 
ther we are training up a race of Hy remains 
to be seen, but we are at least trying to realize Sir 
aa Mente dani of a — ty pos | 
upi nor always nonsense, 
who, if. not learned, is capable 
But among all the professorships 
tablished among us for the benefit of women, there 
= one we — seetoonamanded wie no one, SO 
‘ar as we know, et suggested. e€ propose a 
Professor of the Art of Dress. Let not the feminine 
savante sneer in disdain at the idea. We are not 
roposing a rival to Mr. Worth, or a new oracle of 
hion. But it would certainly be well if the girls of 
a middle-class househoid were taught some of 
the laws of color, of the combination of als, 
and how far fashion should be followed or disregard- 
ed, with a due attention to economy and the attire of 
a rn ¢ When under the maternai eye a girl, pro- 
vided that her mother has taste, may be dressed in 
accordance with artistic effect ; but a time will come 
when she is left to her own device, and whatever 
style of dress her milliner chooses to suggest. Some 
milliners, of course, have taste, but the greater ma- 
jority have not—only a slavish adherence to the new- 
est fashions. And thus hundreds of girls have their 
natural good looks completely ruined by bad dress- 
ing, and our admiration of face is routed by a 
shudder at the costume. A plain woman may be 
made to look positively handsome if judiciously and 
artistically dressed. ly it is worth while then to 
devote some little intelligent thought to the matter. 
We look for refinement of mind in a lady, and we 
should see in her dress its outward symbol. 

Before considering individual reguisemnanta we 
may ask, in the first place, how far fashion ought to 
be followed. It cortainty is better to be behind rather 
than before the fashion, and as the greatest latitude 
is permissible, a lady should adopt prevailing fash- 
ions only in so far as they suit herself. Whatever‘is 
not so suited, no matter how fashionable it may be, 
should be discarded, or, at all events, considerably 
modified, for a is the height of absurdity for 
ladies to disfigure themselves by adopting a fashion- 
able color or style of costume that happens to be ut- 
terly unsuitable to them. Thus, for instance, there 
is at present a rage for elaborate horizontal trim- 
ming of all kinds. This, exceedingly effective on a 
tall and commanding figure, or even sparingly used 
on ladies of medium height, makes a short ‘person 
look much shorter, and adds, moreover, very much 
to the breadth of’ the figure. And yet how many 
little —— remember this, and how many of them 
= on flounces and ruches till a Reet, Saas 

eh small, becomes what we can only 
as “dumpy.” And here we get'to the t 
of the art of dress. That is, to wear what is indi- 
vidually becoming both in style and color, and not 
to be tempted into unbecoming eccentricities how- 
ever fashionable they may be. Thus, for example, a 
blonde must never it SS any dark and 
heavy colors however popular —. or should 


pm fe Pe agin me bright light 
on a 


bie 
atize 
secre 


eut and faded h but shou 
tints which assi te with her comp 

heighten its effect. She can, however, wear black, 
especially if her hair be one particular shade, with 
very results: and, indeed, with sogete to that 
color, ple of all complexions look well in it exce 
brunettes without vivid complexions. Even a dar 
haired person with a bright color can wear black 
with impunity, and in combination with white it is 
at once effective and fashionable. A brunette should 
avoid, on the other hand, all pale colors, and can 
wear, according to tone of complexion, dark blues, 
reds, and the like, and a certain shade of dark violet. 
People with red hair, now so popular owing to the 
artist mania for it, should be especially careful. 
Violet and purple should be eschewed. a medium 
shade of green is pesere the most effective, and 
black as a rule is ming. but inasmuch as this 
color of hair is of so many different tones, and allied 
to such Sony vassen complexions, it is exceedingly 
difficult to lay down any strict rules. No matter 


what the complexion or color of hair, there should 





always be one prevailing tint in a costume, and large 
masses of different colors should be avoided, except 
in the case of black and white, or where the tones 
are merely gradations of the same tint. Two or 
three bright colors not assimilating are far too com- 
monly worn us—a ~~ dress with a pink 
or rose in the bonnet, for instance, is a popular 
offence taste, and so are curious mixtures of 
brown and gray and colors. Trimmings 
and similar accompaniments te a dress should as a 
rule be some gradation, preferentially a darker one 
of the prevalent tint, especially in costume dresses; 
or else a contrast, such as brown with blue or me 
or gray with scariet sparingly used. The choice ot 
texture also is very im ont, and should be exer- 
cised with due discretion. Every part of a lady’s 
dress should be chosen with reference to the other, 
and to her means and position in life. And yet we 
see women sacrifice large sums of money on some 
special part of their apparel—say, a jacket—and then 
constantly wear a heavy and handsome one over a 
threadbare dress of some flimsy material. Thus, one 
of the attire kills the other, and the beholder 
impressed with a painful sense of incongruity. 
Again, it would seem almost unnecessary to warn 
ladies to dress in a manner becoming their ages, as 
this point has been so often impressed upon them 
especially in the caricatures of the day. And ye 
how often do we see “ or Vardens” whe might 
have safely assumed the relationship of grandmother 
to the criginal wearer of that costume. This is the 
more to be deplored, as the older a woman gets the 
less she can aiford to dress with carelessness or ec- 
centricity. 

Artistic dressing would in the end, like good cook- 
ery, prove far the most economical. Taste and re- 
finement May be exercised with only the humblest 
materials atcommand. There isa good deal of truth 
in the Duke’s advice to the proud Juliana, in The 
Honeymoon, when he orders her to wear a simple 
} me dress, and tells her she will be more attrac- 

ve— 


“Thus modestly attired— 
A half-blown rose stuck in thy braided hair, 
With no more diamonds than those eyes are made of, 
No deeper rubies than compose thy le 
Nor pearls more precious than inhabit them; 
With the pure and white which the same hand 
Which blends the rainbow mingles in thy cheeks.” 


Can the following be believed :— 


CRIPPLE FACTORIES.—The police of London lately 
unearthed a den in which a business was carried on 
more atrocious than ima jon can conceive, and 
which one, even with the evidence adduced, can 
hardiy believe possible to exist. The place was de- 
voted to the manufacture of cripples; children of 
tender age and babes, even, being taken there to 
have their limbs twisted out of shape, their features 
burned and distorted, their eyes put out, or to be so 
mangled or maimed in other ways as to attract atten- 
tion and syppety from the alms-giving public. The 
majority of these children were orphans or were 
taken—“ ado “from almshouses or very poor 
families, while cthers were undoubtedly stolen. The 
scale of prices for maiming varied according to the 

the cost of twisting the legs of a babe undera 
year old out of shape being only sever dollars, a va- 
riety of other injuries being thrown in for ten dol- 
lars. Incurable ulcers and sores were manufactured 
for from one to five dollars and so on. 


An Eocentric Otp Monx.—A Capuchin monk 
died recently in Paris, leaving a singular will. He 
was well known in one of the poorer districts of the 
French capital, where he was in the habit of feed- 
ing ee poor by aan eee ne rich. a 
whole property cons: of his breviary, frock, cor: 
a volume by Mt Thiers, and a wallet. ‘His will was 
as follows: “I bequeath first, to the Abbe Michaud 
my brevia because he does not know his own; 
second, to Jules Favre my frock, to hide his 
shame; t to M. Gambetta my cord, which will 
pore useful one day around his neck; fourth, to M. 

hiers his own work, that he may read it over again; 
and fifth, to France my wallet, use she may 
shortly have occasion for one to collect alms.” 


Wuo was the straightest man mentioned in the 
Bible? Joseph—because Pharaoh made a ruler of 


























JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


FAIRY TALE CHARADE. 
CHARADE DRAMA. ( Word)--Floweret. 
Dramatis Persone, 


THE PRINCESS VIOLET. 

Kine TIGERLILY, her father. 

PRINCE COCKSCOMB, her suitor. 

CHEVALIER EGLANTINE, her lover. 

LADY JESSAMINE, her c ante. 

he geet Fairy kupive, mother to the Princess 
IOLET. 





ScENE I.— The Princess and LADY JESSAMINE. 


Lady Jessamine. (Addressing the PRINc who 
is sitting perfectly still and silent on a throne in the 
middle of the room.} Sweet princess! do answer 
me? Your long and cruel silence is breaking your 
poor Jessamine’s heart! It is now three days since 
you have deigned a single word in answer to your 
attendants. Is your Royal Highness ill? are you 
angry? or have you taken a vow to remain silent 
until Prince Cockscomb’s arrival? (The 
makes no reply, but keeps her eyes, fixed on the 

round.) Stillinoanswer? I i father 

ting Tigerlily, will be up here di ly, and I would 
rather be out of the way when he discovers about 
your having turned into a silent statue, for he’s a 
most violent man, and will most probably kill me if 
he pets angry about it. a 

(PRINCESS, when left alone, rises, and up 
and down.) 

Enter Kine TIGERLILY. 


King. How now, Miss Violet ; is it true that you’re 
absurd enough not to answer when you’re spoken 
to? Lam come to tell you that Iw suitor, ce 
Cockscomb, has just arrived ; and if you do not treat 
him civilly, I'll cut a B head with a carving- 
knife! (The Princgss still makes no answer.) What! 
no answer? Ishall summon my slaves and have you 
imprisoned and kept on bread and water diet. 

rincess. (Throwing herself on her knees.) y 
father, do not be so stern; Iam under the spell of 
my guardian Fairy Endive, who predicts that if I do 
not wed the cleverest as well as the handsomest 
prince in the whole world, I should be turned into a 
statue, and lose all power of speech. 

King. Well, Prince Cockscomb is rr Teme : 
as to being clever, I don’t know about that; you had 
better see him and judge for yourself. 

Princess. I will do so, provided you won’t insist on 
my marrying him, unless I am fully satisfied about 
his qualities. 

—. Certainly not; I have no wish in the world 
to be father to a stone statue! Ha! ha! ha! 

Princess. Very well then, you — 

King. I do. In the mean time, honor me with your 
presence this evening, and then you can put the most 
searching questions possible to the prince. (<Aside.) 
I'll prompt him what to say, if he’s stupid, 

Princess. Adieu, papa. 

King. Good-by, my child. 

[£zit Kine, with immense strides. 


ScENE II.—PRINCEss alone. 


Princess. I'll summon Fairy Endive. (Sings.) 
Fairy, ‘neath whose spell I’m laid, 
Come, and with thy counsel aid. 


Enter Farry ENDIVE. 


Fairy. Ask me aught that I can grant, 

And ‘tis yours whate’er you want. 

Good-morning, fair princess! 

Princess. I have summoned you, my dear ® 
mother, to give me your advice. I am affian to 
Prince Cockscomb, whom [ hate; and whilst Iam in 
love with Chevalier Egiantine, I would rather be 
turned eternally into a statue of stone than wed the 
prince. Tell mea — by which I may escape? 

~~ Endive. I have always been conaitered a 
ve itter fairy, but I must say my dear child, I 
feel for you intensely: let me think how I can hel 
you. Ah! I haveit. I predicted at your birth th 
you would either marry a prince of great beauty and 

lent to match, or turn into a stone statue; well, 
then, prove your chevalier to be cleverer than Prince 
Cockscomb, and the king will needs give his con- 
phn monarch cares to have a stone statue for a 

r. 
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Princess. My father knows the prediction and has 
a horror of my verif ying its truth. 

Fairy. Very well. Here, take this paper; don’t 
open it till you are at the palace this evening, and 
then consult its contents. Good. by! 


Ask me aught that I can grant, 
And ‘tis yours whate’er you want. ( Vanishes.) 
[#zit PRINCESS. 


ScENE ITL.—The Princess, the Kine, PRINcE COCKS- 
COMB, CHEVALIER EGLANTINE, and LADY JESSA- 
MINE, COURTIERS, etc. 


King. Allow me, dear prince introduce Prince 
Cockscomb to you. ( Aside.) hat do you think of 


? 
Princess. a) He has a very red face, and 
looks very conceited. (Zo Lapy JESSAMINE.) How 
different to my Eglantine! 

Prince C. Fairest Princess, I’m delighted to see 
<= : how very handsome you are! we shall bea very 

ne couple when married. 

King. (Aside to CockscoMB.) Don’t talk non- 
sense; my daughter is literary—try it on about books 
—botany—that’s her line. 

Prince C. Very well; I’m clever as well as hand- 
some. (7b PRINCESS.) Are you fond of flowers? 

Princess. Very. Can you guess which flower I love 


St? 

Prince C. No; really I can’t; violets J like best. 
(Aside.) Nicely turned compliment that; eh, sir? 

King. ( Aside.) Hush! my daughter is very par- 
ticular. She can’t bear frivolity, and is looking out 
for immense talent. 

Princess. (Reads paper.) Prince, I am ready to 
conform to my father’s wishes! but I shall honestly 
tell you now, that before accepting you for a hus- 
band, you must satisfy me as to your good sense. Ii I 
only marry a handsome man, and find him stupid, I 
shall turnintoa marble statue, and never speak again. 

Prince C. Fair one, prove me, only. Every one 
says I’m a prodigy of talent. 

rincess. Every one’s opinion my be correct ; 
however, guess this charade: Which floweret would 
a@ vain and foolish woman refuse as an ornament, 
whilst a wise one would choose it above all others as 
her emblem, and study to imitate it? 

Prince C. Ha, ha! I am surprised really at your 
—s really; I’ll just run and fetch it from the 
garden. (Aside, to Kine.) Haven’t the least idea 
what she means! Can’t you help*me? 

ng. I’m sure I can’t; unless it’s a hollyhock, 

which, next to yo I prefer; let’s go into the 
garden. Come, eee 

[Bxeunt KING, PRINCE, and EGLANTINE. 


ScENE IV.—PRINCESS and JESSAMINE. 


Princess. Iam in a precious fright lest he should 
guess it. I’ll summon Fairy Endive again. (Sings.) 


Fairy, ’neath whose spell I'm laid, 
Come, and with your counsel aid. 


Enter Farry ENDIVE. 


Fairy. Ask me aught that I can grant, 
And ’tis yours whate’er you want. 


Princess. Welcome, godmother! I have seen 
Prince Cockscomb. He is odious; so I am dread- 
fully afraid he’ll guess it. 

Fui . He won't; I shall now run after him, and 
as he looks at each flower I shall make him fane 
he’s found it out; ae shall pass the real one an 
never guess it to be your favorite. 

Princess. Suppose, though, that Eglantine does not 
guess it either! I shall be an old maid! 

Fairy. And no bad thing either; though I must 
say, considering I’m not married, jt would be far 
more — in you, Violet, to call single women “la- 
ae os am a Doe pardon, mother, 

neess. I really your \ 
only Lam so afraid of being either an old maid ora 
marble statue. ‘ 

Fairy. I'll help Eglantine to guess it, so make 
your mind easy. ( Vanishes.) 


ScENE V.—The same. 
enter Kine and others, c ing immense nose- 
as Pages behind them with wheelbarrows full 
Jlowers, which they empty out on the floor before 
é PRINCESS. 
King. Really, daughter, we saw so many beautiful 
flowets that it was ult to choose any one in pare 
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ticular. I advised Prince Cockscomb to bring you 
all kinds from dahlias to = nies, both favorite flow- 
ers of mine; v so perhaps s taste reditary. 

I—I am quite fatigued with my ex- 
ertions in picking se many. However—which will 
you have? carnations, lilacs, lilies, azalias, 


etc. etc. etc. 
incess. (Severely.) What folly is this? 

Prince C. My dear princess, you asked for om 
Sower, but it looked so P shabby to bring only one, I 
gath hered wag § 2 this bouquet. 

me, daughter; don’t be cross. 

Freemn I am not cross; but I see (to PRINcE) 

| ane you have forgotten to include my floweret in the 


Denguet. 
gathered one from every 


King. Oh, Cons, no! we 
single plant most carefully. 

Princess. If I prove you are mistaken, —_ 
allow me to decline marrying Prince Cockseoms 

— ( Aside.) Well, well, m Violet, it shail be 
as say; but he’s a very eae 

88. Not if he has no sense. (7b EGLANTINE.) 

If you can in feteh it in, my father will give you leave 


to propose in form. 
Ee executing @ pas seul ex; 
athe) the Kighent greciication | 2 Pe enPree 
King. It's all very well, but really I can’t give my 
consent to so r 4 match even if é does guess it. 
an n I shall be turned into a statue of 


mg. Hem! ha! well, [don’t likestone princesses. 
Prince C. Nor L either; so I shall go elsewhere for 

awife. Adieu— 
King. How now!—very bad manners to refuse a 


Let him ; he is like a tuli 
hapaisome owtsige only te 
nh u ‘re ue = Te so 
fion tagape. Fit ek 


EGLANTINE, with a bunch Sa 
hand, which he presents to the PRINCESS. 


her hands jo oe 
Pe seu a ae ieee = and 
while the ae foes it by, 8 prudent, sensible person 


selects it as her emblem 

King. What a of work about a flower! one 
lives to learn. , id never have attached the 
least importance, to that dowdy flower. 

Princess. You'll give pores consent to our union? 

King. Well, I suppose 
"Tha anks, gracious liege; I have long 

loved the princess in sec 

King. Well, then, let sh id a dance. [The Kine 
leads out JESSAMINE, EGLANTINE, the PRINCESS, and 
all dance while the curtain falis. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER closes a characteristic ar- 
ticle in the New York Ledger on letter-writing with 
the following sensible advice :— 


“Do not begin a letter with an apology or an ex- 
planation. Time is precious. Letters are multitudi- 
nous. Men do not like to open and clean a letter, like 
a fish, before they can eat it. State ba business 
+: the fr first line. Then, when you have stated your 

you can goon, if you wish ee and 

apologies, which the ¢ the receiver can or not, as he 

hus, if writes, ‘Dear Sir: I desire to 

rrow a thousand. dollars, without yy or secu- 

rity,’ and adds eight or ten reasons why, the receiver 
does not need to read farther than the farst line. 

Never begin thus: ‘ Dear Sir—You will be surprised 
to receive a letter from an entire stranger,’ etc. 
Bless your heart, one nowadays is surprised at =. 
thing tise! am nee I am surprised when I do 
not get a peck a week. 

There are a few rules which men should commit 
to memory, in corres ing with busy people. 

L Don’t write at al 

om you egan’t help it, be sharp, short, and 
Wher you write on your own business, pay for 
a 1 answer. 
When you want = , don’t begin with piety 
or “aatie Beg first, an us afterward. 
whom you are not 


5. Don beg of any one 
personally acquain Die, but don’t beg.” 


We can add to the above that long letters sent with 
a MS. rather act against it. And, moreover, don’t 
forget to send a stamp for reply. 





AN EPISTLE TO YOUNG LADIES. 


It may be, » Biante, & pe a pleasant thing 
To own & lovely face— 
To hear yoprapres called beautiful, 


of uwety ry grace: 
And when aoe at Bo, of ere or there, 
Have asking who you are. 


The sae shave many friends, 
And if they’re not “so bright, 

The words that pass their eer lips, 
They’re often thought just right; 

And men will worship and adm re, 

And go or come as they desire. 


Since, then, it’s not so bad a thing 
To own a charming face, 

Since to a — form 
ott ~ cel —— th no ban, 
as the ng ones "neath no 

You may look pre raty if—you can. 


And it may be a pleasant thing 
To be exceeding rich; 
For then you could act right or wrong, 
Heeding but little whic 
For few Meee 4 disapprova show, 
ask, “ Why do you so?” 


bay you nel travel the world o’er, 
ear did not dissuade ; 
on ms ae ht ride around at home, 
nal 1 splendidly arra 
And from your qushienee carriage stare, 
And show the crowd how rich you were. 


And earnest friends your wealth would buy 
With feelings far from cold, 
wees st d Lew yo pou, nor rome you flee, 
—your go 
Some Toll fe for wealth bath _* and night— 
We do not say we think it right. 


But surely ’tis a blessed thing 
To own a heart refin ed; 

To know that if you ’ve nothing else, 
You have a cultured mind, 

Which ever you delight to store 

Richly with wisdom’s choicest lore. 

Kpownées will give to you a power 

That wealth cannot withstand, 

Nor peerless beauty with a dower 
Of thousands in her hand. 

Before it both will flee away, 

Like clouds before the blaze of day. 

Dee will fade, and wealth may fly, 

friends may prove unkind, 

Butt none can take away from you 
The riches of the mind; 

Its beauty suffers no decay, 

Its wealth increases day by day. 

Then, maidens, give but little heed 
To loveliness of face, 

Nor sigh for power that in the purse 
Alone hath dwelling place. 

True beauty is a heart refined, 

True wealth the riches of the mind. 

ANNA CLARK ADAMS. 


AN astronomer says that the gravity of the sun is 
so much greater than that of the earth, that a sylph- 
like belle, weighing Pe one hundred and ten pounds 
on earth, would weigh over three thousand pounds 
atthe sun. Whata ore a lover! 


Tastg.—A New York paper informs its readers 
that “one of the novelties of the day is a cut-glass 
decanter with a musical-box in the bottom of it, in- 
geniously cased in opaque glass. The movement 
made to pour out wine starts the music, and selec- 
tions from the best operas are exquisitely played. 
One of our parvenues imported several of these dou- 
ble-action decanters from Geneva, where they are 
manufactured, to give the zest of novelty to his sy- 
barite banquets, and a gentleman of Washington, 
first seeing them there, ordered several.” The tink- 
ling of a musical-box is the last resource of those to 
whom the art of conversation is unknown. 

They may call this taste, but we do not. It is sim- 
ply an attempt to show riches without taste. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

THE RocKY MOUNTAIN COLUMBINE, Aquilegia ce- 
rulea.—This charming novelty of recent introduc- 
tion, is the handsomest of the genus. In England it 
is declared to be not only the Queen of Columbines, 
but even the most beautiful of all herbaceous plants. 
The color is white and violet blue, and the remark- 
able long spurs give to the flower an appearance, 
both singular and graceful. It is perfectly hardy, 
having endured the extreme and continuous cold of 
last winter, and a bed of them which we flowered in 
our garden this season was the admiration of all 
visitors. Their cultivation is very simple—seed sown 
early in the autumn in a shady bed will make flow- 
ering plants by the following season. The plant 
being a perennial, greatly improves with age in the 
size and number of its flowers. We have new fresh 
seed of this season’s growth, the first, we believe, 
ever offered for sale in this country, in packets at 
fifty cents each. 

All who intend planting Bulbs this fall, either for 
the House or Garden, should send for our illustrated 
catalogue, containing the choicest Hyacinths, Tu- 
lips, Crocus, Lilies, Narcissus, ete., all of which must 
be planted in the autumn to insure success. It also 
contains select lists of Winter-blooming plants, Rus- 
tic work, etc. Will be mailed to all who inclose a 
stamp. Address, 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Phila, 


WALKEING.—When the celebrated physician Aber- 
nethy died, report said that, besides a will of some 
interest to his heirs, in a point of view, 
there was found among his effects a sealed envelope, 
said to contain the secret of his great success in the 
healing art, and also a rule of living, the following 
of which will insure longevity. 

large Deny was paid for the said enve' It 
was found to contain only these words: “To insure 
continued health and a old age, keep the head 
cool, the system open, and the feet warm.” 

Dry feet are warm feet generally, if the system is 
healthy. To keep the — healthy, the circula- 
tion must be good. The circulation is not good 
without exercise, and exercise can only be really 
valuable when created by walking. iding in a 
carriage is not exercise at all; it is merely inhaling 
the air. This is very well as far as it but the 
lungs are not in full play without the individual is 
walking. Horseback exercise is very , and is 
an improvement on carriage-riding, but it is not the 
kind of health-creating play of the muscles nature 
demands. It is action—action of the entire body— 
and walking = will procure it. 

To enjoy a walk, thick soles are needed. Stout, 
well-fitting calf-skin gaiters, neatly laced, willalways 
“set off” a pretty foot, and improve a homely one. 
To guard that sensitive portion of the human frame 
(for the sole of the foot is keenly sensitive to the 
ehanges from heat to cold, or dryness to dampness) 
the boot-sole should be thick, and as well-made as 
human ingenuity can do it. Then even in moist 
weather, or ina rain-storm, the foot can be protected ; 
that insured, all is well with the — : 

Ladies, walk more; take long walks; get tirea— 
no matter how tired; tired muscles in any well wo- 
man, eighteen to forty, only proves that they need 
to be used; flabby muscles prove that action is 
wanted, and such muscles also prove that the sys- 
tem lacks tone. They are like a violin with the ke 
loose; the strings are without vibration, and t 
instrument is dead. 

Buy the best of calf half boots, ladies; exercise in 
them till you are well enough to go out well-clad in 
all weather. Wear no over-shoes, if you can avoid 
it. Theyare bad for the feet. If on need to go out 
in damp weather, put on over-s for the feet 
must be kept warm and dry, but use them as little 
as possible. Wear, when out of doors, double-soled 
shoes; take all the once exercise you can by 
walking, and you will be, in your old age, as fine- 
looking as you are now. 


Youne ladies had better be fast asleep than fast 
awake. 


VOL. LXxxv.—19 





AvcTions.—There is nothing more detrimental to 
the interests of young housekeepers than a hanker- 
ing after auctions. Persons are apt to bid for things 
they do not want, or what, at all events, they may 
dispense with, under the supposition that they are 
getting a great bargain, when, in almost every case, 
the fact will turn out the reverse. People are apt, 
too, to be made discontented with their own homes, 
when viewing the luxurious furniture of some neigh- 
bor, without considering that it has been probably 
brought to the hammer in consequence of a course 
of extravagance; for those who have handsomely- 
furnished apartments are anxious to show them, and 
induced to invite company, and involve themselves 
in the concomitant expenses. It is, therefore, far 
better to purchase any requisite article of a respect- 
able tradesman than to attend sales with the view 
of getting it cheap; for the brokers are ever on the 
watch on such occasions, and it is rarely that any 
article is sold much below its value, unless some 
blemish is palpable to their een keyes, and which 
will become apparent after a little time when there 
is no remedy. 


CERTAINLY smugglers are most fertile in inven- 
tions. Here is an instance :— 


“On the Belgian frontier the French smugglers are 
doing a prosperous business. A few days ago infor- 
mation was given to the custom-house authorities 
that at a certain hour a wagon-load of straw would 
pass in a certain direction, amo: which a quantity 
of tobacco would be concealed. e wagon arrived 
at the time and place indicated, and was stopped by 
the custom-house officer. In reply to their questions, 
the wagoner answered in an unsatisfactory manner, 
which created suspicion, and a strict examination 
was commenced. It was ascertained that the wood 
was solid, and that there was no double bettom to 
the waace, and. therefore, the tobacco must be in 
the bun of straw, which the custom-house officers 
commenced probing with their long SEO without 
coming in contact with anything which felt like a 
bale of tobacco ; they therefore decided upon unload- 
ing the wagon and exaniining the straw bundle by 
bundle. en they were in the midst of this opera- 
tion a funeral came up, preceded by little boys carry- 
ing incense and tapers, the cross, and the priest, 
chanting psalms, accompanied by the sound of the 
‘serpent.’ The employés hastened to make room for 
the funeral to and remained uncovered until it 
did so, when they set to work — undoing the 
bundies of straw, and examining them one by one. 
Whilst this was-going on the hearse and funeral cor- 
tege was faithfully continuing its route, and had 
been long out of sight before the wagon had been 
thorou Mt searc and the bundles of straw'tied 
up an reloaded, and to the disappointment of the 
custom-house officers not an ounce of tobacco found. 
The wagon was allowed to continue its route, but 
was followed at a distance, in order to discover the 
secret which appeared to be concealed from them. 
But there being nothing to conceal, they discovered 
nothing until the following day, when all the tobacco 
had safely been disposed of, and the smugglers were 
out of reach. The funeral cortege was composed 
entirely of smugglers—the priest, the player onthe 
serpent, the incense boys, and all the cortege were a 
band of smugglers, and were laden with to as 
well as hearse and coffin.” 


WRITTEN AT NIAGARA. 


NraGaRa! there is a ceaseless charm 
About thy waters, which at first appals, 
And then @elights. When on my ear there falls 
The roar of waves discordant in alarm 
I shrink, as fearful of some monstrous harm. 
But soon thy grandeur my lost sense recalls 
And then seem I to tread zrial halls 
Upheld by strong imagination’s arm. 
Then to the wild music that enwraps thy shores 
My heart’s pulsation’s wild accord doth keep 
Then sense bewildered, as my sight explores 
The cataract where foaming waters leap, 
A fascination binds me, like of yore, 
When gazed the Indian speechiess at thy deep. 
EDWARD JAMESON. 
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SUBURBAN OR COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hopss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 


Jormerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE above design is for a a ° and commodious 
country or suburban residence. it is to be built of 
frame, with horizontal narrow weather-boards. The 
window frames have plank faces cut to the shape 
shown. It should have inside shutters throughout, 
and can be built with shingle or slate roof. e at- 
tic may contain servants’ and store-room, and provi- 
sion is made for acellar under the whole. ouses 
are much more healthy and durable, and where it is 
possible to have them, according to the nature of the 
ground, they always pay what they cost. The house 
ean either be set with the broad side to the front, or 
the left-hand side can be the front, where the lot is 








FIRST STORY. 
narrower than sixty feet in front. The design has a 


plain, substantial appearance, but all its beauty will 
rest in the due we ght and the proportion of its 








mage and it must be treated to suit the location and 
ts surroundings. It will make a very comfortable 
country or riverside house; but if the latter, the 
broad front should face the river. The plans, with 
their separate description, fully explain them. The 
first story is twelve feet in the clear; the second ten 
feet, but they can be made higher. The house will 
cost to erect, in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, 
$8000 at this time. 


First Floor.—V porch; P parlor, 14 by 20 feet; D 
dining-room, 12 by 20 feet ; 8 sitting-room, 12 by 12 
feet; K kitchen, 12 by 12 feet; H hall. 





SECOND STORY. 
Second Floor.—C chamber, 14 by 20 feet ; BR bath- 
room, 6 by 8 feet: BC chamber, 12 by 20 feet; B, B 
bed-rooms, 12 by 12 feet. 
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SPLENDID CHROMOS at less than half the price 
asked in the stores:— 


“ ASKING A BLESSING.” Painted by Professor 
Jordan. Size 20% by 15. Price $3.00. 


"ans but wait, good wife, a minute; 
have first a word to say: 
Do you know what day to-day is? 
Mother, *tis our wedding-day! 


* Just as now, we sat at supper 
_ When the guests had gone away; 
You sat that side, I sat this side, 
Forty years ago to-day! 


“Then what plans we laid together: 
What brave things I meant to do! 
Could we dream to-day would find us 
At this table—me and you? 


“ Better so, no doubt—and yet I 
Sometimes think—I cannot tell— 
Had our boys—ah, yes! I know, dear; 
Yes, He doeth all things well. ; 


“Well, we’ve had our joys and sorrows; 
Shared our smiles as well as tears; 
And—the best of all—I*ve had your 
Faithful love for forty years! 


*“ Poor we’ve been, but not forsaken ; 
Grief we’ve known, but never shame— 
“ Father, for Thu endless mercies 
Still we bless Thy Holy Name J” 
“ISN’T SHE PRETTY?” Painted by the cele- 
brated Lily M. Spencer. Size 12% by 16%. Price 
$2.50. 


“MOUNT MERINO.”—Sunset on the Hudsor. | 
Painted by Arthur Ponton, Size 1944 by 1044. Price 


$2.50. 
“UNDER THE MISTLETOE.” Price $2.50. 
“THE OFFER.” Price $2.50. Size 12 by 17. 


“THE ACCEPTANCE.” Price €2.50. Size 12 | 


by 17. 

We will pay the postage on all the pictures. These 
beautiful parlor ornaments must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. They far exceed any chromos yet published. 
Address L. A. GoprEy, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 
Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 








Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. : 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

A. M. R.—Sent bracelets by express June 8th. 

M. A. S.—Sent lead comb 8th. 

Miss O. C.—Sent lead comb 8th. 

Mrs. G. H. M.—Sent pattern 9th. 

Mrs..J. L.—Sent earrings 9th. © 

Miss G.—Sent wool 9th. 

Miss H. E. R.—Sent charms 10th. 

D. E.—Sent gold sleeve buttons 10th. 

Mrs. G. W.—Sent infant's wardrobe 10th. 

Mrs. R. 8.—Sent nursery basket 12th. 

Mrs. J. M.—Sent trimmings 12th. 

Miss A. C.—Sent collar 12th. 

E. H.—Sent wax flowers by express 12th. 

A. E. H.—Sent lead comb 12th. 

L. M. B.—Sent lead comb 12th. 

Miss O.—Sent zephyr 13th, 

Miss 8S. K.—Sent articles by express 15th. 

Mrs. H.—Sent knives and forks by express 15th. 

T. L.—Sent instruments 16th. 

Miss R.—Sent patterns 16th. 

Mrs. L. H.—Sent skirts 18th. 





Mrs. . M.—Sent s!ippers by express 18th. 


Miss P. S.—Sent sewing-machine by express 18th. 

Subscriber.—Do not know of anything. Better 
consult your physician. 

An Old Subscriber—and a very impertinent one. 
Stop as soon as you please, and use your influence to 
induce others, but we think you will not be very 
successful, as all persons are not born fools. Make 
your inquiries in a polite tone, and you will be as 
mene J replied to. We never allow any one to 

hreaten us. See remarks elsewhere. 

Eunice P.—1. Poll-on-aze. 2. If complexion is clear, 
almost any color can be worn. 3. India-rubber gloves. 
4. We don’t answer such questions. 

Young Author.—Better get ruled paper, and write 
only on one side and very plain. A well-written MS. 
is a partial recommendation. 

G. H.—We can only recommend you to go more 
frequently into society, and the habit you complain 
of will wear off. 

Novice.—In walking with a lady, you offer her the 
arm which is on the more protected side of the walk, 
which ever that may be. 

An Unhappy Girl.—Forget him at once. There is 
no vros or chance of happiness in marrying a 
man who indulges in the debasing habit of drinking 
too much. Better be unhappy for awhile during the 
time it takes to forget him, than to tie yourself toa 
life of misery. 

Lula P.—Don’t know. 

Weeper.—We cannot tell you of any way to make 
your eyelashes + 

Mrs, G. H.—In Mrs. Hale’s ‘*Woman’s Record,” 
— find just what you want. It isan invaluable 

ork: 

Boss.—An engagement ring may be a pearl or dia- 
mond, as costly as you can afford. 

Necklet.—W e have no faith in such superstitions. 

Emily.—We do not pretend to judge of characters 
by the handwriting. Neither do we think any one 
has power to do so. 

_ Fledgling.—You will find it a difficulty to earn a 
living by your pen. Try whether you can dispose of 
a piece of poetry for cash. 

iva.—It is not in all cases wise toattach a meaning 
to flowers that are presented, as the giver is some- 
times unaware of the sentiments they express. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
haii-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct direetions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks Jor the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable Jor losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied 7 a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the perchnes therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy's Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Walking dress of peacock green silk, made 
with one skirt, trimmed with a plaited ruffle, headed 
by a straight ruffle and a trimming put in scallops 
anl finished by bows; polonaise of black silk, 
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trimmed with lace. Green silk bonnet, trimmed 
with feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Bride’s dress of white gros grain, made 
with two skirts, trimmed with point lace and silk; 
high corsage, fastened with large 
pearl or diamond buttons; illusion 
veil and wreath of orange blossoms. 

Fig. 3—Bride’s dress of white taf- 
feta, trimmed with a ruffie to form a 
court train; two plaited silk pieces 
finished by bows trim the front 
breadth; basque waist and open 
sleeves, trimmed with chenille fringe ; 
illusion veil, and half wreath of orange 
blossoms. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of pink silk, 
made with two skirts, trimmed with 
black velvet fringe and plaitings of 
silk ; plain corsage, cut square in the 
neck ; open sleeves, trimmed to cor- 
respond. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of twoshades 
of purple silk, the lower skirt of the 
darker shade trimmed with plaitings 
of silk and velvet ; the polonaise 1s of 
the lighter shade, trimmed with 
fringe and velvet. Purple silk and 
velvet hat. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for girl of six years, made of white 
alpaca, trimmed with crimson velvet and crimson 
ribbon sash ; low square corsage, with plaited mus- 
lin on the neck. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Figs. 1 and 2—Front and back view of morning 
dress, made of light-gray silk, with three Watteau 
plaits in the back; the trimming is blue ribbon and 
buttons, ruffles across the front breadth. 

Fig. 3—Walking-dress of lavender-colored silk, 
made with two skirts, trimmed with plaited ruffles; 
overskirt and mantle of the same. White straw 
bonnet, trimmed with scarlet and black. 

Fig. 4.—Black silk suit, trimmed with the same: 
polonaise, trimmed with plaited ruffles. Black 
straw hat, trimmed with blue velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Lavender-colored Cashmere underskirt, 
with one ruffie on it, headed by a puff; overskirt 
and eapes of a darker shade of Cashmere, trimmed 
with lace and insertion of the same color. Bonnet 
of the two shades of silk, trimmed with flowers. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Dress for child of eight years, made with 
underskirt of dark-blue silk, embroidered ; overskirt 
and basque of light stone color Cashmere, embroi- 
dered with blue. Gray straw hat, trimmed with 
gray and blue. 

Fig. 2.—Suit for little boy, of gray linen, bound with 
black braid. Gray straw hat, trimmed with black. 

Fig. 3.—White pigué dress for little girl, made 
with two skirts, embroidered with black. Black rib- 
bon sash. 

Fig. 4.—Suft for girl, of cuir-colored poplin, the 
lower skirt trimmed with a pattern cut in silk ap- 
pliqued onit. Polonaise of a lighter shade, cut low 
square, with an under waist of white muslin. White 
straw hat, trimmed with black velvet and blue 
flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Ladies’ drawers, trimmed with rows of 
insertion and tucks, finished by a lace edging. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Collar and undersleeve, made of 
linen tucks and narrow ruffles; the collar is to be 
worn with a surplice dress. 








Fig. 8.—Chemisette and undersleeve of net, em. 
broidered, finished by a lace ruche. 

Fig. 9.~Overskirt, the diagrams of which are 
given below; a plaii breadth is added in the back. 





Fig. 10.—Overwaist of blue silk, trimmed with 
black lace; it is to be worn over a black silk dress, 
and is very dressy and pretty. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Front and back view of Cashmere 
sacque for lady, braided. 

Fig. 13.—Sandal slipper for lady, made of blue silk, 
embroidered with silver. 

Fig. 14.--Fancy headdress for married lady, made 
of blue velvet and white feathers, and pearl but- 
terfly. 

Fig. 15.—Belt for lady, of black velvet, with jet or- 
nament and chains in front. 

Fig. 16.—Shirt for gentleman, with embroidered 
bosom. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Trained skirt with buttons for 
looping up. Take a thick worsted or silk cord sev- 
enty-six inches long, double it, and sew the edges 
together, teaving five openings for buttonholes: one 
in the centre, one at each end, and one on each half 
between the centre and the end. Then sew to the 
skirt five buttons: one in the middle of the back 
breadth, thirty-four inches from the bottom; one on 
each side seam, thirty-eight inches from the bottom ; 
and two on the belt, at seven inches on either side 
of the middle ia front. Pass these last two buttons 
through the holes at the ends of the cord, and draw- 
ing the skirt up over the cord, pass the remaining 
buttons through the other three buttonholes. Fig. 
18 shows the skirt drawn up. 

Figs. 19 and 20.—Trained skirt looped up with a 
band and bow. This isa stylish mode of looping up 
a long skirt. It is effected by means of a belt of 
velvet lined with stiff muslin and silk, to which are 
attached, at seven inches from the centre of the 
front, the ends of a tape an inch wide and a yard 
long, covered with silk, and arranged as « loop ac- 
cording to Fig. 20. In this loop are five buttonholes 
at regular intervals, and it is covered with a strip of 
black velvet laid in folds and piped at the edges, but 
only stitched to the tape at the ends and at the cen- 
tre of the back, where it is ornamented with a velvet 
bow and ends lined with silk. The skirt is furnished 
with buttons to correspond with the buttonholes. 

Fig. 21.—Mantle of Cashmere, either of black or to 
match the dress, cut in points, bound with silk and 
fringe below them. 
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Fig. 22.—Garden hat of lilac lawn with rosette and 
band around it of the same material. 

Tig. 23—Hat of white straw, turned up in the 
back, and trimmed with blue ribbon and black lace, 

Fig. 24.—Hat of black straw, bound with scarlet 
velvet, and trimmed with scarlet feather, black 
feather, and velvet. 

Fig. 25.—Cap of white lace, trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace and black ribbon. 

Fig. 26.—Bow for the hair, made of pink and black 
velvet, the black end edged with fringe. 

Fig. 27.—Dress for child of three years, made of 
pink cambric, and trimmed with bands of figured 
percale. 

Fig. 28.—Undersleeve, made of two puffs of illu- 
sion, with a cuff trimmed with a narrow 
of illusion. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Wes have reached the first fall month, but as yet 
little is seen in the way of fall goodsand styles. The 
intermediate style of dressing, consisting of black 
grenadine or silk costume, is most generally adopted, 
with bonnet or hat of dark or white straw, or black 
lace, enlivened by flowers, ribbon, or velvet of bright 
rich colors. But we have some reliable hints about 
the fashions being prepared for fall and winter cos- 
tumes, the benefit of which we will give our fair 
readers. 

Rich, dark colors, such as nut-brown, cypress- 
green, and plum color, will again prevail for day 
dresses; while light, almost invisible tints, will con- 
tinue to be worn for evening. There willalso be new 
effects in the undecided shadings now in vogue; new 
greens that by varying the light are made to look 
blue, and greens that have gray and olive shading. 
Watteau and Pompadour brocaded figures will reap- 
pear in very rich failles and velvets, to be used as 
parts of costumes, either as overdresses or trains. 
Stripes will be retained, though few entire costumes 
will be striped. Silks of solid color wiil serve as the 
foundation of the dress, with tabliers, sleeveless 
basques, and flounces of stripes. 

Embroidered dresses, as stated last month, will be 
the first choice of the season. These, as before 
stated, are so costly that they can never become 
common. The apron, flounces, and basques of rich 
silks will be elaborately embroidered with silk of the 
same color, tone upon tone, as the French say. The 
apron, which is to do duty as an overskirt, will be 
entirely covered with this fine work. In woollen 
goods there is a new silk-faced poplin called the 
Lorne, of goats’ hair, s‘ightly twilled, with smooth 
and glossy surface. It is shown in rich dark cloth, 
colors of various shades. Wool cretonne in soft gray, 
ashes of roses, and wood-brown tints is being made 
up in dresses for the present season as well as later, 
This is simply a fine mousseline de laine, with even, 
round, closely-twisted threads. Itis almost as heavy 
as empress cloth, yet is as soft as Cashmere, and is 
used for travelling and morning suits. Black velvet 
skirts as parts of costumes instead of black silk 
skirts are being so much worn abroad that they have 
been worn throughout the summer, and are still as 
popular. Black velvet underskirt with white or pale- 
colored overskirt, or polonaise looped up with black 
velvet bows; hat of the color of dress, with black 
velvet trimming, or else a dressy toque of black 
thread net, and jet leaves without an atom of color. 
Sapphire blue velvet underskirt beneath pearl-gray 
overdresses, and leaf-brown velvet with buff polo- 


‘naise are some of the styles quoted from abroad. 


One of the handsomest silks displayed suitable for 
the coming season, is a dinner dress, that is also 





worn as a carriage toilet for visiting. It is sage- 
green, with a demi-irain fiounced to the waist. The 
apron is long, slender, and tied back under the pos- 
tilion basque. The flounces, apron, and vest are ela- 
borately embroidered in a vine pattern with silk of 
the same shade. A heavy lustreless black silk is 
made in the same way, and glistening jet is intro- 
duced in the embroidery. 

The newest sashes have the edges finished with 
scallops of needlework. They are tied at one side 
low down on the overskirt ; they are not tied in bows, 
but long, uneven loops with short ends. The Alsa- 
tian bow worn in the hair matches the scarf-sash in 
color. 

In wraps to wear for driving on cool days, we see 
capes, scarfs, and Watteau-sacques of camels’ hair, 
Cashmere, and soft twilled cloth. Camels’ hair tal 
mas are braided all over, or else wrought with India 
silks. White and creamy buff are the colors for driv- 
ing jackets. These are of simple shape, but when 
well fitted have a jaunty, dashing air, becoming to a 
driver of a basket phaeton or pony carriage. Inex- 
pensive sacques of white serge cloth have for a bor- 
der a two-inch band of gray corduroy, with large 
buttons of the same. 

For the benefit of those of our readers who desire 
to make up black grenadine dresses for this month, 
we will describe a stylish and comparatively inex- 
pensive dress, which may afford some hints to those 
who study economy. The foundation of the skirt is 
an old silk dyed black, and made up ou a cambric 
lining. The flounces are of black grenadine with 
half-inch stripes of satin; these are sewed on the 
silk overlapping and cover the skirt from the waist 
down, except on the upper part of the front breadth; 
they are cut bias, seven inches wide, with half an 
inch turned up for hem; are gathered at the top, and 
are quite scant on the upper part of the back breadths, 
where the fulness comes intothe belt. The overskirt 
is merely an apron caught back on the tournure, like 
the apron front of the Dolly Varden overskirt, and is 
edged with a ruffle. The waist is a French blouse 
lined with siik, and worn with a ribbon belt and jet 
buckle. To complete the dress Valenciennes lace is 
worn around the neck and sleeves, and a white mus- 
lin tie, edged with Valenciennes, is passed around 
the neck and tied in a bow in front. 

Belts have been in great measure revived, and will 
continue for morning wear during the winter; they 
are seen with all kinds of garments, not merely with 
the ,blouse waists to which they belcng, but close 
fitting polonaise also have them added to them. 
Morocco belts are especially popular, and are not 
confined to wash dresses, but are worn with black 
silks and grenadines—dull black morocco belts, not 
glazed patent leather—they have substantial buckles 
of steel or imitation jet. Red Russia belts are also 
worn with dresses of certain colors. Thick repped 
belt ribbon, with a large jet buckle, makes the most 
appropriate belt for grenadine and silk dresses. 
These are sometimes thickly studded with jet beads. 
Chatelaines. or pendent chains and hook, are fashion- 
ably worn with belts. They are found in the stores 
of various materials, plated, gilt, or silver, or jet; or 
of real silver, richly chased, and of Etruscan gold, 
studded with jewels. In the street the fan, porte- 
monnaie, or parasol is attached to the chatelaine ; 
scissors, needlje-case, or vinaigrette, or perhaps all 
three are worn in the house. 

The lustreless blue turquoise is probably the most 
fashionable stone at present, though limited to ladies 
of fair complexion. It is much associated with 
pearls. Necklaces and bracelets are of large tur- 
quoise, with very light setting, arranged with hinges 
to form a ribbon of jewels. The coral now chosen 
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both by blondes and brunettes is neither the palest 
Neapolitan nor the deep rose coral, but a shade be- 
tween the two. Coral brooches represent artistically 
cut cameos, and angels’ heads with outstretched 
wings. 

Barbaric styles still prevail in gold jewelry; these 
are long, sender earrings, and great hoops that look 
heavy enough to tear the ear. Ropes of gold form 
necklaces, and bracelets are broad enough to form 
manaciles. The pale Etruscan gold is used as the 
base of most sets, and the ornaments are of red and 
green tinted gold. Sleeve buttons are large and flat, 
of dead yellow gold, with leaves, lizards, and bees 
of zreen gold. Jet bracelets are massive blocks of 
jet, from an inch to two inches wide, cut in many 
facets, and strung on India rubber. Jet chains, 
necklaces, and jet jewelry generally is very fashion- 
able. Tortoise-shell jewelry is very much worn, and 
is very beautiful; it has the disadvantage of being 
very high in price, so that for ordinary wear it is not 
within the limits of all. 

Two dresses lately imported from Paris for a lady 
in New York are especially worthy of notice. The 
first dress was of the new peacock blue, a shade 
about which we are always undecided whether to 
call it blue or green, but which is recognized in 
Paris as paon. This dress was covered with lace so 
fine that it might have been woven by fairy fingers. 
It was ordered at Brussels six months ago especially 
for thisdress. It wasarranged on the back breadths 
in flounces one above the other as high as the waist, 
and upon the flounces there was a profusion of 
sprays of roses. In front asingle lace flounce edged 
the centre breadth, and the very short tunic was 
edged with lace. The other very magnificent dress 
is made of rich pale pink faille; the skirt is bordered 
with a flounce, which is covered with black lace; 
the front breadths are entirely covered with one 
deep white lace flounce. Train and small tunic of 
rose du roi faille, that is to say, of an exquisitely 
cerise red, which harmonizes marvellously well with 
the pink faille seen in the front of the dress; the 
train is admirably draped with roses, The bodice is 
a mixture of black and white lace, and has basques 
below the waist. 

The Trianon dresses, made by the celebrated 
Worth, are of striped satin de toile, studded with 
small bouquets, or a white ground. The dress is 
fastened from the top to the bottom, and is worn 
either over a velvet underskirt, or over one to match 
the stripe. It is somewhat in the Louis XVL. style, 
with panniers and a long point at the back, and to 
the point a velvet bow is fastened, the long loops of 
which fall over the skirt. The pagoda sleeves are 
likewise ornamented with a black velvet bow at the 
elbow. Round the dress there is a plaited flounce. 
The underskirt worn under the Trianon dress may 
be made of silk an‘ only bordered with velvet, as the 
dress almost entirely hides it; but the silk, being 
somewhat stiff, gives substance to the dress. This 
is particularly necessary when it is of foulard—white 
foulard, be it understood, with wide satin stripes, 
and with bouquets studded between the stripes. 
But we give the preference to the skirt to match, 
with black velvet and pink silk bows. 

For evening dresses, white muslin, as long as the 
warm weather continues, is the most popular; one 
which is very simple, is as follows: The skirt is 
trimmed with three deep muslin flounces, edged 
with lace. A tunic forming a cascade at the back, 
that is to say, open and then joined together, form- 
ing a multitude of plaits. Over this there is a scar- 
let legion of honor sash; it commences at each 
side, and is tied in the centre of the back of the 
skirt, forming there a bow, the ends of which de- 





scend to the first flounce of the skirt. White organdy 
polonaises worn over silks are entirely made up of 
strips of organdy, alternating with Valenciennes in- 
sertion. They are decorated with many bows of 
pink or blue faille, and have wide scarf sashes. 
More eiaborate evening dresses are made of tulle, 
gauze, and tarlatane, draped with garlands of roses 
and leaves, and there are fringes of acacias and 
other drooping flowers. 

Sacques made of lengthwise stripes of black vel- 
vet ribbon an inch and a half wide, alternating with 
guipure insertion, are fashionably worn over light 
silks and grenadines. The sacque is of the loose 
sailor shape, with seams on the shoulders and under 
the arms. The sleeves are easy coat sleeves, with 
the stripes running down the arm. A scant ruffle 
of guipure lace edges the sacque and sleeves, and 
forms a standing frill around the neck. Simpler 
and very stylish sacques are made of square meshed 
guipure net, in which diamonds and oval figures are 
wrought. These are edged with guipure lace. A 
row of very narrow velvet or jet trimming heads the 
lace, and covers all the seams of the garment. The 
Watteau pattern, with broad fold behind, is some- 
times used for these sacques. These simple wraps 
are inexpensive, and look especially dressy over 
black silk suits. 

Neckties of twilled silk, showing two contrasting 
colors, are worn, such as Pompadour blue with pink, 
Nile green with buff, or plum color with sky blue. 
These are best worn with black dresses. 

Little girls in short clothes wear yoke slips, and 
Gabrielles of white muslin or piqué. Fine repped 
piqué, dotted all over with embroidery, is chosen for 
best dresses, sacques, and walking coats. Thick 
embroidery is on the imported dresses and wraps, 
but the open English embroideries in vines formed 
of eyelet holes, and the pretty compass patterns are 
much used here. 

The Buffalo and Beaver brand of mohairs and al- 
pacas are goods that are very desirable to have for 
this month’s wear; these goods are made in very 
beautiful qualities at as low a price as the poorer 
made goods, and have the advantage of retaining 
their color and gloss as long as any of the goods re- 
main. A newand very desirable trimming for these 
goods is the National dress trimming; this trimming 
is made of alpaca in various different styles, and 
forms the most beautiful and appropriate trimming 
for this kind of goods. It is also a great saving of 
time and labor, as the trimming by this means is all 
yeady to be put on the dress, a great saving on the 
present style where all the trimming has to be made 
of the goods, and usually at a great expense for the 
labor performed. We cordially recommend this 
trimming to our readers, feeling convinced after 
ivoking at the samples before us, that it will supply 
a want long felt, where economy of time, beauty, and 
durability is required in a trimming. 

Infants’ dresses and clothing present no novelties, 
except in the way of trimming. 

There is much less Valenciennes lace and appliqué 
embroidery used than formerly, while the preference 
is given to exquisitely fine needlework done on the 
garment. Robes, skirts, shirts, and cloaks are orna- 
mented with vines of thick, close embroidery, done 
in France. These imported garments are not much 
more expensive than the elaborately tucked, puff, 
and ruffled garments made at the furnishing houses, 
while their substantial trimming will wear better 
than the frail lace, and the cost for laundry work 
will be less. But for persons who do not desire 
elaborate garments, tucks form an easy, neat, and 
serviceable trimming, and one that with a little 
trouble can be within the reach ofa!l. Fasmron. 
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(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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